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BY OLINTON SOOLLARD, 





Lo! at the icy noon of Northern night, 
From out the gaunt wind-monarch’s gloomy 
caves, 
Washed by tumultuous waves, 
There came a sudden wild, reverberant roar ; 
And all the level leagues of snow-bound shore 
Grew silent in affright. 
Then, with a louder cry, 
That strove to scale the dome of leaden sky, 
And echoed miles and miles, 
To shatter on the peaks of icy isles, 
The banded winds, led by the chilly North, 
Unleashed, leaped fiercely fortb, 
And down the polar seas, with gathering force, 
Held their remorseless course 
Until they reached the wide Atlantic main ; 
Nor paused they there, but on, 
With all the fury of Euroclydon, 
Southward they swept again, 
And round the rugged capes of Labrador 
With the dark waves waged war, 


Without a star to light 
The Stygian blackness of the hollow night, 
Before a gentle gale 
The harbor-faring barks made cautious sail. 
Wooed by the touch of poppy-lidded Sleep 
To slumber calm and deep, 
And visions heavenly bright, 
Few heard the mid-watch bell 
That rang in accents of despair 
Upon the brooding quietude of air 
Its dolorous death knell. 
Did no low, plaintive prayer 
Float skyward through the awful void of 
gloom, 
Up to the golden throne of Him 
About whom chant the shining Seraphim, 
For mercy ir that hour of pending doom? 


Ah! who shall say? In vain sball mortal ear, 
While year succeeds to year, 
Yearn for the sound of well-belovéd lips ; 
But never, nevermore, 
Upon the straining eyes that look from shore 
Shall dawn the missing ships. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 
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AN APPLE SEED. 


BY MRS. SARAH K. BOLTON. 








“TI am poor in this world’s goods,” he said: 
“IT have scarce enough for mine ; 
And what can I leave, when I am dead, 
Upon life’s page to shine? 


“ T have struggled from early morn till night, 
My precious ones to rear ; 
I have tried to be honest, pure, aud right, 
To live in godly fear. 


“I can plant but a simple apple seed, 
That may grow to a goodly tree, 
Which, sometime, e’en in a stranger’s need, 
May prove ite ministry.” 


And he covered the seed with tender care ; 
And the little stripling grew, 

Caressed by the «un and the kindly air, 
And nurtured by the dew. 


And by-and-by, in the after bours, 
When May-days come and go, 

The angels scattered it o’er with flowers 
As white as drifting snow. 


And underneath it there came to rest 
A wanderer tired and lone. 

He had traveled east, and traveled west, 
And reaped as he had sown. 


‘| now? The bearer of the letter had left it 
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The pure, sweet blossoms touched his knee, 
And fell upon his hair. 

He had played beneath an apple-tree 
When he was young and fair. 


He pressed them to his lips and prayed, 
As he thought of mother true; 

And there, on his knees, resolve he made 
To enter life anew. 


And he blessed and brightened the world 
again, 
With eloquence and power, 
And lifted the hearts of his fellow-men 
From that glad, earnest hour. 





The poor man planted, and had his meed 
In this gifted heart and brain; 

And but for the simple apple seed 
A life had been in vain. 


The smallest deed may have greatest weight. 
Who plants for God plants well ; 

And who in the kingdom be called great 
Eternity shall tell. 

CLEVELAND, O. 


NOVEMBER. 
RONDEL. 











BY ALICE WILLIAMS BROTHERTON. 


Is this the world that wis so young 
And fresh and fair but yesterday? 
To his fond mate a roundelay 
From leafy boughs the robin sung, 
Wild bees upon the clover swung, 
And grove and field with bloom were gay. 
Is this the world that was so young 
And fresh and fair but yesterday? 


Sere leaves beneath our feet are flung, 
Bare boughs against a sky of gray 
Hither and thither, sobbing, sway, 

As if wild hands a specter wrung. 

Is this the world that was so young 
And fresh and fair but yesterday ! 


Cincinnati, O. 
ee 


THE LOST FIFTEEN. 


In the Fall of 1884, during a service ina 
chapel in Constantinople, a man came to 
the door, and left a small piece of paper. 
He then went away with some haste. The 
paper proved to be a letter of introduction 
that had been given to one Feizi Zade 
Mehmed Effendi, of Nev Shehir, in Asia 
Minor, who, with fifteen companions, had 
been somewhat known to the writer of the 
letter as converts to Christianity. They 
were said in the letter to be on their way 
to Constantinople in order to go abroad to 
some Christian country, where they could 
believe in Christ without risk of life. 

The story of the letter was not altogether 
new. The fifteen converts to Christianity, 
had been spoken of in letters before. Feizi 
Zade had been a teacher of Moslem theol- 
ogy, and his companions had been his stu- 
dents in a mosque. From him they had 
learned of Christ; with him they had set 
out for the cupital; under his guidance 
they had sought out Protestants in one or 
two places on the way to the sea-coast. 

But where was this band of converts 


\ 


and fled. He was unknown to those who 
saw him. But why should he try to avoid 
being seen? Why did not the owner of 
the letter himself bring it? These and 
other questions remained without answer. 
No one saw Feizi Zade; aud no one could 
form an idea of the whereabouts of the 
party whom he had brought to the city. 
At last, one day, some one met in the street 
a man whom he recognized as the man 
who had left the letter at the chapel. 

The man was terrified at being known; 
but finally said that he had received the 
letter from a Turk who was in prison ut a 





place which he named. He further said 


that this man, with fifteen companions, was 
suffering terribly at the hands of the Turks, 
because they had become Christians. He 
plead for them, saying that, if any pity ex- 
isted in the community, something ought 
to be done at once for them, since he knew, 
of his own knowledge, that they were being 
starved to death. 

The case was taken to the British Lega- 
tion, and received attention as one of per- 
secution in violation of treaty stipulations. 
Mr. Wyndham, the Charge d’ Affaires, 
showed interest in following it up; but the 
Turkish Minister of Foreign Affairs, in 
answer to remonstrances, denied the facts, 
declaring that no such person as Feizi 
Zade had ever been heard of, much less 
imprisoned. He further declared that no 
persons had been imprisoned on account of 
religious belief at the place named. 

Mr. Wyndham asked for the circum- 
stances of the arrival and arrest of these 
men. No facts were known on this sub- 
ject; and in view of the denial of the Turk- 
ish authorities, the British Embassy could 
take no further steps without some definite 
proof that the denial was of bad faith. 
Mr. Wyndham probably concluded that his 
informants had been made the victims of 
some mystification. 

Every attempt to find a clew to the 
whereabouts of Feizi Zade and his com- 
panions failed. They cou!d be traced to 
Samsoun, on the Black Sea; but no one 
could prove that they had gone directly to 
Constantinople. Noone could prove that 
they had ever reached Constantinople. 
The man who had brought the letter from 
the party was terrified at being asked to 
give testimony as a witness. He dared not 
tell a thing that would reflect upon the acts 
of the Turkish Government. So he gave 
warning that, if called upon to testify, he 
would deny having told any such story, 
and would declare that he had never heard 
of such persons. Cautious inquiries at the 
place of their alleged detention brought 
out the statement from one of the guards, 
that two suck men had once been there, 
but that he knew not what had become of 
them. A question put at the same place a 
few days later was met by a rough warn- 
ing that any one asking about those men 
would be arrested. 

Doubts began to be felt as to the reality 
of the arrival of the whole party at Con- 
stantinople. lt seemed impossible that so 
many men could be swallowed up and 
leave no trace. At all events no case could 
be made out that would gain credence at 
the British Embassy. Nothing remained to 
do but to wait. 

Six months after these events, a Turkish 
soldier stopped a Obristian in the street, 
and asked a private interview. A quiet 
spot was named, to which the two men 
went separately. Then the soldier said 
that he was one of the men from Nev 
Shehir. He seemed to be an earnest 
Christian; and in other interviews he won 
the hearts of all who saw him. This is the 
story of the lost fifteen as told by the 
soldier. ° 

Several years ago, a converted Moslem, 
named Abmed Agha, and employed as a 
colporteur by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, met Feizi Zade Mehmed Effendi. 
Feizi Zade was then # professor in a 
mosque school at Beshiktush, on the Bos- 
phorus. He sought to controvert Ahmed 
Agha’s statements as to Christ. In order 
the better to do so, he obtained a New 
Testament, assured that any lucid mind 
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could have no trouble in silencing the 
Christian out of his own book. He read 
Matthew, and afterward Mark, and finally 
the other gospels, without reaching the 
result which he had expected. So he 
found himself reduced to the necessity of 
presenting to Ahmed Agha nothing more 
than the Moslem’s regular and well-worn 
arguments against the deity of Christ. 
Talks of this nature were frequent, and 
resulted in many visits of Feizi Zade to a 
Protestant chapel, where he heard the 
Gospel preached in Turkish. 

The home of Feizi Zade was in Nev 
Shehir, to which place he used to go every 
few years to see his family. In 1879 he 
went home to this place, taking with him 
a deep impression of the value of Chris- 
tianity. 

It might be true; but still he saw no rea- 
son to abandon Islam, which he believed 
to be a later revelation from God. In this 
frame of mind, he began his duties at 
Nev Shehir, as teacherin the great mosque. 
Two hundred young men were under his 
instruction in that mosque. His teaching 
was marked by a strong insistance on the 
duty of obedience to God, permitting no 
illusions as to the value of a mere formal 
profession of faith. The whole Moslem 
population of the city revered him as a 
pious and effective preacher. 

Some of the students in the mosque 
school were wide-awake young men, and 
asked their teacher questions about the re- 
lations to Islamism of Christianity and 
Judaism, on which the Moslems profess to 
base their own doctrine. Such questions 
resulted in the formation of a special class 
to examine Christian doctrine asa valuable 
part of a moslem theological education- 
The class was composed of ten, and after- ~ 
ward of fifteen, members, It was under- 
stood in the Mosque that the men were 
studying some old booke not permitted to 
the common people ; but, nevertheless, it was 
found best to hold sessions in secret in a 
room in Feizi Zade’s house. Tbus the 
revered Moslem theologian was daily lec- 
turing to his two hundred studepts in the 
great mosque, and at the same time study- 
ing Christianity with his fifteen special in- 
timates. 

This extraordinary situation continued 
during five years. The students were more 
and more interested; Feizi Zade himself 
made constant progress in Christian knowl- 
edge and experience. They went through 
the gospels again and again. When a 
knotty point presented itself, the teacher 
would contrive to meet the Protestant 
preacher, and involve him in discussion. 
Then, after getting out of the unsuspecting 
preacher all the light hé could, he would 
give his compavions the result of his 
queries. . 

The study, begun as a matter of curious 
speculation, had become a reverent search 
for light. The teacher himself felt more 
and more that he must tell his own race the 
truth which he had found. Of course his 
double-face life became insupportable. But 
to profess Christianity in that city would be 
certain death. So he resulved to return to 
Constantinople. 

In 1884, accordingly, Feizi Zade an- 
pounced that be was guing to return to bis 
school in Beshiktash in Constantinople. His 
fifteen special students also gave out that 
they were going to the capital to “ study.” 
Neither of these statements was at all 
strange, and they excited no comment in 


the city. 
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The young men had accepted Christian- 
ity with different degrees of intelligence- 
Some were entirely with their teacher in 
the purpose to preach Christ. They all 
supposed that the mere fact of their conse- 
crating themwelves to the work of the evan- 
gelist, would enable them, after studying 
in some Christian gountry, to return to 
Turkey to preach, protected by all the pow- 
er of the Ghristian Governments, whose 
veal for Christ could not, they argued, be 
less than their own. 

So the little band set out on the momen- 
tous journey. To avoid remark they trav- 
eled in three parties, one day's journey 
apart. Feizi Zade took with him his wife 
and two children. At Samsoun, on the 
Black Sea, the whole company reunited, 
after a journey in which Feizi Zade had re- 
vealed himself to Protestants in two places, 
addressing the students in the theological 
seminary at Marsovan. In Samsoun he 
felt more at liberty, and consulted with the 
Protestants with little reserve. [le also 
preached in the Protesant chapel, to a 
good-sized audience. His address was not 
particularly moving, as he spoke as any 
Moslem might speak, of the duty of faith- 
fulness, and of man’s obligation to God as 
the giver of all good; but, toward the 
close, he was carried away by his feelings. 
‘* Yes,” said he, ** we owe a debt to God, 
and, as we give ourselves to work for him, 
we must truly devote ourselves to his 
cause. When! think of the Lord Jesus 
coming to earth, and giving himself up to 
death, and when | think that it was for me, 
a poor sinner, that he gave himself to 
death, Lam forced to say that I am ready 
to die for him. This is what we all must 
be ready to do, we must be willing to se- 
cept, for his sake, what he accepted for 
ours.” 

During this address several Moslems had 
listened with some wonder; and, at last, 
one of them left the room. While Feizi 
Zade was making the declaration of devo- 
tion to Christ, two Moslems, whose dress 
showed them to belong to the higher class 
of religious teachers, entered the room. 
When Feizi Zade’s eye fell upon them, he 
realized that he had been imprudent, and 
he slightly paused. But the Turks had 
heard enough, and saying, ‘‘ We did not 
wish to interrupt. Go on,” they again 
went out. 

This incident caused Feizi Zade some 
anxiety; but at the door of the chapel he 
was met by the Pasha commanding the gar- 
rison, who treated him so kindly as to dis- 
arm his fears. 

The next day the party sailed for Con- 
stantinople. As the steamer entered the 
Bosphorus, Feizi Zade explained to his 
companions the various points of interest 
which they saw. At the mouth of the 
harbor they saw a number of man-of-war’s 
boats waiting for them. The teacher ex- 
plained that there was probably some great 
man in the first cabin, for whom these 
boats were waiting. In a few moments 
the steamer bad slacked up, and an officer 
from the boats had come on board, the 
boats, meanwhile, forming a circle around 
the steamer. Feizi Zade and his compan- 
ions watched these proceedings with some 
curiosity, wondering who the great Pasha 
could be who was to be received with such 
honor. Ina moment more, however, the 
officer was calling aloud for Feizi Zade 
Mehmed Effendi. 

‘* Here,” said the astonished man. 

‘*And are these your students?” asked 
the officer. ‘* Then come along, all of you; 
we have brought boats for you.” 

But a little’time was required to put the 
whole party, with their baggage, into the 
boats. They were taken to the War De- 
partment under guard, and thence to the 
great barracks at Scutari (where Florence 
Nightingale bad her hospital, thirty years 
ago). There they were put into military dress 
and first realized the tremendous risks they 
ran in believing on Christ. In answer to 
inquiry, they were told that they were 
drafted into the army. Against this they 
protested that, as theological students they 
were exempt from the draft, but were told 
that, though outwardly they were theologi- 
cal students, they were Christians within, 
and must take the consequence of their 
apostasy. It was a forlorn and crushed 
band of men that at length came out of the 
barracks, in uniform, as privates of the 
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Turkish Army, but in inward realty, well- 
to-do men overwhelmed by the magnitude 
of the disaster that had given them up, 
helpless, to the life of servitude which the 
Tugkish private soldier must lead at the 
very best. Feizi Zade, having seen his wife 
and children takemfrom him at the very 
first, was utterly cast}down. For him espe- 
cially the fall was tremendous from the 
position of the man of letters, who had been 
courted and made much of all his life, and 
who had never done a particle of manual 
labor from childhood up, to the position of 
a cipher, without will or rights, and subject 
to any call for menial service from any sub- 
altern offieer. 

From the great barracks the party were 
taken toa guard house in Scutari and shut 
up together in a large room for the night. 
In the evening ‘the leader said to his 
mourning followers that there was but one 
recourse for such as they—prayer. So that 
Turkish guard house saw what it had 
never seen before—a prayer-meeting. The 
little company sang the hymn ‘“ Oh! where 
shall rest be found?” But in the middle of 
the hymn, the door was opened, and some 
officers came in and seized their books, 
tearing them to pieces. When they were 
left again alone, Feizi Zade said: ‘“ They 
esnnot take away what is in our hearts. 
Let us finish our hymn.” They sang the rest 
of the bymn and Feizi Zade offered prayer. 
In the midst of the prayer, the door was 
again burst open, and the officers fell upon 
the praying teacher, with kicks and cuffs, 
saying: ‘* We'll teach you to desecrate one 
of the Sultan’s buildings with infidel 
prayers,” 

The party remained together only that 
one night, and they were then separated to 
different corps of the army. 

‘Lhe soldier who gave this information 
wasa man of slight education, but he had 
alarge knowledge of Scripture, and in tell- 
ing his story recited the hymn in full of 
which he wished to speak. He was patient 
under his trials, saying that the Lord would 
deliver him when it seemed to him good, 
and would meanwhile give him strength to 
bear all that he might send. He was full 
of unbounded love for Feizi Zade, and 
much distressed because he had no clew to 
the whereabouts of his teacher. For some 
weeks he had received occasional messages 
from him, such as ‘‘ Remember the prom- 
ises,” ‘* Now is the time for faith,” ‘ Pray 
all the time,” etc.; but after two or three 
months the messages ceased, and nothing 
more had been heard from any of the 
party. 

The soldier gave his story, and went 
away. Twice after this he met with Chris- 
tian friends, and these friends were a little 
alarmed lest his joy at finding friends 
should lead him into imprudence, and too 
frequent visits, which would be certain to 
attract attention. It was decided by some 
who had seen him to warn him not to seek 
to see his new friends more than once a 
month or so. A man was sent, with a 
cautious message to this effect, to the 
place where he had been seen; but it was 
too late. The man was not to be found. 
Months have passed since that time, and a 
constant search has been made for the 
missing soldier. All the result of the search 
is to learn from his former comrades that 
**he has been sent off on duty.” This can 
only mean, under the circumstances, that 
the watchful spies of Government dis- 
covered his interviews with the Christians, 
and that he has been banished, if not 
worse, in cons: quence. 

Thus is effaced the last clew of the fate 
of ‘‘ the lost fifteen.” 

_ — inet 


ARCHDEACON FREDERIC WIL- 
LIAM FARRAR. 





BY G@. MONROE RKOYOR, 





“ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 





Turse words were written five hundred 
years ago, by a hopeless politician, a disap- 
pointed lover, and a banished partisan, 
who had, when in power, banished others. 
These are the plain facts in the history of 
Dante, a Florentine gentleman of the 
Guelph faction. The ‘‘ Divine Comedy” was 
born of impotent hatred and mad vengeance. 
And I say this, notwithstanding all the fine 
writing of Macaulay and Lowell about 
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the Divine Dante. These Pes mneae 
men laugh at the authoritative and 
dogmatic utterances of theologians; but 
they quietly assume for themselves a not 
less infallible wisdom. And Whe dares to call 
it in qmestion? No man of intelligence 
doubts the marvelous foree, the infernal 
beauty, the magnificent and diabolical 
imagery of the ‘‘ Divine Comedy”; and I 
think no intelligent man, whois also a man 
of sense, and free from all literary conceit, 
and literary cant, can doubt that this great 
poem came from the red-hot furnace of 
Florentine malignity, nurtured by genera- 
tions of bloody family feuds. The words 
of this great Italian poet bave been the 
power of the priest and the sorrow of the 
world for five long centuries. They may 
be sublime poetry to literary gentlemen, 
but they have been sublime terror to the 
hearts of the many millions of every-day 
men and women staggering down the dark 
ways of human experience and human 
woe. But the power is broken; the load 
lifted; the black cloud rolled back, and an 
accredited priest and dignitary of the 
Church of England, speaking as it were ez- 
cathedra, has revoked the curse, tora off 
the diabolical inscription, and proclaimed 
the better gospel, the ‘‘glad tidings of 
eternal hope.” Others have spoken and 
written with equal, and perhaps superior, 
ability, but none with the force of Arch- 
deacon Farrar; and his ‘ Eternal Hope” 
will be an eternal blessing to his country 
and to his race. 

Archdeacon Farrar is a scholar, a rhet- 
orician, and a polemical controversialist. 
His last tilt has been with a knight of the 
law; and I thimk the Archdeacon has been 
worsted in the combat. But then, Lord 
Bramwell is in for a great deal more than 
he had at first counted upon. It is true, I 
believe, that his Lordship has had the last 
‘* go” at this reverent antagonist, and got 
in a very stunning blow; but I must re- 
mind Lord Bramwell that clergymen are 
not confined to such worldly means as 
monthly periodicals. If knocked out of 
time in that ring, they have fresh backers 
in another. It was my privilege to attend 
divine service on Hospital Sunday (June 
14th) at St. Margaret’s, Westminster. The 
Vicar’s sermon, apropos of the occasion, 
was, in part, a history of hospitals, the 
cause and necessity of their existence. The 
Archdeacon referred to the generally-ac- 
cepted fact that hospitals were unknown 
to the pagan world; and he attributed this 
fact not so much to the want of philan- 
thropy as to the necessity. He described 
the simple, temperate civilization of the 
ancient Athenians, and contrasted it with 
the vicious and intemperate civilization of 
modern Breton; and I must say the reverend 
speakcr made out a much better case for 
Athens than for London, for paganism than 
for Christianity. London builds hospitals, 
it is true; but her vice and sin and intem- 
perance entail disease and misery, which 
more than counterbalance the blessings of 
these philanthropic institutions. The 
pagan world of Greece and Rome did 
not build hospitals, for the reason that 
they were not required. Now I do not 
pretend to give any sort of a report of 
Archdeacon Farrar’s sermon, The church 
was very much crowded, and I was com- 
pelled to stand at the entrance, where I 
could not take notes, and where I was even 
unable to hear all that was said. This ser- 
mon will, doubtless, be published, when all 
who wish can read it for themselves. But 
I think that I do not seriously misrepresent 
the general drift of Archdeacon Farrar’s 
sermon, when I say that the merit due to 
Christian civilization for hospitals is more 
than balanced by the demerits uf mod- 
ern intemperance and sensuality and sel- 
fish vice, and that the civilization of Athens, 
at its best period, was superior to the pres- 
ent civilization of England. The preacher 
described the healthy, the temperate, the 
simple games of the Athenians; and then, 
with burning words of eloquence, he drew 
the dreadful picture of the intemperate, 
the squalid, the diseased, the sinful, the 
utterly miserable and wretched life of Lon- 
don, and bade us look upon this picture 
and then on that. But Lord Bramwell did 
not escape; for the preacher, in conclusion, 
spoke with indignation of the use that had 
been made of bits of Scripture to discour- 
age those who were trying to do right. Of 











courae, asa rule, préachers are rather given 
to quoting bits of Scripture; but it. seems 
that they object to these “ bits’? when they 
happen not to suit their present purpose, 
Textual preaching has its advantages; ang 
it would seem that it also has, at times, its 
disadvantages. But if you appeal to Cesar, 
to Cesar you must go, and Lerd Brarowell, 
being an advocate of Cesar, was, perhaps, 
the more disposed to make this appeal. 

But what would be thought of Lord 
Bramwell if, on taking his seat as one of 
Her Majesty’s judges, upun the English ju. 
dicial bench, he had referred to Archdeacon 
Farrar’s having quoted ‘‘ bits” of common 
law to discourage those who were trying to 
do right? But this mode of discussion is, 
and always has been, monopolized by 
preachers; and how dare a lawyer to quote 
the Bible against an Archdeacon? But, in 
spite of all this, the Archdeacon is alto. 
gether right, and Lord Bramwell is all 
wrong on the drink question; and his Lord 
ship will, I think, in time, regret that, by 
his very clever, temperate, and scriptural 
arguments in favor of drink, he has ‘‘ made 
it more difficult to do right and easier to do 
wrong.” 

Archdeacon Farrar is a somewhat pedan- 
tic scholar. I of course use the word pedan- 
tic in its proper and in no offensive sense, 
His scholastic acquirements are various and 
considerable. He took a first in classics at 
Cambridge, and has ever since given him- 
self to scholastic pursuits. Besides three 
or four class-books on the study of the 
Greek language, Dr. Farrar has written 
essays on the ** Origin of Language and the 
Families of Speech,” and has contributed 
articles to Kitto’s ** Cyclopedia,” the Zncy- 
clopedia Britannica, and to several bibli- 
cal commentaries. Dr. Farrar is fond of 
using uncommon and learned words. He 
has sent me to the dictionary oftener than 
any other English writer. He must bave 
some small purpose in this pedantic use of 
words; for no one can write in a clearer, 
simpler style when be has a mind to do it, 
‘* Eric,” a story of school-boy life, is writ- 
ten with a charming ease and grace. | 
think * Farrar’s Life of Christ,” is marred 
by a rhetoric, which, while it is sometimes 
truly eloquent, is too often grandiloquent, 
The simple style of ‘‘ Eric” would have 
been more artistic, more beautiful, more 
impressive, and altogether better suited to 
the “ Life of Jesus of Nazareth.” 

Dr. Farrar has published much, and the 
chips from his workshop fly thick and fast in 
almost every direction. He must be a wan 
of great application and industry. In spite 
of his scholastic and thoughtful sermons, 
the vicar of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
is undoubtedly the most popular Church 
preacher in London. He has a fine appear- 
ance anid acommanding address. His voice 
is somewhat monotonous and “ sing song” 
in tone, but it is strong and clear and full. 
Archdeacon Farrar is a Low and Broad 
Churchman, and St. Margaret’s is one of 
the very few churches in London where the 
service is neither chanted uorintoned. St. 
Margaret’s is always full; and one must go 
early, if one wants a seat. Dr. Farrar has 
delivered the Fulsean lectures at Cam- 
bridge University, and is to give this year’s 
Bampton lectures at Oxford. He is a very 
able man, both as ascholar and a preacher, 
and I think he unites these two qualities 
as few men have done. 

LonpDon, ENGLAND. 





THE CALL FROM BULGARIA. 


BY THE REV. HENRY WOODWARD HULBERT, 
MISSIONARY AT RUSTOHUK, BULGARIA. 





Tuis youthful principality has found its 
voice. As I write, the air is filled with 
martial and patriotic music. Each able- 
bodied Bulgarian has left his domestic 
labors at the call of Prince Alexander, and, 
gun in hand, awaits the issue of events in 
Eastern Rumelia. The Russian officers 
have resigned their positions ia the army, 
and, for the time, the influence from St. 
Petersburg is in abeyance. The national 
and racial feeling is burning at white heat, 
and all classes await the decision of the 
representatives of the Great Powers with & 
firm determination that United Bulgaria 
can never again be torn apart. 

In this atmosphere, surcharged with the 
spirit of revolution, the present writer 
found the missionaries laboring under the 
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care of the Methodist Episcopal Board of 
the United States at Rustchuk, the largest 
city in the country. He was welcomed to 
their cheerful homes, and received an in- 
spiration from looking into the faces of 
men and women who are bravely and 
patiently pushing on in the midst of the 
greatest discouragements. While the 
storm of war threatens, they are prayer- 
fully holding their own, seeking to dis- 
cover how events, however serious, can be 
controlled for the cause of a spiritual and 
biblical faith. War brings, inevitably, de- 
moralization; and this mission, which has 
been so severely tried and crippled in the 
past, looks forward to any renewal of hos- 
tilities with direst forebodings. 

A glance at the history of this mission 
apd the character of the people amung 
whom it labors reveals the tremendous 
odds that are seemingly in the way of the 
spread of an evangelical faith. Before the 
Crimean War, the Bu'garians attracted the 
attention of the American Board at Con- 
stantinople. Dr. Riggs tranSlated the New 
Testament into their language. Varna and 
its vicinity were visited. Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin presented the project of establishing 
a mission on the lower Danube before the 
directors of the American Board. But as 
it did not seem feasible to them at that date 
to enlarge the work of the society in that 
direction, Dr. Hamlin turned to the Metb- 
odist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions 
then in session at Palmyra, N. Y. (Sum- 
mer of 1856), and appealed to them to 
take up the work in Northern Bulgaria. 
They acceded, and sent Dr. Long, now a 
professor in Robert College, as the pioneer 
missionary. Dr. Hamlin, as a life-director 
of the Methodist Board, has followed the 
work he suggested with great interest. 
Speaking of the work in Bulgaria, 
he remarked, in 1877, when the war 
was impending: ‘If this mission has 
seemed to be somewhat slow of devel- 
opment, it has not been more so than the 
missions of the American Board; and un- 
less the Russian war should efface it, it 
must lead to great results. For the first 
time in history a pure Gospel is taught on 
the lower Danube.” 

The mission was not effaced by the war; 
and to-day, with many ascar resulting from 
that contest, is slowly and surely gathering 
headway. Messrs. Challis, Lounsbury, 
Ladd, and Constantine, with their wives, 
and Miss Linna Schenck, with native 
helpers, are getting constantly a firmer 
grasp upon the territory assigned to their 
charge. The membership is still insignifi- 
cant, consisting of forty-five, with thirty- 
one persons on probation. The adherents 
number one hundred and thirty-seven. 
The girls school is prospering, and the the- 
ological school at Sistov has ten students. 
Next year, the first class, of four members, 
graduates, and will gointo the active ser- 
vice of the ministry. The press of the mis- 
sion is active, and Brother Ladd is putting 
forth treatises which - will be of permanent 
value to the scanty literature of Bulgaria. 
He is at present at work on a short history 
of the Christian Church, which he is basing 
on the lectures of Dr. R. D. Hitchcock, of 
Uvion Theological Seminary, where Mr. 
Ladd was a student for three years. 


There are several reasons that make Bul- 
garia one of the most difficult of mission 
fields. The continuity ot the work since 
1856 has been frequently broken into. The 
mission has, in fact, been virtually aban- 
doned several times, and when reoccupied 
the work has had to be done all over again. 
The late war nearly fulfilled the fear of 
Dr. Hamlin. The missionaries left the 
field, and the few followers were scattered. 
This must be looked upon as a misfortune. 
The disturbed condition of the country, the 
Opportunity to help the afflicted and to as- 
suage the horrors of war might have been 
80 used as to give the missionaries a hold 
upon the affections of the people, that, per- 
haps, nothing else could have done. Then, 
too, had a good force of missionaries been 
On the field, well-supported, by the society at 
home, immediately at the close of the war, 
the mission might have worked with great 
advantage, especially in giving schools to 
the people, who, at that time, might have 
been more easily led than now. But let us 
be thankful that the work was resumed as 
early as it was, and that to-day we find as 


The chief obstacle in the way of the work 
of the miesionaries : lies in the utter spirit- 
ual deadness of the Bulgarian people. Sev- 
enty per cent. of the population belong to 
the Orthodox Greek Okurclr; 29 per cent. 

are Moslems, and 0.72 per cent. are Jews. 

Probably not more than 50,000 persons out 

of the two millions of Bulgaria can read or 
write. The Orthodox Church has had a 
controlling grasp upon the entire country 
for years. The bishops have all along 
played the part of Bulgarian statesmen. 
The people cannot dissociate the ideas of 
Church and State. Only those who are fa- 
miliar with the lifeless formality of the 
Greek Church can understand the inertness 
of mind and heart with which the mission- 
aries have to struggle. It is like trying to 
put life in a stone to attempt to lead this 
people to a spiritual discernment of Bible 
truths. The very terminology of faith is 
enigmatical. There can be few cases of 
strong conviction that lead to a decided 
transformation of life. If the people were 
earnest members of their own Church, it 
would be better. Utter indifference is 
worse than a spirit of persecution. This 
obstacle lies in the nature of the case, and 
human agency cannot overcome it by any 
rapid method. 

The second great obstacle lies in the in- 
adequacy of the force at work. The mis- 
sionaries are somewhat isolated, and their 
following is small. The Bulgarian con- 
verts have not yet been able to exert much 
influence among their country-men. An 
American has far more weight of authority. 
The fact is that the field is imperfectly 
manned, and the few gallant soldiers pushed 
to this frontier, facing the unoccupied Em- 
pire of Russia, feel the need of recruits 
to the service who will bring fresh heart 
into the work. The hard, dry, matter-of- 
fact labor of a pioneer missionary is not 
conducive to the most spirituality in the 
man himself, or in his hopefulness and 
cheer in his labors. 

The third obstacle is the organized op- 
position which the mission receives from 
the Orthodox Greek Church, and from the 
public officials. Violent persecution is not 
resorted to; but there are endless ways of 
bringing to naught the most strenuous 
labors of the missionaries. It is not Bul- 
garian influence alone that must be faced 
and borne; but the whole Church of Russia 
helps on the opposition. Russia looks with 
dislike on the Protestant movement in 
Bulgaria, and has all along used her em- 
missarics to hinder the work. She does 
not intend to let the Protestant principles 
get a firm hold on any Slav race if she can 
help it. Inthe tenth century the Russians 
were nominally converted through Bul- 
garia; and the prospect now is that 
through the same channel she may receive 
the pure faith of the Bible. 


Another great discouragement to the 
workers is a half suspicion that the 
very existence of the mission is on proba- 
tion. Instead of the conviction that the 
whole Church joins its prayers for the suc- 
cess of the work, there is the feeling that 
a critical eye is turned upon the Bulgarian 
mission as one of the least successful of 
the Methodist Church. Men who are called 
upon to do the heroic work demanded of 
these missionaries in Bulgaria need to feel 
that they have behind them a prayerful, 
sympathizing Christian world. The cry 
for results should give place to a spirit of 
patient waiting for the hand of the Lord to 
move. 

On the other hand, the encouragements 
for the work in Bulgaria are at present 
great enough to inspire even a hesitating 
mind. In their order of importance they 
may follow the order of the discourage- 
ments given before. A revived national 
feeling, which just at present haa worked 
the people up to a white heat, is doing 
much to awaken the indifferent minds of 
the nation. A warm patriot of strong 
convictions is the kind of man to make a 
warm and earnest Christian. The great 
impetus in the educational affairs of the 
principality is having its effect upon the 
ignorant masses. Men are more ready to 
listen to what 18 said to them simply and 
earnestly. The spirit of inquiry for the 
truth is growing. The Bible will more and 
more lead to a dissatisfaction with the bar- 
ren results of the established Charch. The 





good a showing as we do. 


Experience gives added power to the mis- 
sionaries, and the native members are be- 
coming better grounded in the faith. 
Buildings are going up, aad the schools are 
getting ou a firm foundation. ' The awak- 
ened national life has brought with it a 
greater liberality, and the Russian in- 
fluence has considerably abated, and is now 
at alow ebb. The missionaries themselves 
do not acknowledge that the mission is on 
probation. Jt must ‘succeed! To give up 
the struggle would be traitorous! Bul- 
garia is the door into Russia; and before 
long the evangelical world will be called 
upon to enter in. The Christian world 
will watch with a prayerful interest the 
gallant struggle of our Methodist brethren 
on the lower Danube. The splendid piece 
of work entrusted to their charge needs a 
stronger moral and financial support, and 
more men to face directly the difficult 
problems on the field. 
The recent revolution in Eastern Rume- 
lia, and the union of the two Bulgarias is a 
most encouraging fact in the case. By 
this union and the increased national and 
independent feeling, Russian influence is 
deprived of its power to arrest the growing 
Protestant Churches. The American Board 
has done some of its best work in Eastern 
Rumelia, and, on the fusion of this section 
with Bulgaria, Protestantism will figure 
prominently in the new order of affairs. 
Graduates from Robert College are scat- 
tered everywhere over the country, and are 
taking positions of authority under the 
new régime. Besides all these there is an 
organization called the Bulgarian Evangeli- 
cal Society, which receives the support of 
all the Protestants of the principality, and 
which is growing in vigor and influence. 
Whether this may not at some time be the 
center of a great national movement or not 
it would not now be safe to predict. It is 
a result for which we can work and pray. 
I close with the words of the report made 
by the Rev. D. C. Challis to the Methodist 
Episcopal Board in 1884: ‘* Allow me to 
urge, then, the importance of a strong 
support for the theological school, if our 
friends mean to give Bulgaria a fair trial. 
Only be patient; the Bulgarians are not 
quick to move; but, under the influence of 
the right spirit, they are capable of moving 
strongly. Lend a hand, dear friends—you 
who sent us here--and Bulgaria shall be 
added to the circlet of stars that adorns the 
brow of modern evangelism!” 


THE RACE PROBLEM BEING 
SOLVED. 


BY PROF. W. E. ©. WRIGHT. 








Tue school laws of Kentucky forbid 
‘* forever” the putting together in the kame 
public school of white and black children. 
This is one of the worst defects in the 
school system of the state. In localities 
where the population is evenly divided, this 
provision doubles the territory of every 
district, and often leaves quite a percentage 
of the families too far from the schoolhouse 
for their children to attend with any regu- 
larity. In some other localities scattered 
families of one race are left without even 
the name of school privileges. Jackson 
County, for example, has not enough 
colored childre. to make up a colored 
district by taking in the entire county. 
Kentucky claims to provide education 
for all her children; but, for colored 
families living in such counties as the 
one mentioned, the state furnishes nu 
school, In one such neighborhood, 
not long ago, the schoolhouse door was 
suddenly thrown open to a family that had 
always been excluded. The white citizens 
of the district woke up to the fact that they 
could have more public money and a better 
school if these colored children were 
counted in with their own. As the children 
all played together out of school they saw 
no objection to letting them study together 
in the schoolhouse, if the district could only 
draw the additional money. They thought 
of a way to doit. The family was not very 
dark. The people went before the county 
judge and desired him to declare the family 
white. If the legislature of Arkansas can, 
by joint resolution, determine the pro- 
nunciation of the state’s name, why 
may not,a Kentucky judge, by an order 
in court, determine the color of a citizen? 








force of laborers isimproving year by year.; 


tion, and‘the district was made happy by 
an addition to its funds, and the former 
‘‘colored” children were made equally happy 
in receiving permission to attend school. 
In another county, a white man found 
himself two miles from a white school, and 
his children attended so irregularly that, 
year after year, they made almost no prog- 
ress. Close by his farm was a colored 
school. The children played with his out 
of school time; and he soon made the dis- 
covery that the colored children were get- 
ting on in their books much faster than 
his children. That must not be permitted. 
After inquiring carefully into the character 
and qualifications of the colored teacher, 
and considering all the elements of the 
problem, he went boldly to the colored 
trustees, and asked permission to send his 
children to their school, and pay tuition for 
them. They were friendly men, and gave 
permission. The school proved to be a 
good one. It was so near that his children 
seldom missed a day; and in two months 
they learned more than in the two years 
before. The next year he was more anx- 
ious than before to continue to patronize 
the same school, and is not likely to go 
back to the old plan this year, nor ever. 
These are great steps for Southern men; 
but they are steps to which the logic of 
events must soon push many more. Preju- 
dice is powerful, and this race feeling is 
entrenched behind what seem to be mas- 
sive walls of custom and pride. But they 
cannot resist the united assault of equity 
and self-interest. The intelligence of the 
state will not long be willing to see its edu- 
cational system crippled to gratify « base- 
less sentiment; nor will the property of 
the state continue indefinitely willing to 
have school taxes increased by this expen- 
sive double system. Ten years ago Ken- 
tucky laws refused to hear a colored wit- 
ness in any case against a white man. 
That sentiment went to pieces like a bub- 
ble. The repeal of the law was made al- 
most unanimously, and six months after- 
ward scarcely a trace of the old feeling in 
the matter could be found. Race distinc- 
tions in the public schools have no more 
valid reasons behind them than did the 
discrimination against colored men on the 
witness stand. 

Benes, Ky. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


BY HON. 8. G. W. BENJAMIN, 
Late Unitep States MotiwTeR To Penata. 


Tue failure of Russia to seize Constanti- 
nople when it was in her grasp in 1875 was 
one of the few blunders which can be set 
down to the foreign policy of that astute 
power. For centuries her eyes had been 
fixed on the Golden Horn. The last Russo- 
Turkish war was undoubtedly secretly in- 
stigated by Russian emissaries in order to 
give her a pretext for making a further 
advance southward. ‘he armies of Russia 
actually gazed on the glittering spires of 
Stamboul, and already bathed, by antici- 
pation, in the blue waters of the Bosphorus 
that rolled before them. If Russia, in that 
critical moment of her history, had pos- 
sessed the nerve to seize Constantinople and 
defy Europe, all her past history proves 
that she would have remained there. 

But Russia retired. During the succeed- 
ing interval she has perceived the profound 
mistake she made. After peace was signed 
it was discovered that the results of the 
war, while injurious to Turkey, were of 
questionable advantage to Russia. She had 
poured out blood and money, and yet was 
farther than ever from Constantinople. The 
provinces which the war had released from 
the iron grip of the Turk now presented a 
formidable barrier to the aspirations of 
Rugsia herself. If Sclavic in race and syin- 
pathies, they were, on the other hand, more 
strangely impelled by the new-born sense 
of national life. Their fresh vigor led 
toward the assertion of independent power, 
not toward absorption by Russia. Gratitude 
in such a case would be quite a secondary 
sentiment, a noble feeling, but altogether 
unpractical under the circumstances. To 
preserve their new liberty the Sclavs of the 
Turko-Europ: an peninsula are prepared to 


that principle, and to present a granite wall | 
against Russia herself if need be. The 





At any rate this judge issued the declara- 
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But still another result of that war was 
to arouse the jealousy of Austria-Hungary, 
or rather of Hungary; for Austria without 
Hungary is to-day practically nothing, 
destined sooner or later to become part of 
the Pan-Germanic Empire. Hungary, on 
the other hand, has aspirations which not 
only make her now the strongest element 
of the Austrian Empire, but ordain for her 
a powerful independence at no distant 
period. Servia, Bulgaria, and Hungary 
were all independent but afew centuries 
ago. Hungary does not propose to see Servia 
and Bulgaria free states, and herself only a 
constituent state shackled to an incon- 
gruous empire. Her vitality, her energy, 
her hope, her ambition, are enormous. 
The significance of the present position of 
Hungary is the more evident when it is 
considered that Russia has no foe more 
implacable than Hungary. The Hunga- 
rians are allied to the Turks by blood, and 
to the Poles by religion, and they never 
can forget the events of 1848. The last 
Russo-Turkish war aroused the apprehen- 
sion of Hungary. It isto this that is due 
the seizure of Bosnia by Austria-Hungary 
and her subsequent intrigues in that quar- 
ter with u view to advancing to the Mediter- 
ranean and at least heading off the designs 
of Russia. An alliance of Hungary, 
Poland, Servia and Bulgaria would bode 
no good to Russia. But still another 
element of discord and opposition to Rus- 
sian advance was stimulated to fresh ac- 
tivity by that war. Greece was awarded a 
large addition to her territory by the Treaty 
of Berlin. Instead of satisfying ber, it in- 
creased her discontent. It gave her addi- 
tional military strength to maintain her 
claims, while yet insufficient to sustain her 
natural ambition to a successful issue. That 
ambition ‘is to include within her dominion 
the entire littoral of the Aigean and the 
Marmora Seas, with Constantinople and 
the islands of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
The claim of Greece is not only natural 
but just. The islands are entirely Hellenic 
in traditions, character, and population. 
The coasts of Asia Minor were formerly 
Greek, and are stfil largely peopled by 
Greeks. Constantinople, although nomi- 
nally a capital of the Roman Empire, was 
practically Greek; for its people and lan- 
guage were Greek, while, in a still more 
important point, it was Greek, because, by 
the schism of the early Church, the two 
divisions of the Roman Empire became 
more distinct and opposed by reason of re- 
ligious differences than on account of race 
diversities. Tne Eaetern Church was called 
the Greek Church; its seat was at Vonstan- 
tinople; and the Greeks of to-day maintain 
that, as the preservers of that form of Chris- 
tianity for fifteen centuries, they are en- 
titled to succeed the Turks in the posses- 
sion of a capital founded by Greeks and 
carried by Greeks to the pinnacle of glory it 
subsequently attained. But a fortiori, there 
are at this very time not less than three 
hundred thousand Greeks resident at Con- 
stantinople. It is evident that Greece will 
risk her national existence in maintaining 
these claims; and she is right. No one is en- 
titled to hold Constantinople and the Archi- 
pelago but Greece; and, with Russia on the 
Bosphorus, the autonomy of Greece would 
be menaced both at Athens and Constanti- 
nople. Thepresent imbroglio in Bulgaria is 
a natural sequence of the late war. No 
one in his right mind ever dreamed that 
Russia would allow the question of the 
possession of Constantinople to remain 
long in abeyance. Notwithstanding the 
usual disclaimers from St. Petersburg, 
there is little reason to doubt that Russia is 
at the bottom of the conspiracy which re- 
sulted in the uprising in Rumelia. She is 
well aware that all parties concerned would 
be immensely irritated by the revolution, 
and that a collision would be all but inevi- 
table. She is willing to stand by until 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Servia, and Greece are 
by theears, The enthusiasm of the Russian 
masses to engage in a holy war in aid of 
their coreligionists, and the slaughters 
which the Turks, under great provocation, 
may be led to perpetrate, and which will 
be carefully exaggerated as in the last war, 
will give the, Czar the desired pretext. 
Under the specious pretense of seeking to 
assist suffering humanity and advance 
civilization, Russia will pour her legions 
into the theater of conflict, and take good 





care that Constantinople does not again 
escape from her grasp. Once there, she 
will say to Europe: *‘ Come one, come all. I 
am here to stay, and who so bold shall say 
me nay?” This is undoubtedly the pro- 
gram of Russia. Will she succeed? I 
think not. 
New Yor« City. 
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LABOR IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 
II. 








BY THE REV. NORMAN FOX. 


Bur if these elaborate Consular Reports 
show that the foreign workman receives 
not more than a third of the wages of the 
American, while the cost of living is the 
same, how does the European workman 
manage to live? He does not live in any 
such style as does the American working- 
man. 

While the dwelling of the town workman 
in foreign lands is but one or two small 
rooms, the country laborer lives in a poor 
hut, in which, perhaps, the cow and other 
animals must also be sheltered. The 
furniture is of the rudest kind, probably of 
his own make. His clothing and that of 
his family is the coarsest. rough, and of 
poor material, hanging loose and shapeless 
on their bodies, and worn till it is shabby 
and ragged. One Consul speaks of the 
toiling women in his district as clad only 
in waist and petticoat, with neither shoes, 
stockings nor underclothing. The American 
workman does not wear wooden shoes, nor 
any garment like the frock of the English 
plowman or the blouse of the French 
laborer. The American factory girls, pass- 
ing to and from their work, in becoming, 
and some in stylish,dress, present a striking 
contrast to the poorly-clad English female 
operatives. The poorer Andalusian laborer 
wears grass or hemp sandals, without 
stockings; his whole suit of clothes costing, 
perhaps, not more that $3.00, including 
hat and shoes. The respectable and not 
seldom fashionable garb of the American 
workingman would appear a matter of 
luxury to the German mechanic. The 
dress of the American laborer may cost 
more than that of the British operative; 
but it is much better in quality and make- 
up. 

In the matter of food, also, there is a vast 
difference. The German or French work- 
man rarely has meat, and then only the 
coarsest cuts. He eats black bread and the 
cheapest vegetables. He consumes little 
sugar, coffee, or tea. The Spanish work- 
man will subsist on rice, a little fish, 
bread, and vegetables cooked with olive 
oil. Our Consul at Rheims, in giving the 
cost of food, quotes the prices of horse flesh 
and donkey meat, as these enter very large- 
ly into the subsistence of the working 
classes. They range from ten to thirteen 
cents a pound, first quality, and from five 
to seven cents, second quality. Consumers 
declare the flesh of the donkey preferable 
to that of the horse. A large number of 
animals are slaughtered annually to supply 
the demand, and there are shops which 
deal exclusively in this meat, as the ordi- 
nary butchers are not allowed to traffic in 
it. It enters largely into the composition 
of sausages, which are popular, although the 
presence of the equine ingredient is known. 
Furthermore, the food of the European 
workman is often not only coarse, but also 
insufficient, which fact, with wretched 
and insanitary housing, resultsin impaired 
physical condition, dwarfed stature, gen- 
eral weakness, and a liability to disease. 

The scanty pay of the head of the family 
must be supplemented by the avails of his 
wife’s labor, ‘The women not only work in 
factories, but put the coal into the cellars 
in the cities, and the American tourist 
often notices, with sad surprise, the heav- 
ily-laden hand-cart drawn by a team con- 
sisting of a woman anda dog. In Belgium 
nearly 17,000 women and girls are employed 
in the mines and metal industries, in toil 
which degrades and brutalizes them. On 
the canals and rivers one often sees a 
woman harnessed to a heavily-laden boat, 
pulling with all her might. Seventy-five 
per cent. of the farm labor in Belgium is per- 
formed by women; and in other countries 
they do the severest agricultural work, dig- 
ging side by side with the men, or carrying 
manure about the fields in baskets strapped 
to their backs, They hold the plow, mow 
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the grass, and thresh thegrain. One consul 
says that, in a recent day’s walk, he counted 
180 women hoeing in the fields, and only 
fivemen. We can believe him when he 
says that one sees few fresh and merry 
faces among them, but only stooping forms, 
worn and weary visages, brown and 
wrinkled skins, with heavy, spiritless steps. 
The great loads they carry on their backs, 
in large panniers, renderthem humpbacked 
and crooked, giving them often at twenty- 
five the appearance of being fifty. One old 
woman, hoeing in the fields, said, in reply 
to our Consul’s questions, that she was 
sixty-five, having begun field work sixty 
years before by pulling weeds. Her hus- 
band was sick with the rheumatism, her one 
girl worked in the mill, and her two boys 
werein the army. For eleven hours’ work 
she got nineteen cents, with one meal. 
When not working for some one else, she 
gathered wood for her kitcben or grass for 
her cow. Her regular hours of work were 
from six to six; but often, for a few cents 
extra, she worked till nine or ten. The 
younger woman, working beside her had to 
stop amoment occasionally to fill the bottle 
of goats’ milk for her baby, lying in the 
grass at the edge of the field. 

The children, also, just as soon as they 
are able to do work which will command 
even the smallest remuneration, must con- 
tribute their little share toward the com- 
mon support; and this contribution is often 
made not only at the sacrifice of their edu- 
cation, but at the cost of the arrest of their 
physical development. And when the 
weather or other circumstances are such 
that field labor cannot be performed, knit- 
ting or weaving or wood’carving or some 
other house industry must be taken up; for 
the least slackening of exertion will let in 
the wolf at the door. 

This severe labor of women and children 
results in a sacrifice of health and lon- 
gevity. And domestic life is well-nigh 
destroyed as the house becomes merely a 
place to sleep. The housekeeping must be 
the rudest, and the cookery wretched; 
while, if relief from misery be sought in 
drink, the remedy aggravates the disease. 
And, moreover, the morality of the 
daughters is endangered through tempta- 
tion to an illicit escape from poverty and 
toil. 

It is true that, in European peasant life, 
there are many beautiful scenes of domestic 
happiness. But few of the working people 
are able to earn more than a scanty living. 
The French peasant family will manage to 
lay by a few francs; but it is only through 
the labor of all, combined with the most 
pinching economy. True, the German 
peasants increase and multiply, the growth 
of the population of the Empire having 
gone on from 1872 to 1882 at the rate of 
nearly half a million a year; and this in 
spite of the large emigratioa. But, never- 
theless, where there are not remarkable in- 
dustry and frugality, there are want and 
suffering. The general condition cf the 
European laborer is one of little hope. 
Even in health he can but just make both 
ends meet; and against sickness or old age 
he can secure no provision. A British 
laborer’s wife, being asked how they man- 
aged to live on their small income, said 
they did not live, they only “lingered.” 
Nor for their children have they much 
hope of a better lot than their own. 

And the condition of the working classes 
is in many cases made worse by unfortu- 
nate personal habits. There has been a 
constant increase of drunkenness in Ger- 
many during the last fifteen years; and 
with the growing number of drinking-sa- 
loons and dancing-halls there has been a 
deterioration in the character of large num- 
bers of the laborers. Our Consul-General 
at Berlin remarks that the excessive amount 
of beer consumed by the workingmen and 
their families tends to make them stupid 
and sluggish, though one seldom sees 
positive intoxication. Our Consul at 
Sonneburg thinks the working classes are 
injured, both physically and morally, by 
the amount of beer and tobacco they con- 
sume. In his district there is an average 
consumption of two quarts of beer a day 
for each male person, including children. 
He says that the beer habit, though accom. 
panied by little intoxication, is attended by 
quite as much poverty and genera) wretched- 
ness as is the whisky-drinking in other 





. nn 
countries. A German manufacturer jg 


quoted as declaring that beer is the ruin of 
the German workingman, consuming hig 
wages. But our Consul at Stettin remarks 
that whisky is not drunk in Northern Ger. 
many as much as formerly, lager-beer 
having taken its place, to the advantage of 
the’ laborers. Consul-General Cramer, of 
Berne, Switzerland, says that the excessive 
use of cheap brandy has caused so much 
evil and misery that the Federal authori. 
ties are considering the propriety of enact. 
ing restrictive Jaws. Our Consul at Basle 
speaks of an alarming increase in drinking 
during the last ten years. Half the inmates 
of the prisons are brought there by intem. 
perance; and the same vice, according to 
the estimate of physicians, causes half the 
number of deaths. This increase of 
drunkenness is attributed by some to the 
great increase in the manufacture of 
schnapps, which the impoverished work. 
man can obtain cheaper than beer or wine, 
Our Consul at Prague says there has been a 
decrease in the use of brandy in the same 
measure as cheap and good beer is obtain. 
able. Consul Bret Harte, of Glasgow, 
remarks that the greatest enemy of the 
laborers in his district is strong drink, of 
which they consume inordinate quantities, 
Our Consul at Cardiff says that excessive 
drinking is the prevailing sin of the Welsh 
people, a social curse and a national loss, 
Consul-General Merritt says that the strong 
drinking tastes of the English people, sup. 
ported by centuries of tradition, are ad. 
mitted to be the worst enemy to combat, 
and the greatest evil of the country. And 
the report is the same from other nations, 
The unfortunate .toiler, overworked, im. 
poverished and hopeless, sees but two re. 
sources for happiness—a wife and a dram 
—and he puts out his present misery at a 
usurious increase of the world’s wretched. 
ness. 

In some districts again, the working-peo. 
ple spend much money in gambling; for 
example, in Italy, where the lottery is's 
Government institution. Our Consul at 
Crefeld, in Germany, considers the pur. 
chase of lottery tickets one of the causes of 
poverty and distress among the working 
classes. Consul-General Merritt remarks 
that betting on horse-races is, unfortu- 
nately, on the increase. On a single great 
race, millions of do}lars will change hands, 
He considers the loss of money and attend- 
ant demoralization equal to that of the lot- 
tery systems of Southern countries, and, in 
London, between the temptations of the 
**publican” and the ‘‘book-maker,” the 
surplus earnings of thousands of laborers, 
artisans, and clerks are kept from reaching 
the savings bank. 


Our Consul at Sheffield remarks, also, that 
the workmen there are not so strict in their 
hours as in this country. They spend their 
time as recklessly as they do their money. 
A game of foot-ball will call thousands 
away from their bread-winning, even in the 
busiest seasons. Our Consul at Copenha- 
gen says that, in too many cases among 
Danish laborers, the money earned in brisk 
times is not saved, but spent in amuse- 
ments. A few years ago, when the coal- 
producers in England were paying unusu- 
ally large wages, Punch contained a picture 
of a fastidious young gentleman, buying a 
third-class railway ticket, because there were 
so many miners in the first-class compart- 
ment, But this very extravagance is to a cer- 
tain extent a result of despoadency, the 
laborer not being able to rise to the idea 
that, by rigid saving, he could attain 4 
materially better position. And the ‘‘ wan 
hope ” of the toiler was reflected in the re- 
mark of an English gentleman, a man of 
wide culture, who had risen from a humble 
rank, that the bitterest time of his life was 
when, as a young laborer, he determined to 
discard his provincial dialect and speak 
correctly, but he was ridiculed and con 
temned by his mates for wanting tu ‘‘speak 
fine” and ‘‘ imitate his betters.” The poor 
creatures believed that a laborer was born 
a dog, and that his only wisdom was to be 
content to die a dog. Our Consul in To- 
ronto, Canada, remarks that, even there, 
where the external conditions of labor are 
pot materially different from what they are 
in ‘‘ the states,” the hope of bettering their 
condition, and of securing to their children 
a higher position in life, seems to be less & 
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ing clases than it is on this side the line. 

He regards it a survival of the old-country 
idea that a man must be a gentleman or a 
drudge, according as his father was the 
one or the other. And this idea shows 
itself in this country in workingmen’s as- 
semblies in which foreign-born workmen 
talk of a fixed antagonism between capital 
and labor, whieh talk assumes that a work- 
ipgman never can become a capitalist, an 
jdea utterly un-American. 

Thus, poorly-housed and fed, cheered 
with so few rays of hope, the Eu- 
ropean lsborer produces less than the 
American workman. Our Consul at May- 
ence remarks, concerning the working 
classes in his district, that their habits of 
life and effort are irresolute and nerveless. 
They work in an easy, sleepy manner; mov- 
ing in a listless, half-hearted way; lacking 
the snap and vim which are seen among 
American workmen. He is certain that 
every good laborer and mechanic in Ameri- 
ca, be he Irish, German, English, or native, 
turns off, as a rule, twice as much work in 
aday as does a workman in Germany. A 
miller in that country remarks, that in 
Chicago, where he worked for a time, 
twenty men used to turn out as much flour 
as forty or fiftydo in Germany. Our Con- 
sul at Breslau says that the workingman 
in America, whether native or foreign- 
born, accomplishes more in eight or ten 
hours than does the average laborer there 
in twelve. One of our Consuls in Great 
Britain remarks that the working peo- 
ple in his district, though, as a whole, 
steady, industrious, and temperate, are 
slow in their movements, and in competi- 
tion with American workingmen would 
be left far behind in quality as well as in 
quantity of work. And, while household 
servants can be hired at lower rates in Eu- 
rope than in America, it is necessary to 
em ploy more of them. Employers should 
remember that paying low wages to labor- 
ers may be like giving scant feed to a 
work-horse, the very reverse of economic- 
al. Even though the poor jade does not 
complain, he cannot do good work; for it 
is notin heart and flesh to render the best 
service when nourishment is stinted and 
the spirit is hopeless. Slave labor is not 
economical. Good pay makes willing, 
hopeful, animated workmen, ard brings 
double returns in the erd, The horse’s 
provender and the workman’s pay are the 
last things that should be cut down. 

New York Crry. 
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CHURCH SOCIALS. 


BY ALICE PALMER. 








Reaver, | want to ask you a question: ‘‘Do 
you enjoy church socials? Now, I mean do 
you really? I think ninety-nine out of a hun- 
dred would, answering candidly, say No. 
Now, why shouldn’t you? Tell me that. 

I will suppose you to be one of those who 
have been some time in the church, and 
who know and are known. In the first 
place, do you go to them from a sense of duty 
and with the idea that you must be enter- 
tained? The church should be regarded 
as a home te which you are invited; and 
courtesy de mands that every guest should 
bring not only his own entertainment, but 
a little something of wit, music, friendli- 
ness, 8 ympathy, or small talk to assist in 
interesting, pleasing, comforting or put- 
ting at ease those others who may come, 
like the foolish virgins, without their oil of 
gladness. 

Again, do you, when you reach the 
church parlors, persist in wearing, if you 
are a lady, or carrying, if a gentleman, 
your hat and gloves, thereby influencing 
others to do the same, and imparting an 
air of stiffness, short-stayedness, and un- 
homelikeness to the whole affair? Would 
you do that elsewhere? 

Are you ready to meet strangers, and to 
impress upon them that this is the church- 
home they are in search of, or to make re- 
cent comers realize that they are members 
of this great Christ family, and not adopted 
ones and interlopers? Or, do you, asI have 
often seen done, upon being presented to 
such an one, say, in a listless tone, “I am 
Pleased to meet you,” and then, after 
addressing a few words exclusively to the 
one who gave the introduction, prove your 
extreme pleasure by calmly walking off, 


space? Friends, I have actually offered to 
introduce old members when, after asking 
to have the stranger pointed out and criti- 
cally surveying him, they have replied: 
‘*Oh! I don’t believe I care to meet him. 
Just excuse me, won’t you?” Such rude- 
ness is not to be condoned in the Lord’s 
house, surely, when it would not be over- 
looked at a friend’s? 

Then there is the piano. In your own 
home you are probably quite accustomed 
to playing for company; why not in the 
church home? There may be alittle excuse 
for you in this; for some unthinking person 
may have said that dance music is not 
proper for the Lord’s parlors, and you may 
not play classic music; and, to tell the truth, 
the majority will be heartily glad you can’t. 
I will not enter into any argument on this 
point; but surely a Christian should be the 
very one to enjoy happy music. For my- 
self, I can hear dance music with pleasure 
at most times; but I draw the line at jigs 
for hymn interludes. 

Then, too, you may be by no means a 
prima-donna; yet your ballads give pleas- 
ure. Why not sit down, without invitation 
or announcement, and sipg some pretty 
thing, not expecting attention but from 
those near? Yet when you are requested 
to, you are more than apt to reply: ‘Oh! I 
really can’t. Ask Miss Smith.” And Miss 
Smith refers you to Miss Jones, and so on. 

If a game is proposed, are you one 
whose dignity may not unbend in the 
least, and who impress others, who are 
more accommodating, with the idea that 
they must be childish ? 

I won’t even estimate that you may be 
one of those who, in nooks and corners, 
have the poor taste to devote themselves, 
for the entire evening, exclusively to each 
other, with a repellent look toward all ap- 
proachers indicative of *‘ two’s company, 
and three’s none.” 

Why don’t you, I repeat, enjoy church 
socials? If you stay at home, how do you 
know you don’t? If they are a good thing, 
why don’t you go? If they are not, it 

must be the fault of the people who go; 
and you are one of them. Don’t use your 
neighbors as ‘‘ moral umbrellas,” but see if 
you are not to blame. Js it not because 
you do uot bestir yourself to give pleasure 
to the other guests in the Lord’s house? 

Detroit, MicH. 
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OUR LETTER FROM BOSTON. 


BY JOHN WINTHROP. 











A LARGE ministerial gathering was ad- 
dressed, on Monday, by Dr. Plumb, of the 
Walnut Avenue Church, in Roxbury. The 
topic of interest was a cogent reply (on the 
subject of Prohibition practicable) to cer- 
tain positions taken by the Christian Union, 
and by Professor Brewer, in the New Hng- 
lander. The doctor read quite rapidly, 
and without any effort at oratorical effect, 
and again impressed all his interested audi- 
tors with the conviction that this our Al- 
bertus Magnus wields a facile pen on any 
brarch of the temperance theme. He ad- 
vocated working with all who would in any 
way oppose liquor selling. He painted in 
strong colors the tremendons oppression of 
the liquer interest, and aroused his audi- 
tors to a hearty applause when he prophe- 
sied that a storm was coming that would 
crush the traffic. 

Another of our Boston clergymen gave a 
detailed account of the Bulgarian and 
Eastern Rumelian revolution and confeder- 
ation, referring to President Washburn’s 
succinct account, in his interesting letter 
from Robert College, Constantinople, in 
Tue InpErENpENt of the 29th ultimo, The 
next day, it was a special pleasure to listen 
to Dr. Washburn’s predecessor and father- 
in-law, the venerable and venerated Dr. 
Cyrus H amlin, so long at the head of edu- 
cational] e fforts in the Sultan’s capital. As 
Dr. Hamlin has recently moved to the his- 
toric old town of Lexington, and made 
that battle-noted suburb his home, it is 
easy for him to accept the very frequent 
invitations given to him to address different 
audiences on mission operations in Turkey, 
or the shifting phases of the complicated 
Eastern Question. 

His Monday’s address, with the accom- 
paniment of a clear mapof the Balkan Pe- 





leaving the stranger in » perceptibly clear 


ninsula, was extremely interesting and suited 


| ready been urged upon Dr. Hamlin; and, 


informed audience, His first-hand acquaint- 
ance with the state of affairs from which 
these later complications havearisen, gave 
him unexcelled advantage and made him 
speak with an unquestioned authority. 

The scenes the worthy ex-President can 
describe, and the inside view he can give 
of Turkish methods of conducting govern- 
mental operations—especially of Turkish in, 
trigue and Mohammedan diplomacy—give a 
character to Dr. Hamlin’s public addresses 
similar to the Earl of Beaconsfield’s parlia- 
mentary utterances. In fact an auto- 
biography of such a remarkable missionary 
pioneer would be like a work of romance. A 
tantalizingly brief book has already been is- 
sued; but it is far too brief to describe with- 
anything like adequacy the heroic achieve- 
ments and statesman-like undertakings and 
accomplishments of this Horace Bushnell 
among missionary worthies. This has al- 


with characteristic modesty, has been re- 
garded as perbaps unnecessary; but it is a 
pleasure to be intormed that at last he has 
felt like yielding to the judgment of many, 
and is contemplating the issue of a larger 
and fuller work, especially on missionary 
and educational matters in the Orient, and 
more particularly on the beautiful Bos- 
phorus. 

The echoes of the American Board meet- 
ings have not yet died away. That 
one outspoken and ill-timed deliverance of 
our lecturing dynamitard in Boston Music 
Hall was regarded by the more thoughtful 
sympathizers of the American Board as be- 
ing the only startlingly jarring episode in 
all the lengthened sessions of this remarka- 
ble gathering. Such eminent speskers as 
Drs. Taylor and Storrs, Bebrends and Mere- 
dith, wisely refrained from all such allusion 
to those foolishly controverted matters, the 
flaunting of which gives the common 
enemy cause to rejoice, and becomes too 
plainly apparent as an inimical effort to 
sow the seeds of discord. 

The last meeting of the Congregational 
Club was rendered memorable by the pres- 
ence of an unusual number of college 
presidents from the West and South, some 
of whom, as the guests of the Club, spoke 
with all the brceziness of a Western tor- 
nado, and with all the warmth of a South- 
ern clime. They had remained over in this 
Mecca of ccllege presidents and clergymen 
since the close of the annual meeting of 
the A. B. U. F. M. The Club was also most 
wittily and brilliantly addressed by a North 
China missionary, the Rev. Arthur H. 
Smith. With remarkable rapidity he raced 
along and told of Chinese theology, and 
American ideas and misinformations of 
Chinese thought and life. But the liter- 
ary event of the evening was the notably 
fine essay given by Mr. Frank Foxcroft, of 
the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
on ‘* The Surday Newspaper.” As Dr. R. 
R. Meredith said of it, in a subsequent 

ringing speech, ‘ it was one of the fairest, 
broadest,” most excellently-handled papers 
on that vexed theme “ that ever bad been 
heard.” The whole history of the rise 
ar d progress of the publication of the Sun- 
day newspapers was succinctly given, and 
the exact proportion of religious items and 
matter to be discovered in all the many 
columns of those voluminous editions, was 
in certain cited editions, estimated and 
given. No falsely enthusiastic tirade was 
uttered against such papers; but in a man- 
ly, sensible way, they were deplored and 
discountenanced. 

Dr. Julius H. Ward, the Broad Church 
Episcopalian and Jiftérateur, rather aston- 
ished and amused the audience by making 
rather extravagant claims for the Sunday 
papers, and absurdly unwarrantable accu- 
sations against well-nigh the whole brood 
of religious papers for not furnishing a 
broad enough platform for free religious 
discussions, and for being decidedly tram- 
meled. It was very noticeable that, among 
all the speakers, he was the only one who 
ventured to approve of them, and to see in 
them a power for good. 

Boston, Mass., November 4th, 1886, 


Dr. Ricutex, the eminent conductor, lately 
said: “* When I began to be a musical conductor 
I took all my compositions, and made a fire with 
them, boiled the kettle, and drank « cup of 
coffee I made over the fire. Never again dol 





REVIVALS—HOW TO PROMOTE 
/ THEM. 


Tue’ semi-annual meeting of the Windham 
County, Conn., Conference of Churches was held, 
last week, on Wednesday, Oct. 28th, at Hampton, 
Conn., in the Congregational Church. 

Hampton is a pleasant New England village, 
on the top of a high hill, commanding a beauti- 
ful and varied view of the surrounding country, 
It is a central town inthe county, and there was 
an unusually large attendance, as the day was 
fine, the subjects to be discussed interesting, and 
the hospitality of the people well known. 

The church was handsomely decorated with 
flowers and vines, bringing back almost the 
glory of Summer ; and the bountiful lunch served 
in the gallery to nearly two hundred people was 
thankfully partaken of by them. The subject 
for the afternoon was, What can the Ministers, 
Brethren, and- Women do to promote revivals 
the coming Winter? . 

The Rev. Mr. Trowbridge, of Weat Woodstock, 
spoke for Ministers, 

The Rev. W. Beard, of West Killingly, for 
Brethren. 

The Rev. N. Be ach, of Chaplin (iate of Mans- 
field), for Women. 


THE REV. MR. TROWBRIDGE, OF WEST WOODSTOCK, 


There seem to be many things in some of our 
large villages especially calculated to hinder re- 
vivals. The population comes and goes so often 
that the minister can hardly become acquainted 
with his parish before it is almost superseded by 
another. New pleasures are constantly intro- 
duced to take the time and attention of the 
people, and Satan seems more active in his 
opposition than ever to all efforts made fcr the 
best good of the people. These influences are 
to be met wisely and prayerfully. There are 
some new methcds now being used in revivals 
that have been blessed of God, Let our minds 
be so open to the truth that we shall care little 
whether the method be new or old, so long as 
the results are achieved and God is glorified. 
Let us speak of what we ought to do to prepare 
for this blessing, not what we might or might 
not do, 

First of all, the most essential thing for a min- 
ister to do to premote a revival in his church, is 
to have a revival in bis own beart, a feeling of 
special interest in the people under his charge, 
and a great longing for the conversion of sin- 
pers; @ feeling of responsibility that be has 
been set apart to beseech men to come to Christ, 
to deepen the sense of obligation to God to be- 
come his sons by a more vital and sweeter rela- 
tion to Christ, and to become his servants in all 
humility and Jove. They have sounded great 
depths in the ocean; but there are other and 
greater depths yet to be sounded. So have we 
found deep peace and joy in God; but we have 
never been as far as we can go. We have not 
learned yet all the fullness and sweetness of 
Christ, and been entirely pervaded with his 
spirit who gave his life for us. Let us come 
so pear to him, and take euch a view of 
Christ as our Saviour, that we shail have 
more of his aid and presence, and lean more 
heavily upon hisarm, We bave known such sea- 
sons of old. Let us so turn our hearts to the 
Lord that we may now rcceive richer and fuller 
blessing. 

Revivals usually begin by the secret prayers of 
some one of God’s children, desirous of this 
blessing on the church and neighborhood, It 
is peculiarly becoming that the minister should 
80 live as to be the first to receive and welcome 
the first drops of the divine shower, 

The minister's public work gives evidence of 

his secret experience, If he neglects special 
pre paration for his Sabbath work, he loses his 
chief source of strength. His pulpit is his 
great arena for labor; and while he should di- 
vide his pastoral and social work witb his church, 
working heartily with them in these ways 
for the good of aj), still he should not consider 
his chief work to be a social one, but make 
great effort to preach Obrist, and in such a way 
as to especially promote revivals; to awaken an 
interest in the vital truths of religion, not dog- 
mas of doctrine or intellectual discussion, but a 
pers onal Saviour, a crucified Christ; to awaken 
such churchmembcrs as may have fallen back, 
and to see that they shall again build up the 
walls of Zion, and maintain an interest in relig- 
ion, After this work in his own heart and in 
his pulpit, and among his churchmembers, and 
subordinate to it, the minister should see that 
his parish work is not neglected, In order still 
further to advance the ceuse of revivals, the 
minister might arrange to hold fellowship 
meetings with the neighboring churches, with 
the prayerful purpose to call down the blessing 
of God upon the whole section of country 
until the hearts of all are revived, and the Spirit 
of God in poured out in blessing upon every 
soul. 


THE REY, MR. BEARD, OF SOUTH KILLINGLY, 
* How can the brethren promote revivals / 

They can promote revivals by constant and 
cheerful attendance at the meetifigs of the 
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church. In most churches the responsibility of 
the congregation rests on two or three, We 
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look as pastors on two or three for help in the 
prayer-meetings, and usually on only a few for 
social and parish work. If there is a revival, it 
at once shows itself in an increased attendance 
on, the church services, and that fact is a 
power. An old gentleman, & churchmember, 
83 years old, whose Summer home is in my par- 
ish, says, he *“ always attends the prayer-meet- 
ings, and feels his presence does a great deal of 
good, if he does not say anything” ; and it is so 
felt by the pastor. It is a great encouragement 
and support to him, A great many who never 
come to the prayer-meeting would be a sermon 
and @ great help if they did. 

2. Increased expression of sympathy with the 
preaching would tend to promote revivals. God 
has ordained that “the foolishness of preaching 
shall save them that believe.” What an encour- 
agement, then, to your minister, if you oc- 
casionally took his hand and thanked him 
for hie prayer, which expressed your want, or 
alludéd to his sermon, showing you had listened 
to it. 

8. Expect revivals. Expect immediate re- 

sults. Farmers expect sure results from their 
work. Why not, then, expect results when they 
work for God in his ground? Step elastic there- 
fore, and look with hope; for God's promise is 
sure. I believe all the truths and promises ; and 
I have been taught to believe results will come. 
Expect, therefore, great results, and they will 
come, . 
4. The minister will work; the people will 
work too, But what of those churches who 
have no regular minister? Shall they be cut off 
from thia blessing of revival because they bave 
no visible leader? No; let the brethren keep on 
working in trust and hope;for one is your 
leader, even Christ, aud according to your faith 
be it unto you, 


THE REV. MR, BEACH, OF CHAPLIN, 


The Nineteenth Century has been called the 
woman's century, because in this century wo- 
man has been called to the front as never be- 
fore. No such advantages for female education 
were ever enjoyed before. Abbot Academy, and 
Mt. Holyoke Seminary, and Vassar and Wellesley 
and Smith Colleges were all born in this centu- 
ry, and have prepared and sent forth thousands 
to bless tne world, Many of our colleges are 
now offering all their advautages to ladies, This 
is true vf Middlebury College, in Vermont, and 
Oberlin, and of most of the colleges of recent 
origin in the West, Woman's boards of missions 
for home and foreign work have been doing a 
bleased work for the world at home and abroad, 
lifting up their sisters from the darkness and 
degradation of heathenism, and leading them 
to Christ. 

The W. C. T. U. is regarded as one of the 
mightiest forces now arrayed against the jiquor 
traffic, doing more, perhaps, than any o.her 
organization to promote probibitory legislation, 
Woman is the great sufferer from intemperance ; 
and it is not strange that she should 
rise in her might to crush this giant 
iniquity that brings upon” her such a 
weight of woe. And surely the sisters of 
the Church, numbering as they generally do at 
least twice as many as the brethren, may reason_ 
ably be expected to wield great power to promote 
her spiritnal prosperity. The teaching of the 
Bible plainly warrants this expectation. The 
eleventh verse of the Sixty-eighth Psalm 
reads, in the new Version: “The Lord 
gave the word; the women that shouted 
the glad tidings are a great host.” Spur- 
geon, commenting upon these words, says: 
“The enemy was near, and the silver 
trumpet from the tabernacle door was God's 
mouth to warn the camp. Then was there hur- 
rying to and fro, and a general telling of the 
news, The women ran from tent to tent, and 
roused their lords to battle. Ready as they al- 
ways were to chant the victory, they were 
equally swift to publish the fact that the battle 
note had been sounded. The ten thousand 
maids of Israel,like good handmaids of the Lord, 
aroused the sleepers, called in the wanderers, 
and bade the valiant men hasten to the fray.” 
And he adds: ‘Oh! for the like zeal of the 
Church of to-day, that, when the Gospel is pub- 

ished, both men and women may eagerly spread 
the glad tidings of great joy.” The prophet 
Joel, as quoted by Peter, on the day of Pentecost 
said: ‘And it shall come to pass in the last 
days” —days of the Messianic dispensation, the 
days in which we are living—* saith God, I will 
pour out my spirit upon all flesh, And your 
sons and your daughters shall prophesy. On my 
servants and my handmaidens [ will pour out of 
my spirit in those days, and they shall prophesy.” 
And of Philip the evangelist, we read that he 
* had four daughters, virgins which did proph- 
eay.” And the word rendered prophesy in the 
New Testament means not only to foretell future 
events, but includes also the idea of exhorting, 
reproving, communicating truth. 

When Jesus revealed himself to the woman of 


Samaria at Jacob's well, to which she had come” 


for water, she was so much interested in him 
and in leading others to him, that she left her 
water pot, and hastened back to the city, and 
said to the men : ** Come, see a man who told me 
all things that ever I did. Is not this the 





Christ?” Thus that woman, as soon as she 
knew him, began to preach Christ to the men of 
her city ; and they went out of the city and came 
unto him, and heard for themselves his kind and 
gracious words, and accepted him as indeed the 
Christ, the Saviour of the world. Many of the 
Samaritans of Sychar believed on him for the 
saying of the woman who testified, He told me 
all that ever I did. What that woman did other 
women can do, They can tell the story of Jesus 
and his love to individuale—to men, as the 
woman of Samaria did—and to women and chil- 
dren, and plead with them to come to Christ. 
They can help to bring in those now without to the 
Sabbath-school and the prayer-meeting. Their 
invitation may prove effectual where that of the 
clergy and the brethren may fail. They may 
labor successfully as Sunday-school teachers, 
helping so to train the young that they may be 
mighty in the Scriptures and valiant for the 
truth upon the earth. In this field many sisters 
of the Church have labored with great success, 
gathering fruit abundantly unto eternal life. 


They can sustain the female prayer-meet- | 


ing. One pastor, who had enjoyed many 
seagons of spiritual refreshing, said he 
always felt specially encouraged to expect such a 
blessing when he saw a revived interest in 
the female prayer-meeting. Such a sign was as 
the sound of a going in the tops of the mulberry 
trees, indicating that the time to favor Zion 
had come, and summoning pastor and people to 
bestir themselves without delay. The sisters 
can aid in the general prayer-meeting, not by 
their presence only, but in other ways, All alike 
are commanded to let the Word of Christ dwell 
in them richly, in all wisdom teaching and ad- 
monishing one another in psalms and hymns 
and spiritual songs—singing with grace in their 
hearts to the Lord. They can enliven the pray- 
er-meeting by reciting portions of the Word of 
God, expressing thoughts suggested by the 
Word recited, and by pouring out their full 
hearts in prayer. In some churches they must 
do this, or leave the minister to sustain the pray- 
er-meeting ulmost, or entirely, alone. And what 
impropriety is there in their doing so? If a dozen, 
or twenty, or more, Christians, of both sexes, are 
gathered socially, all participate in the conver- 
sation upon topics of a similar nature. And if 
this gathering should be turned suddenly into a 
prayer-meeting, why should every sister’s voice 
be hushed? 

The sisters of the Church can pray as well as 
labor with and for individuals for whose salva- 
tion they are longing. 

One sister within the limits of this Confer- 
ence was seen, not very long since, kneeling be- 
side a youth, whom she had been seeking 
to win to Christ, pouring out her heartin prayer 
for him. And very soon the tidings went abroad 
that he was converted ; that he had found Christ 
as bis Saviour, And what that sister did 
others can do, And if the clergy and the breth- 
ren and the sisters will do what they can to 
promote the spiritual life of these churches, 
their labor will not be in vain. There will 
soon be joy in Heaven over many sinners 
led to repentance. 


THE REV, MR, BROOKS, OF PUTNAM, 


If we are to have a religious revival which 
shall extend over this whole country, we must 
plan for it. The Churches ought to have a 
deliberate plan, and work together in harmony 
to briug about this desired result. Ministers 
should take sensible measures, and adopt sensi- 
ble methods, and preach good sense from the 
pulpit. They should be full of zeal, as the old 
man of eighty was, who rode seven miles to a 
temperance meeting in the evening. They should 
take hold of the arm of God by faith and by 
prayer, 80 purifying their own hearts that others, 
seeing their love for Christ, shall follow where 
they lead till the voice of praise is heard on 
every side, 


EX-GOVEBNOR CLEVELAND, OF HAMPTON, 


said ministers were men selected and educated 
to preach to sinners the way of salvation ; and to 
this end their chief business was to seek for 
sinners. They were not to go to their pulpits to 
preach and say, “‘I wish sinners would come 
and hear me,” when they knew beforehand they 
would not come, They were to go quietly and find 
them, and interest them in the cause, and enlist 
them in it, as a recruiting officer does not wait 
for soldiers to come and join the army, but goes 
in search of them. 


THE BEV, MR, BISSELL, OF WESTFORD. 


If godly life flows freely through ministers, it 
will flow through the people. What the Churches 
need is leaders; and the people have a right to 
expect ministers to be leaders, 

To this end they must live godly lives, and be 
often in prayer ; they must commune with God, 
and get their subjects direct from him, and 
preach direct to the conaciences of men, Then 
the people will be interested. Make them feel 
that the eyes of God are upon them, that Christ 
desires to lead themin his way and bless them. 





THE REV. MB, REED, OF CENTRAL VILLAGE, 
said : If we wish to have a revivel this Winter, 








which shall spread over the whole country, min- 
isters must purpose to have special interest, 
must plan to have special interest, and must 
work to have special interest in their churches. 
A vast majority of revivals begin in the deter- 
mined purpose of two or three women. In this 
place this meeting has been preceded for weeks 
by the earnest prayer of a few women ; and, as a 
result, several will be added to the church at the 
next Communion ; and we hope the work will 
not cease till it spreads over every church repre- 
sented in this Conference. 


MR, LUMMIS, OF CHAPLIN, 


thought revivals might be aided by a better 
attendance at the prayer-meetings, personal 
work among the unconverted, and a greater in- 
terest in missions and in the advancement of 
Christ’s cause in all the earth. 


Hymn Rotes. 
ANTI-SLAVERY HYMNS. 


BY PROF. FREDERIO M. BIRD. 





Our Southern brethren of forty or fifty years 
ago believed the abolitionists to be frenzied 
atheists, fairly represented as a class by that 
lurid orator who declared that if God Almighty 
approved of Negro slavery, he would trample 
God Almighty under foot. We of the North had 
opportunity to know (though we were not all 
willing to admit it then) that many of them were 
earnest Christians, impelled and supported in 
their agitation by profound religious convictiors. 
As auch they needed and obtained the metrical 
aids which believers of every type, except the 
Quaker, find necessary in their meetings, I 
speak now not of the poetry as such—chiefly 
Whittier’s, with some additions from Long- 
fellow—which the cause called forth and was 
mightily helped by ; nor of its campaign songs, 
of the sort that every political contest produces, 
and which are collected in G. W. Clark’s 
‘* Liberty Minstrel,” 1844, and in * The Fr2e Soil 
Minstrel,” 1848 ; but of its alleged hymns, Most 
of these may. be found in two volumes which, 
whatever their literary character, will always 
preserve some historical interest: Mrs. M. W. 
Chapman’s *‘ Songs of the Free, and Hymns of 
Christian Freedom,” Boston, 1836, and the Rev. 
Edwin F. Hattield’s **Freedom’s Lyre, or Psalms, 
Hymns, and Sacred Songs, for the Slave and his 
Friends,” New York, 1840. The latter “ was 
undertaken at the request of the Executive 
Committee of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society”; and by the prefatory statement that 
*no volume of a similar kind has heretofore 
been given to the American public,” seems 
strangely to ignore its predecessor, from which, 
however, it extracts largely. 

The earlier book, though apparently a private 
enterprise with no official backing, with no ar- 
rangement, a smaller quantity of verses, a less 
strictly hymnic character, and no direct refer- 
ence to use in meetings (this being only im- 
plied), seems to me rather the more important 
of the two. ‘Songs of the Free” is a duodeci- 
mo of 227 pages, with 119 hymns, numbered, 
and some forty poems, or parts of poems, given 
in smaller type as foot-notes. Many of the 
pieces are from familiar sources: Watts, C, Wes- 
ley, Mrs. Hemans, Keble, Heber, etc. ; but about 
half are American ; and of these many more than 
a few cannot easily be traced to any previous 
book. Two of them have since won placer of 
some importance in American hymnody. 


“Lord,when thine ancient people cried.” 


This has been admitted by the Plymouth Collec- 
tion, 1885, the Sabbath Hymn Book, 1858, and 
others of less note; it is by Caroline W. Sewall, 
sometimes since wrongly printed “‘ Seward.” 


“Slavery and death the cup contains,” 


This temperance hymn is found in the Plymouth 
Collection and, with the firat word altered to 
** Bondage,” in the present Methodist Hymnal. 
It is by Lucius Manlius Sargent, of Buston 
(1786—1867), who was an active writer and lec- 
turer in this and other reforms,and published in 
1813 a volume of poems. This piece can hardly 
be much earlier than 1836, and has not been 
found elsewhere for ten years later. How it 
came to be admitted to ‘Songs of the Free” is 
not clear, attacking as it does, another form of 
slavery than that against which the book is di- 
rected; but as only half of the origina) is in 
later collections, I give the rest. It is headed 
‘Faneuil Hall,” and begins thus: 


“ Here freedom’s life-cry taught the brave, 
Our belted fathers, to be free. 
To thee, O Lord, the chijd they gave ; 
Thine was their cause, their trust in thee. 


“+ Immortal guides! We hear them atill: 
Their watchword still, ‘ Be free, be free! "4 
God of eterna] truth, we will! 
Our cause is thine, our trust in thee. 


* Before thy throne we boast the name 
Of freemen! God, thy frown is just. 
Immortals, break your bonds of shame! 
Arise, inebriates, from the dust!” 





ee | 
Then come the four familiar stanzas, followed 
by this: 
* With Nature’s draught your goblets fill, 
And pledge the world that ye are free! 
God of eterna! truth, we will! 
Our cause is thine, our trust in thee!” 
There are many curious things in this volume, 
as a parody on Heber’s missionary hymn: 
*“ From Georgia’s southern mountains, 
Potomac’s either strand, 
Where Carolina’s fountains” — 


and so on. Here is A. G. Duncan’s brief but 
vigorous *‘ Day of Jubilee” : 
** Roll on, thou joyful day!” 
Here, of course, is Pierpont’s hymn for the Col. 
onization Society, which, though not in hig 
Poems, 1840, was in print as early as 1831 : 
** With thy pure dews and rains, 


Wash out, O God, the stains 
From Afric’s shore.” 


Here are seven pieces by the editor, Mrs, Chap- 
man, at least one of which was copied by Dr, 
Chapin and others ; four by Elizabeth M. Chan- 
dier; as many each from Mrs. Sigourney and 
Whittier, three from Mrs. Fellen, and severa] 
with unfamiliar names. Here is given anony- 
mously an interesting lyric by Nathaniel E, 
Johnson, a clergyman who came to grief : 


‘*Christ had his sorrows.” 


It appeared the same year, with his initials, in 
T. Hastings’s ** Christian Psalmist.” 


Biblical Research, 


THE NAME “ SHALMANESER.” 


BY PROF, FRANOIS BROWN, D.D. 





Tux name of tbe king who succeeded Tiglath- 
pileser II, and who is calied ‘‘Shalmaneser” in 
our English Versions of the Old Testament, has 
until recently been known in Assyrian only in 
the form DI, MA. NU. BAR., or DI. MA, NU, 
SHAK.,, the name being expressed by four signs, 
of which these are the phonetic values. The 
pronunciations of the name in Assyrian (“ Shal- 
manu-dshir,”” “Shalmanu-éshir,” ‘“ Shalmanu- 
ushshir,” etc.,) have been based, in the first in- 
stance, upon the Hebrew and Greek translitera- 
tions (roeabyi, Yadyavacoap, etc.), and 
secondarily, upon the syllables MA. NU., supposed 
to indicate the pronunciation of DI. used as 
jdeogram, and the phonetic value mashdru (or, 
as earlier thought, ashdru), of the character 
BAR. 

An invaluable Babylonian chronicle, however, 
recently deciphered by Pinches, of the British 
Museum (‘Proceedings of Society of Biblical 
Archeology,” 1834, pp. 198, sq.), gives the name 
of Tiglathpileser’s successor, in syllabic charac- 
ters, as Shul-man-a sha-rid, Pinches supposes 
this to be the Babylonian, as distinguished from 
the Assyrian, form of the name. 

Professor Schrader, of Berlin, in the Zeitschrift 
fiir Keilschrififorschung (July, 1885), starting 
with Pinches’s discovery, offers a different ex- 
planation. He objects to Pinches’s explanation 
of Shulman-asharid as a specifically Babylonian 
name for the Assyrian king, as follows: 

1. The meaning ‘Shulman (is) prince,” is 
simpler than any which can be gained from the 
former transcription. 

2. The transcription ‘‘Shulman-asharidv,” 
satisties both modes of expressing the name in 
Assyrian; the rign BAR has an equivalent ash- 
aridu (prince), as we know from the syllabaries, 
etc., while SHAK is a common ideogram for 
réshu, “head”; and SHAK. DAN (‘powerful 
head”) is used by Nebuchadnezzar as an equiv- 
alent for asharidu, “prince.” ‘“Shalmanu- 
ushshir,” on the other hand, while agreeing well 
with the value mashdru (whence ushshir, Pa. 
Imper., “be gracious,” “‘pardon,”) of the sign 
BAR, can be made to suit the sign SHAK only 
by the unproved assumption that this has the 
same equivalent. 

8. Two names, so distinct in meaning, would 
hardly be given tothe same king by kindred peo- 
ples among his subjects. 

Hence, Schrader concludes that the true name 
of Tiglathpileser’s successor, as well as of the 
earlier kings of the same name, is ‘‘Shulman(u)- 
asharid(u).” 

The problem is, then, to explain the Hebrew 
ONIN. 

Schrader believes that there is here an error in 
the Hebrew text, ‘‘Shulman-asharid” would ap- 
pear in Hebrew as mon jody, 4.@, TION TOW. 
The 4 has, however, been lost, either by reason 
of its resemblance to the preceding 4, or by con- 
formation to the last syllable of spx5p-n>3n, 
a name which appears, II Kings, xv., 29, of. xVi- 
7. After the consonantal forms of the two ter- 
minations were thus in agreement, the vowels 
easily became alike, while the Hebrew “Shal- 
maneser” for “Shulmaneser,” was a matter of 
local pronunciation, the Assyrians themselves 
recording the name of 2 Moabitish king as “Sak 
amanu.” 


The name ‘‘Shalmaneser” occurs in II Kings, — 
xvii., 8, and xviii, 9, If the mistake hadon? 
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been made in one of these passages, the other 
might naturally be conformed to it. 


Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Hanitary. 


TRAPS AND THEIR USES. 








In the arrangement of house pipes for the pur- 
pose of carrying impure liquids from the house 
into the sewer or other receptacle, it is custo- 
mary to have in their course such dips or changes 
of level in the pipes as will be, or are meant to 
be, constantly filled with water. These are known 
as traps. The design is to interpose between the 
wash-basin,sinks, or other openings and the out- 
side connections a medium through which fou) 
gases of any kind cannot pass. Sometimes this 
is accomplished by # mechanical seal, such as 
the rubber ball of the Bower trap. But gener- 
ally dependence is placed upon an 8 bend, or 
some other form of dip in the piping, such as 
will hold a certain depth of water and so form a 
water-seal, At one time some suspicion was 
thrown upon this kind of seal, on the ground 
that water could absorb and transmit gases, Al- 
though this is true to a limited extent, it has 
been found that water in use, and changed as it 
1s in these tubes, does not so absorb as to trans- 
mit gasea, The forms of water-seals proposed, 
are well-nigh numberless. The 8 _ trap 
and the D trap and the Pot trap are but samples 
of many other, differing in form, shape, and 
capacity, It is agreed that a good trap should 
have sufficient depth of water-seal, so as not to 

be easily dried out or removed. A depth of at 
least from three to four inches is desirable. 
The great ovjections made to these, the usual 
traps in use, are that the water in them may be 
removed (a) by evaporation ; or by (0) capillary 
attraction, as when a piece of yarn or twine gets 
into the side of it, and serves as a conductor to 
the water; or (c) by back pressure, as when the 
pressure of gas or some sudden expansion of 
the air empties the trap; or by siphonage, as 
when the contents of a trap are sucked out by 
water rushing down u connecting pipe, or some 
other effect produced upon the surrounding air 
in the pipe. One error is to call ail mechanical 
forms of trap-emptying siphonage. A trap is 
sometimes emptied in other ways than by 
siphonage. But as this is tne mode believed to 
be most frequent, a great deat of attention has 
been given to it. Philbrick and Bowditch, 
under the direction of the National Board 
of Health, made a good many experi- 
ments, which seemed to show that siphon- 
age took place far oftener than had 
been supposed. ‘hese experiments have 
been much disputed on the ground that the 
circumstances were quite different from those 
that obtain in ordinary houses. The re- 
sult, however, of the judgment of plumbers 
and sanitarians, and of these experiments, 
was to lead many local boards of health to adopt 
rules as to plumbing, which required that each 
trap should have a vent pipe just at or beyond 
its crown, 80 as to give vent to any pressure of 
air or interrupt suction and #o prevent 
siphonage. Nearly all of our city boards that 
have passed plumbing ordinances have this 
provision. The first complaints came from 
some of our colder states, where it was found that 
these vents caused the traps to freeze. Colonel 
Waring has all along claimed that this was not 
the proper method of relief, and that it added 
very much, and unnecessarily, to the expense of 
house fixtures. Mr. 1. P. Putnam, an architect 
of Boston, was led to try a long series of experi- 
ments to test the effect of traps and of such 
openings, and has arrived at the same conclu- 
sion. ‘ There is no doubt,” says Waring, “that 
under many circumstances this back ventilation 
of traps does good ; but I believe, on the whole, 
that it does more harm.” The reasons given by 

Mr. Putnam for his doubt as to the value of this 

method are : 

I. It destroys the seal by evaporation when 
ordinary 8 traps are used and when the vent- 
pipe is taken from the crown, as the law in 
some places requires. 

Il. ‘The vent-pipe does not accomplish its ob- 
jects, and hence affords a false sense of security. 

III. It increases the unscoured area of the 
trap, making it a cesspool. 

IV. It retards the outflow of the waste-water 
about 38 per cent. This is owing to the friction 
of the air current entering with the water dur- 
ing the discharge. 

V. It renders the discharge noisy. 

VI. It complicates the plumbing, and adds to 
the danger of leakage through bad jointing and 
increased material. 

VII. [t aggravates the danger arising from 
capillary attraction, 
: VII. It seriously increases the cost of plumb- 
ing ; sn increase which amounts to as much as 
from five to ten per cent, of the total cost in new 
work, and often more than half in old work. 

It will be noted that the first, second, tnird, 
fourth, and seventh reasons are the only ones 
that are fundamental, since the other objec- 
tions are minor, if safety requires the change. 


that, if the vent is of the full caliber of the pipe, 
none of these results take place, except quicker 
evaporation, which does not apply to pipes in 
use. 

The matter, however, is one of great import- 
ance, and should receive more careful study. lf 
there could be made a constant and unvarying 
down-draught toward the sewer, there would be 
no need of traps at all. But, as we cannot be 
sure of this, we must have traps. Thus far the 
water-seal is regarded as the best. How to pre- 
vent its siphonage 1s the one great question 
about which there is so much discussion. We, 
at least, hope that the views of Waring and of 
Putnam will lead to a closer testing of the whole 
subject by several competent experts. 


> 
Fine Arts. 

Henry Mosuer’s pictures, as exhibited by 
him in the National Academy of Design, have 
justified the warm praise that was bestowed 
upon his ** Last Sacrament,” which received one 
of the four prizes at the Prize Fund Exhibition 
of last Spring, No artist has grown more stead- 
ily in favor. He began his art life in Cincin- 
nati as a pupil of James Beard. He afterward 
went to Diisseldorf and to Paris; andin the 
latter city he was a pupil of Herbert. He has 
had a considerable training in making illustra- 
tions for magazines and papers. His ‘ Lost 
Cause” was the first considerable work that he 
exhibited. He has painted greater things since ; 
but that picture brought him recogmition. The 
recent exhibition contained many of his studies 
as well as his most finished work, and was in- 
teresting as a study of methods. Everything, 
from the most trifling to the most important 
work, showed conscientious study. All bis works 
are full of life, of energy, and most of them 
have a storysto tell. They are full of retine- 
ment, many of them of pathes, some of them of 
humor, but invariably of artistic excellence, 





....F, A. Bridgman, when at bis best, is a very 
interesting artist ; but in some of the late exhibi- 
tions he has been far from that standard. A 
most admirable work of his is now a center of 
interest at Kuoedler & Co.'s gallery. It is a 
simple composition, and the style and treatment 
are in keeping with the subject. It is called 
‘Summer on the Bosphorus.” The canvas is 
largely taken up with a graceful white boat, with 
Greek and Negro oarsmen, and the passengers 
are four Circassian yirls, seated or reclining, and 
an elderly duenna. The foreground is a stretch 
of water, and in the distance, outlined vaguely 
against a luminous sky, can be seen the domes 
aud spires of Constantinople. There is great 
breadth in the treatment of the picture, and a 
freer, less fussy method than in seme of Mr. 
Bridgman’s pictures. It is altogether one of his 
best works, and proves him the great artist that 
he is. 


...-Mr. Ross Turner is about to forsake the 
art fortunes of Boston, and come to New York. 
He has been holding a farewell exhibition of his 
paintings in the former city, and the art critics 
are, in view of it, lamenting that they are about 
to lose one of their most genuine and conscien- 
tious artists. Mr. Turner's water colors of Ve- 
netian subjects have always been more thaw 
clever, and bis fame, until recently, has rested 
largely upon them. Of late he has been paint- 
ing in oils, and has developed a bold and strik- 
ing originality, and a familiarity with the de- 
tails of things that have given him an advance 
of reputation. His largest picture in the recent 
exhibition was a fine canvas, representing a dis- 
mantled hulk of a huge man-of-war lying in the 
harbor at twilight. It is called “The Last Ha. 
ven.” 


....The Art Students’ League gave a most in- 
teresting exhibition of the work of its instruct- 
ors on Saturday evening, Oct. 3ist. The artists, 
sure of an appreciative audience, sent their best 
works ; and there are fine examples of William 
M. Chase, Walter Shirlaw, Thomas Eakins, 
Edwin H. Blackfield, J. Alden Wier, William 
Sartain and others. These exhibitions are 
amoung the periodical advantages enjoyed by 
the patrons of this most enterprising art school, 
and are alike interesting to the public and the 
pupils. 


....The administration of the Berlin National 
Gallery ordered, some months ago, of Piloty, a 
colossal painting representing the death of 
Alexander the Great. Itisso far advanced as 
to be pronounced by critics to be one of Piloty’s 
finest wocks. 


----The Di Cesnola antiquities are the subject 
of another attack. This time it comes from 
Colonel Warren, R. A., and Dr. ¥erdinand 
Duemmer. This time doubt is thrown upon the 

y of Ge 1 Di Ceanola as to where he 
found some of his treasures, 


-++eThe Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts 
is said to be in financial straits, and a very carn- 
est appeal is made by the directors for means to 
carry on the school and museum. There was a 
deficiency of something liké' $5,000 last year. 








Those who have reviewed these claims contend 


doing enterprising things, and one of the wisest 
that it has ever done is to secure the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art for its next Spring exhibi- 
tion. 

..-.President Huntington, of the National 
Academy, has been painting « portrait of An- 
drew D. White, LL.D., the ex-President of Cor- 
nell, It is said to be most satisfactory. 








Science. 


Apparatus has been devised by Dr. Regnard 
which permits of the ex tion of aquatic 
avimals under great pressure of liquid, such as 
prevails at the bottom of the ocean. This ap- 
paratus is so arranged that the concentrated 
rays of an electric lamp may be made to traverse 
it and to project the highly-illuminated and 
magnitied images of objects upon a screen, so 
that the motions of animals, and the effects of 
increased pressure upon them, may be distinctly 
seen. Experiments have shown that a pressure 
of 650 atmospheres may be secured, equivalent 
to the pressure of sea water at the greatest depths 
that have been dredged—abvout 6,500 meters, In 
this apparatus animalcule so small as to be 
scarcely perceptible to the unassisted eye may 
be studied under any desired pressure. By using 
proper lenses their apparent size is increased 
200 times ; and it is even possible to see the state 
of their organs. In designing and constructing 
this apparatus, Dr. Regnard has had the assist- 
ance of M. Cailletet. A description of it has re- 
cently been presented to the Academy of 
Sciences, and this is briefly reported in Nature, 
with figures showing the construction. 








....1t has long been known that, in order for 
plants to keep healthy, a free supply of oxygen 
must be accessible to the growing roots. It has 
even been conceded that much of the advan- 
tage of watering comes from the change of air 
caused thereby. After the oxygen has been 
used by the roots, a heavy fall of rain drives 
out the vitiated air from the soil; and when the 
water departs, a new supply of fresh air, fully 
oxygenated, takes its place. Thus, every rain- 
fall, or artificial watering, is followed by a new 
stock of fresh air. A new contribution to this 
very useful branch of knowledge has been made 
by Moliscn in Annales Agronomique for March, 
He finds, by careful experiment, that roots 
not only desire and thankfully receive oxygen, 
but will go where it is most abundant, in order 
to get it. Supposing there is more oxygen ac- 
cessible to the earth on one side of the tree than 
the other, the roots will be found curving 
round to the side where the oxygen is most 
abundant, 


....-Tbe number of fossil insects found in the 
ancient Palwozoic rocks has of late been greatly 
increased. According to Mr. Herbert Goss, at a 
meeting of the Geologists’ Association of Eng- 
land in June last, only 103 fossil insects were 
known in March, 1879, from the carboniferous 
rocks of the whole world, but, during the last five 
years, « large number had been discovered, in- 
cluding about 1,400 from the coal measures of 
Commentry, France, a few from Germany, and 
a considerable number from parts of North 
America. According to M. Brongniart, the 
Commentry fossils included about forty types. 
Fossil scorpions were discovered in 1884 in the 
Upper Silurian rocks of the Isle of Gotland and 
Scotland, and the wing of a cockroach in the 
Middle Silurian of Calvados, France. This dis- 
covery made the insects the oldest known class 
of land animals, and the cockroach the oldest 
known family of insects. 


....-From some recent experiments in France, 
brought to the attention of the French Academy 
of Sciences, by MM. Roux and Houde, the 
poisonous character of mushrooms depends 
largely on the age and condition of the subjects 
tested. Kinds believed to be wholly innocuous 
were eaten fresh, without any bad results what- 
ever. Qthers, of the same species, gathered at 
the same time, were allowed to become stale, 
and then alkaloids were extracted which, injected 
beneath the tissues of guinea pigs, resulted in 
death, with all the symptoms of intoxivation. 


...-Three masses of iron, portions of one 
meteor, are described by Mr. G. F. Kunz in the 
American Journal of Science. The aggregate 
weight is three hundred and seventeen pounds, 
It fell upon Glorieta Mountain, Santa Fe County, 
New Mexico, and is supposed to have been bro- 
ken asunder by the violence of the fall. The 
iron contains over eleven per cent. of nickel, 
and shows distinct crystallization, 


....-A connection between cyclonic storms 
and magnetic disturbances is indicated by the 
comparison made in Great Britain between the 


corded at the Kew Observatory. ice 
is found in twenty-three cases out of the thirty 


Missions. 


Tux Russian Orthodox Mission in Eastern 
Siberia, whose headquarters are in the gity of 
Irkutsk, in 1884 consisted of forty members— 
namely: Bishop Melety, vicar of the Irkutsk 
diocese, the head of the mission; four celibate 
priests, sixteen lay priests, three deacons, eleven 
church readers, three interpreters, and two fe+ 
male teachers. Thirteen of these are natives of 
Siberia, who have been converted to Christianity 
from paganism. - The income of the mission 
last year was 25,311 roubles (about $20,000), all 
of which has been expended. The mission has 
twelve schools, in which 186 boys and 26 girls, 
all natives, have been taught. Last year 
there were converted to Christianity 314 pagans 
(164 men and 150 women). The missionaries 
complain that the civil authorities do not co- 
operate at all with them in taking care of the 
converts. The Russian Government allows a 
certain sum of money to each convert, in order 
to assist him in establishing bis bome among 
the Christians. But the local authorities always 
find some excuse for retaining the money. 
Thus, last year, the authorities kept for them- 
selves over a thousand dollars of the converts’ 
fund, and from 1870 to 1880 over fifteen thous- 
and roubles was thus retained. The natives of 
Siberia have a local adminwtration of their own, 
under pagan officers, who try their best to make 
the lot of the converts to Christianity as miser- 
able as possible, Under different pretenses, 
these officers forbid the new converts to visit 
the meetings of Christians, and keep them 
from going to churches, 





...sIt may not be generally known, even to 

the friends of missions, that there has been for 

four years a Medical Missionary Society in this 

country. The famous Medical Missionary So- 
ciety of Edinburgh has been in existence thirty- 
four years ; and the amount of good it has done, 
both physical and spiritual, in its work for 
heathen countries, cannot be computed. A 
similar society was formed in New York, in 1881, 
and within a month, another has been organized 
in Chicago. The object of the New York society 
is not only to train medical missionaries for 
foreign lands, where the healing art is in a 
backward state, and where European and Ameri- 
can physicians are cordially weloomed, but also 
to aid the sick and the poor in this city. The 
society has a Training Institute and Home at 
118 East Forty- fifth Street. Two of ite students 
are now at work in Africa, and it bas young men 
in training from England, India, Persia, Turkey, 
and the West Indies, as well as from this coun- 
try. Among the sick poor of the city it has 
treated no fewer than 30,000 cases. The society 
is undenominational, seeking to co-operate with 
all evangelical churches, It is well worthy of 
support ; and donors are assured that $300 will 
support, clothe, and meet all the expenses of a 
student for one year, and $25 will support a dis- 
pensary at some mission or missi burch in 
this city. Alfred C. Post, M.D., is president of 
the society, and Mr. B, C. Wetmore, of 19 Nassau 
Street, is treasurer. The medical superintendent 
is Dr. George D. Dowkontt. 





...-The opponents of Christianity in Japan 
have banded together to resist the spread of the 
Christian religion. Several such associations 
exist in different cities; but inno case do they 
appear to be numerous. In one instance, about 
twenty of them, carrying flags, inscribed: ‘* Ex- 
pel Christ, the Robber,” entered a Greek chapel ; 
but caused no disturbance. In Osaka and Yo- 
kohama they have held public meetings; and 
in the former place, violence was used toward 
those who took the part of the Christians, Not 
infrequently the Buddhist priests are roused by 
the progress of the Christian religion to try to 
refute its doctrines. In one case, when Christian 
services were announced in a town where there is 
no church, the priests secured a room adjoining 
the building in which the missionary was to 
speak, A celebrated Buddhist orator was se- 
cured to defend Buddhism. The people went in 
large numbers to hear him ; but when they found 
that his whole speech was to be a violent attack 
on other religions, they left, and went to hear 
the missionary who, without reference to Buddh- 
ism, preached a plain Gospel discourse, The 
people were pleased with it, and said: If that 
is Christian teaching, Christianity is good, The 
priests, they said, have a losing cause; they are 
not able to defend their religion. 


....The London Society has lost two more of 
its missionaries on Leke Tanganyika, making a 
fearful list of losses since this great enterprise 
was established. The organ of the Society says 
these deaths make very serious gaps in the 
Central African staff, and it adds: 

« Nor is this the only cause for painfuj anxiety, 
Other news has come, in too fragmentary a form at 
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Personalities. 


By order of Queen Victoria, the rooms of 
the house in which the Prince Consort died have 
remained absolutely undisturbed since that 
event. Lately a visitor, who was admiited to it, 
described the suite as kept dim, dusty and 
musty, with an overpowering atmosphere of 
closeness and melancholy. The dust was nearly 
an inch thick on the Prince’s writing-desk ; a 
half-used quill was lying crosswise where it had 
fallen from his hand or its rack ; there were sev- 
eral articles about, a paper-weight, a book, and 
to the right, near the abandoned quill, a little 
carved frame, and in this frame the youthful 
Victoria painted by Winterhalter, a picture that 
was always by the Prince Consort's side. When 
this sanctum was vacated forever no one dared 
to’ touch it or even the smallest object in the 
room. 





..Those who gain their knowledge of the 
German imperial family from the telegrams of 
the daily papers, have little idea of the freedom 
with which at times all restrictions of etiquette 
may be laid aside. Our readers will remember 
the old peasant who looked eagerly at the Empe- 
ror at the car window, yet who clearly was not 
satished by the sight of the chief magistrate. 
Finally the Emperor asked him what he was 
looking for. “Ob!” he answered, * I only want 
to see our Fritz!’ The Emperor turned round 
to the inside of the carriage with the call: 
** Fritz, come here!” And then he presented the 
crown prince to the peasant at the window ; and 
the man went away happy. 


..One of the good things said by the late 
Emory Storrs was at a meeting of prominent 
Chicago citizens to raise funds for the Dearborn 
Park library and art gallery. Some one re- 
marked that he did not believe the enterprise 
would ever pay. ‘I want Chicago,” exclaimed 
Storrs, ‘ to rise to that eminence where it can 
do something that won’t pay.” Mr. Storrs is 
said to have had one eccentricity : he never wore 
any cravat twice. Once used, it was thrown 
away, silk or lawn. 


..The old Duke of Wellington possessed 
more titles of nobility than any other English 
peer. They were no lessthan ten in number, 
fifteen, including his foreign titles. This large 
number of honors is, however, equaled, and 
even exceeded, by several Scotch peers. Among 
the heavily-titled English peers are the Duke of 
Norfolk with eight titles, the Dukes of Devon- 
shire, Marlborough and Northumberland six 
each, and the Duke of Portland five, 


..- The tenor,Cotogni, has been greatly popu- 
jar in the Spanish cities, where he has been sing- 
ing; and lately a serenade in the town of 
Badia developed into a street riot—stones, 
bricks, bludgeons and musketry coming into 
action, when the police wished to stop the band, 
This is a novel compliment to a singer of the 
ruder sex. 


.-The new heir to the Marquisate of Lon- 
donderry rejoices in the threefold name of 
Vane-Tempest-Stewart. If the English nubility 
continue to like double and triple surnames as 
much as they seem just at present to do, the 
origina! source of byphens must be worked for 
all it is worth, 


..Mr. Thomas M. Walter, the architect of 
Capitol extensions and Girard College, and of 
other notable structures, is close to his eightieth 
year, but in splen did possession of all his powers 
and gifte. He works in his comfortable office 
for six hours daily, draughting and supervising 
his assistants. 


..The Duc d’Aumale, who is a great ama- 
teur of paintings, has secured a famous picture 
of Louis Philippe and Egalité Orleans (on 
horseback), fromthe Buda-Pesth Museum. The 
Duc exchanged two rare works for it, 


.-To M. Perrin, who died recently in Paris, 
the highest salary received by any French official, 
except the President, was paid, M. Perrin su- 
periutended the famous Comedi¢ Francaise, and 
got $18,000 a year. 


... The“ most beautiful great-grandmother 
in Europe” the Empress of Austris, who, by the 
by, is greatly improved in her health, has just 
spent $1,950,000 cash, on a forest hunting- 
chateau. 


.-The Czar of Russia has added a newfvilla 
and estate to his long list—Fredensburg, in 
Denmark —where he will pass some portion of 
each Autumn. 


..A son of the famous satirist, Judge 
Haliburton, has been active in ethnologic re- 
searches in Jamaica, W. I., and won recent dis- 
tinction thereby. 


...-Mr, William D, Howells will pass most of 
the Winter in Auburndale. His daughter's 
health is very delicate. 


.-. Mr. Henry James will reside in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., this Winter. 


«.--M. Lemoine has ended his seventicth 
year, 





School and College. 


Tux following summary of what has been 
done in Russia during the last eighteen years, in 
the way of female education, is given in the 
London Times, The idea of a school of higher 
education for women dates from 1867, in which 
year Madame Conrade presented to the congress 
of naturalists then assembled at St. Petersburg 
& memoir, in which she pointed out, not only 
the usefulness, but the practicability,of creating 
a university for women, The congress ruled 
her proposals as out of order ; but in the following 
year, four bundred Russian women presented a 
written demand to the professors of the St. 
Petersburg University, asking them to organize 
special lectures upon the scientific subjects 
which form part of the university program. 
The professors assented readily, but the minis- 
ter of public instruction did not see his way 
clear to authorize these lectures, except in a very 
modified form. But the impulse was given; 





and, after the lectures had been given in 
this modified form from 1870 to 1875, 
they were converted in the latter year, 


thanks to the favorable view of them taken by 
Count Demitri Tolstoi, the minister of public 
instruction, into regular courses of teaching, 
one of the organizers of them being Prof. 
Bestujeff Ramine, the well-known historian. 
The necessary funds were provided by a chari- 
table association, whieh appointed a special 
committee to administer the money provided 
for the purpose, this committee being still in 
existence, In the first year of the lectures being 
authorized they were attended by 581 students ; 
and the number has steadily increased, the total 
for the last seven years being upward of 2,500. 
The amount of which the association above 
mentioned has been able to dispose during that 
period exceeds 300,000 roubles, a large propor- 
tion of which has been contributed by the stu- 
dents in the shape of fees. The cost of keeping 
up the lectures will be considerably reduced by 
the construction of the new building. The rent 
of the building in which the lectures have 
hitherto been given was 30,000 roubles per 
annum, while the interest of the capital spent 
in erecting the new building will be less than 
10,000 roubles per annum. 


.- Hartford County, Conn., has 240 school 
districts, ten of which are in the city of Hart- 
ford, There are 268 schools in the county, with 
a total seating capacity for pupils of 24,190. In 
there 268 schools are 511 departments. There 
are six high schools, thirty-seven graded schools 
baving two, and thirty-nine having three de- 
partments. There are only six evening schools 
in the county, of which two are in Hartford and 
four in New Britain. In twenty-nine schools 
the attendance the past year was over fifteen and 
not over ten, and in twenty-four of these the 
attendance was over twenty and not exceeding 
twenty-five. In seventy-four schools the at- 
tendance was between eight and fifteen, in sev- 
enteen less than eight, and in six, five or less, 

In eighty-six districts there are libraries, and 
seventy have drawn library money amounting 
to $705. 


-...-Dr, E. M. Gallaudet, President of the 
Columbia Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, 
has made bis annual report to the Secretary of 
theInterior. The report states that the number 
of pupils under instruction during the year was 
127—in the college, 58; in the school, 69. The 
usual courses of instruction have been con- 
tinued, including articulation to a large propor- 
tion of pupils, and industrial training to a 
limited number. Five young men have com- 
pleted the collegiate course of study, and have 
received degrees ; four as bachelors of arts, and 
one as bachelor of scienve. An appropriation 
of $8,000 is requested, to defray the cost of 
erecting an additional workshop and laboratory. 


....The Harvard College President and fel- 
lows have voted to establish a Peabody professor- 
ship of American archeology and ethnology, 
and have elected Frederick Ward Putnam, A. M., 
as professor in that department. A recent ad- 
dition to the literary prizes offered by the col- 
lege is the announcement of a prize of $100 for 
the hest essay on one of three subjects relating 
to the life and writings of Dante. 


~»--1n the Boston University’s School of The- 
ology an advanced class of eight are reading, 
with Prof. M. J. Cramer, Luthardt’s ‘‘Chris- 
tologische Betrachtungen,” as edited by Doctor 
William Nast. This is the largest class the 
School has had in the reading of German The- 
ology since President Warren resigned the work, 
twelve or thirteen years ago, 


. Spear Library, at Oberlin College, was 
dedicated on Nov. 2d. The Rev, O, V. Spear, of 
Pittsfield, Mass., who gave $25,000 for the build- 
ing, made an address, and was followed by 
Professors Ells, Frost, Wright, and Currier, of 
the faculty. 


....The Rev. D. A. MoOlenahan has been 
elected to the chair of Old Testament Literature 
and Criticism in the Allegbany Theological Sem- 
inary, of Pennsylvania. 





Pebbles. 


....Thebaw’s only hope—Man delay! 





..--“fTam glad this coffee doesn’t owe me 
anything,” said a boarder, at the breakfast 
table. ‘I don’t believe it would ever settle.” 


.-Hwntws is the name applied to the inhab- 
itants of the south of Wales by the people of the 
North. These Hwntws must be some relation 
to the unspeakable Turk. 


.-A Bangor (Me.) shoe-dealer strengthens 
his advertisement in the local newspaper by the 
assertion that he ‘‘ boasts of sixteen quarts of 
Washingtonian blood in his veins.” 


.-London Truth announces that the Prince 
of Wales is colonel of over forty English regi- 
ments ; and the statement is creating a dark sus- 
picion that he has Kentucky blood in his veins, 


.. Tramp (to woman at the door): “ Can 
you give me something to eat? I’m starving.” 
Woman: ‘I can give you a nice piece of fresh 
mince pie.” Tramp: “ Er—isn’t it a little early 
in the season for mince pie?” 


....°* What is usually the nationality of a 
bootblack, my dear?” asked Mrs. Caution, while 
her husband was studying the score of an Alle- 
ghany game. ‘Ob! it varies,”’ replied Caution. 
**Sometimes they are Polish, and sometimes 
Shinese.” 


.“* A California blacksmith is dangerously 
ill, with glanders, contracted while shoeing a 
horse.” And a Pennsylvania woman is suffering 
from a sprained ankle, contracted while ‘‘ shoo- 
ing” ahen. There seems to be a fatality about 
this shoeing business, 


.. Hobson Jones: * Yes ; Miss Clara gave me 
every reason to think that she was interested in 
me ; but when I asked her to be my wife she un- 
qualifiedly refused.” Mrs. de Bullion: *On 
what grounds did she refuse you?” Hobson 
Jones: “On the lawn tennis grounds in her 
father’s own yard.” . 


. .Pronouncing matches have taken the place 
of the spelling bees of a few yearsago. The 
smallest Welah newspaper would be sufficient to 
put down both sides of the largest American pro- 
nouncing class in the country. For exampie¢ 
Pronounce Wgnllbrunllyg. 


. Apples lost our first parents their home in 
Eden, and brought on the Trojan War, and 
started the gravitation theory. But their greatest 
exploit has just occurred in Willimantic, the 
Ohronicle of which town says: * William R. 
Fenner Jost a cow lately by eating too many 
apples.” How Mr. Fenner’s consumption of 
& pples should have killed a cow is a mystery. 


--» “A Bt. Louis Poet,” says the Chicago Tri- 
bune, “* has just produceda great epic, in which 
he informs the world that ‘Sir Moses Montefiore 
achieved for himself much glory,’ and also that 
‘his exploits were never gory, whether serving 
Whig or Tory.’ Slowly but surely St. Louis is 
building up a literature of her own, and none 
shall be more prom pt to admit it than we.” 


. Bister’s home again, 
Mon pere 
And ma more 
And mon frare 
And ma sceur— 
All of us, oui, 
Have been over the sea 
As far as Paree 
On a tour. 


.--» Educational Item.—* Art is a wonderful 
thing. The paint«r Rubens could change the 
face of a laughing child into that of a crying 
child by a c ouple of dashes with his brush,” said 
an Austin lady to a professor of the University 
of Texas, ‘‘ There is nothing wonderful about 
that. I can do that with one well-directed cut 
of a peach switch. l’ve done it time and time 
again,” replied the professor of the Texas Kin- 
dergarten. 


..-. Robert Burns, in writing a poem, was al- 
ways careful to use words that the most unedu- 
cated person could readily understand. Here is 
one of Robert's choicest stanzas : 


“ O mickle yeuks the keckle doup, 

An’ a unsicker girns the graith, 
For wae and wae! the crowdies loup 

O’er jouk an’ hallan, braw and baith, 
Where ance the coggie hirpled fair, 

An’ blithesome poortith toomed the loof, 
There’s nae a burnie giglet rare 

But blaws in ilka jinking coof!” 


..He was talking with a stockholder in a 
Maryland cheese factory, and observed : ‘Hasn't 
the stock in your corporation fallen off a little?” 
“Well, yes; about forty cents on the dollar.” 
“ Why | that’s a frightful drop! There must be 
something wrong with the management.” “Oh! 
the management is all right; but the cows in 
our county are acting powerful queer. They 
give milk with bairpins, shirs buttons and thim- 
bles badly mixed up, and finding those things in 
our cheeses has reduced orders and sent our 
stock down, I shall write to the manager to- 

day to screen his milk after this, 
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Ministerial Register, 
BAPTIST. 
BOYLE, Witti1am E., Pleasantville, removes to 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
DAVIS, L. C., Scottdale, accepts call to Gene- 
va, Penn. 
EVANS, P. 8., Amesbury, Mass., called to Grand 
8t.ch., New Haven, Conn. 
— D. W., address, Orion, Henry Co., 
1. 


LANING, M. B., Stockton, N. J., removes to 
Milesburg, Penn. 

JORDAN, W. W., Falls Church, Va., accepts 
call to Bound Brook, N. J. 


— G. W., accepts call to Dorchester, 
eb. 


PARCEL, 8. L., Paunx Sntawney, removes to 
Prosperity, Penn. 

PRATT, Geo. 8., St. 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

PUTNAM, A. H., First ch., Racine, Wis., ro- 
signs. 

STEARNS, H. W., Chippewa Falla, Wis., accepts 
call to Junction City, Kan. 

STEPHENSON, J. P., Ottawa, Kas., removes to 
Hampton, Ia. 


Albans, Vt., called to 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


AMENT, W. 8., Owosso, Mich., accepts call to 
Medina, O. 

BICKFORD, W. F., Manitou, 
Park ch., Berkeley, Cal. 
BLAKE, L. H., Westfield, Mass., called to First 

ch., Jackson, Mich. 


BROOKS, Wi1114M C., Tillotson Institute, Tex., 
accepts call to Western Branch of First ch., 
Chicago. 


=e Epwarp, inst, in Hallowell, Me. 
8t 


Col., called to 


» Oct. 


CURTISS, Leanper, Croton, called to E, Gil- 
boa, Mich, 

DICKINSON, CHartzs H, Yale Seminary, 
called to Wallingford, Conn. 

EDDY, Hiram, Sheffield, Mass., resigns. 

= Witu1aM, Wales, edieens Menoken, 


HAMILTON, H. P., West Greece, N. Y., re- 
signs. 

HARMON, Exiau, Winchester, N. H., accepts 
call to Wilmington, Mass. 

HARRINGTON, C. E., inst. in First ¢h., 
Keene, N. H., Oct. 27th. 

HARTSUUGH, D. M., accepts call to Oakland 
and Exira, Ia, 

HAZEN, W. W., ord. pastor in Roodhouse, I~ 
Oct, 27th. 

LORING, Herserr A., Oakham, Mass., resigns. 

MARTIN, E. H., inst. in Deadwood, Dak. 

saa A. J., accepts call to Amherst, 

MOHR, U. O., Yalé Seminary, called to Eagle 

un. 

OLIPHANT, CHartes H., inst. in First ch,, 
Methuen, Mass., Oct. 29th. 

OSTROM, Arvin, Murphy’s, Cal., resigns. 

PORTER, CHarves W., ord. pastor in Caribou, 
Me., Oct. 25th. 

RENSHAW, J. B., Spokan Falls, W. T., resigns. 

SIMS, Tuomas, Valley City, called to Coopers- 
town, Dak. 

SMILEY, James D., called to Robinson and 
Red Beach, Me. 

SNYDER, H. 8., ord. pastor in Northford, Conn., 
Oct. 28th, 

STEVENSON, D. J., Willow Dale, Neb., accepts 
call to Custer City, Dak. 

STROUT, Joszrn W., Dexter, called to Thomas- 

e. 

THOME, Artuour M., Tremont, IIL, 
call toSharon, Wis. 

VAILE, Cuarues 8., accepts call to become set- 
tled pastor at Martinez, Cal. 

WASHBURN, C. H., Andover Seminary, called 
to Berlin, Mase. 

WEBB, E. B., D.D., Shawmut ch., Boston, re- 
signs. Asked to become Pastor Emeritus. 

WELLS, Jonn A., Ada, Minn. : accepts call to 
Mayville and Portland, Da 

WINDSOR, Joun H., ~—tael Ia., accepts 
call to Belvidere, iil. 

WOODWORTH, Franx G., 
called to Lansing, Mich. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

ANDERSON, Asuzr, Ref. ch., Passaic, N. J. 
resigns. 

BOYD, J. R., removes to Bowling Green, O. 

CHEESEMAN, E. G., called to Skaneateles, 


accepts 


Wolcott, Conn., 


ECKELS, M. J., inst. at Wicomico, Md. 

HARTMAN, F. W., called to Manchester, N. H. 

MITCHELL, G. G., inst. at Bluffton, Ind. 

ORMSBY, M. B., Antonogon, Mich., removes to 
Eureka, Ill. 

OWENS, Joun D., removes to Glasgow, O. 

POTTER, W. 8., inst. at Iona, Mich. 

SCOTT, WinFreLp, Laclede, Mo., removes to 
Bennington, Kan. 

SPINING, Geo. L., D.D., address, 757 Market 
St., San Francisco, Cal 

WALLACE, A. V.8., called to Troy, N. Y. 

YOUNG, Cuanxes J. sane Branch, N. J., ad- 
dress, Saratoga, N.Y. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

BURROUGHS, A. W., Del Rio and Uvalve, 
takes charge at Victoria, Tex. 

ae Joux Avaustus, Deacon, assists in 

ty Parish, Natchez, Miss, 

nae E. C., ord. priest in Fentieion 

Oregon. 


SEARS, L., Grace ch., re 
vigns rof py otVhe 
si 3, accepts p. puiene 
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Music, 


Mr. Marieson opened his seasun of Italian 
opera on Monday evening of last week under 
conditions which must considerably please 
him and the public. The newly decorated and 
pleasant Academy of Music was filled with an 
audience inclusive of many notable and fash- 
jonable people; and the inaugural opera was 
“Carmen,” in which appeared prominent favor- 
ites of past seasons—Mme. Minnie Hauk, Mme. 
Lablache, Signor Ravelli and Signor Del Puente. 
Each was cordially welcomed, and the inimita- 
ble representative of the Toreador with especial 
contentment. The orchestra seemed small 
after the large volume of tone in German opera 
uptown ; but Signor Arditi, who again assumes 
charge of it, bad brought it into fine form and 
its good material is evident. We have called Mr. 
Mapleson’s present company one“sensibly” made 
up, for want of a closer phrase to describe it ; 
and Monday evening showed it such. There is 
no star; two or three leading members are 
past the first freshness of their voices ; and one 
is manifestly still very crude--Mile. Litvinoff, 
All are competent to making a certain limited 
repertoire pass on very enjoyably and to atoning 
for certain fallings-off in voice by artistic skill 
and dramatic taste. In Signori Gianniniand De 
Anna are to be noted two admirable additions to 
any Italian company. ‘‘Carmen” was given 
throughout with a smoothness of ensemble that 
won much applause. Mme. Hauk’s gypsy is 
the same perennially fascinating piece of acting 
that it ever has been—and Signor Ravelli sings 

Jose admirably, although his histrionism in the 
part falls considerably below Campanini’s, espe- 
cially in closing the third act. The chorus is 
about as hitherto, with some gain in the male 
voices. The picturesque scenery was again 
aired; and thus in this opera there was no 
chance to judge of the value of the Academy’s 
new equipments behind the curtain. On Wednes- 
day and Friday eame jerformances of **Ii Trova- 
tore” with Mlle. Felia Litvinoff to be heard— 
Mile. Fubstrém being ili. Mlle. Litvinoff does 
some things in a very promising way, others in a 
style that shows she has to learn a vast deal about 
her own voice and how to use it. Many notes 
are forced, shrill, strident and painfully un- 
musical; and presently she astonishes us by 
singing several measures with a really excellent 
quality. Her method is almost entirely artistic ; 
and each evening she made a considerable success 
in the favorite last act of Verdi’s opera. Mme. 
Lablache threw her usual intensity into Azucena, 
galvanizing the old réle into strong significance, 
and the palm for bel canto was each night divided 
between Signor Giannini as Manrico and the 
Di Luna of Signor De Anna, who certainly has a 
most beautiful baritone. “‘L’Africaine” was set 
for last night ; ‘‘LaSonnambula” for to-morrow. 





...-Mr. Theodore Thomas began his new 
series Of Popular Concerts on Tuesday night. 
The audience was numerous; parquet, boxes, 
and mezzanine tiers being comfortably filled. 
The arrangement on the stage of the orchestra, 
which will number about seventy-five under ordi- 
nary circumstances, was especially careful and 
advantageous. The program included numbers 
by Wagner, Weber, Saint-Saens, and Massenet, 
besides Rubinstein’s new ‘‘ Bal Costumé” and 
Beethoven's Second Symphony, to hear the slow 
movement of which played as it was this even- 
ing, was alone worth going a long way up or 
down-town. Mme. Fursch-Madi was the soloist, 
singing with her marvelous dramatic soprano 
a ‘‘Freischiitz” scene, and a pathetic romance 
trom “* Herodiade” of no small difficulty, into 
which few artists to-day before the public can 
throw such moving emotional as well as vocal 
power. She isan extraordinary singer—prob- 
ably the greatest of her school and type since 
Tietjens was in her palmiest days. Mr. Thomas 
was warmly applauded, and altogether be and 
those with him must consider their new enter 
prise started as it deserved to be. The evening 
concerts are Tuesdays ; the matinées Thursdays. 
We cannot too warmly commend the making- 
up of those programs announced. 


....On Thursday night occurred Mme. Emma 
Nevada-Palmer’s return to this country on the 
concert stage. Chickering Hall was bright as 
ever, and a brilliant audience made the pleasant 
room more in gala effect. Mme. Nevada-Palmer 
received along round of applause as she entered, 
and her many friends clearly had no considera- 
tions for any tight gloves while the young so0- 
prano occupied the stage. Mme. Nevada-Pal- 
mer’s selections in chief were of the florid and 
French music in which she excels—Benedict’s 
“Carnival de Venise” Variations, the ‘‘ Shadow 
Song” in Dinorah, and a duet with M. Vergnet 
from Delibes’s “Lakme.” Her voice is as well 
under her control as ever, making amends for 
shortcomings in volume and quality by its flexi- 
bility and artistic development, and her chromat- 
ic scales, trills and embellishments are thrown 
out and in as fluently as ever. Her highest 
notes are more sparkling than formerly—perhaps 
through rest or additional study. She was 
frequently encored. Of the supporting company 


gtar, Mr. Vergnet, the tenor, is the most likeable 
artist—a tenor with a robust voice and Parisian 
way of using the same that quite won the ears 
and hands of the house. To one thing in this 
appearance of Mme. Nevada we do object; but 
it has nothing to do with her merits as a singer. 
We do not perceive any propriety iu an artist’s 
changing her toilet during a concert perform- 
ance, even though she be just from Paris and 
with a custom-house fullof Pingat and Worth at, 
as well as to, her back. 


.. The firet concert of the Symphony Society 
drew an audience of extremely complimentary 
numbers on Saturday night, to the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The advantages of this imposing 
building for orchestral concerts was proved last 
season. Whatever drawbacks there originally 
were have been carefully remedied, and, after 
all, during the opening season it was incompe- 
tency and blundering, and not bad acoustics, that 
were to blame. The Society starts on its new 
season with an outlook to new prosperity, and 
the interest taken in this first concert, as well 
as the excellent entertainment it furnished, 
augurs yet more encouragingly for the Winter's 
efforts. It is likely, that in the thick of the 
Winter's varied musical attractions, the strong 
organization which Dr. Damrosch so spent him- 
self on, and to which his son succeeds, a8 con- 
ductor, will take an advancingly prominent po- 
sition, ‘The orchestra has been added to, and is 
well in thespirit cf the work before it, anda dis- 
tinct increase in its general finish of execution 
was observable. The program, as previously 
stated, ivcluded the Pastoral Symphony, Raff's 
‘*Walpurgisnacht,” and Liszt’s Fourteenth Hun- 
garian Rhapsody ; besides two vocal numbers for 
Fraulein Brandt. The best playing in the Symph- 
ony was during the Scherzo with its famous storm 
(the simple imitative effect of which our more 
modern composers have not eurpassed, with all 
their shock of sound and screaming of wood) 
and during the conclusion of the symphony. 
The quality of the trumpets, horns and trom- 
bones is this season exceptionally good; as was 
further illustrated in the *‘ Parsifal” Vorspiel. 
Fraulein Brandt’s appearance elicited a great 
demonstration from ail quarters of the house, 
and the artist was obliged to stand and bow 
again and again, before she could begin Raff's 
exquisite ‘‘Dream King.” The same splendid 
German singer also won an ovation after her 
performance of the great air in Euryanthe 
‘* Betheurte die meine Liebe glaubt !—receiv- 
ing three or four persistent recalls, Mr. Walter 


Damrosch conducted his band with decision and 
energy, and must have been satisfied with the 
pleasure that the reassumption of his dutics 
from last year seemed te afford those present. 


....The American School of Opera is fairly 
started. Time is it that this country had such 
an institution ; and we wish any that will do the 
work crying out to be dong all the success it 
can wish, Any conservatories or musical sem- 
inaries now operating here are on quite a dif- 
ferent foundation, and can exert only narrow 
influences. Mrs. F. B, Thurber has been, as is 
well recognized, indefatigable in this scheme. 
The latest element of its strength, by the by, is 
the formal election of that eminent singer, now 
resident in the city, Mme. EmmaFursch-Madi, to 
the position of directress. No better As ee 6 
practical coadjutor could be selected. Mr. 

Bonhy, of Brussels, will also assist in the 
same department. Very soon there will, we 
trust, be no more need of our young and ambi- 
tious singers going to Italy and France and 
Germany to prepare for the stage, 


....Mr. W. Waugh Lauder, a musician from 
Canada, who bas come to this city to reside, 
and teach, gave a piano concert at Steinway Hall 
on Friday afternoon. The Hall was well filled, and 
those who came were prompt to express their 
approval of what was offered. Mr. Lauder has 
a good command of technicals, and evinced in- 
terpretive intelligence in pieces by Heyman, 
Smetana andChopio. He also played Liszt's **Ru- 
ns of Athens” Fantasia, in which his dexterous 
employment of his left hand was noticeable, 
and in giving Beethoven’s C Minor Sonata 
(opus 111) showed a musicianly style. 


..--At each performance of the ‘ Queen of 


Sheba” in the coming German opera season, 368 


persons will appear ina certain splendid proces- 
sion. By the by, all the operas to be produced 
are *‘ understudied” and cast with doublures, to 
avoid postponements from illnesses and the like, 


....Some late explorations around Memphis 
have unearthed another bundle of the curious 


Egyptian harps, besides sundry other primitive 
musical instruments, to which Pharaoh's daugh- 
ter may have practiced her steps or warbled re- 
mote anticipations of “ Aida.” 


.... The American Opera Company are busy, 
with the final preparations for their reper- 
toire. An English version of Goetz’s ‘Taming 
of the Shrew” will be the first opera given, 
Gluck’s “‘ Orphée” is underlined also for early 
presentment. 


.-»-The Philharmonic Society's first rehearsal 
for the season occurs to-morrow afternoon, to 


be followed by Saturday night’s concert. The 
**Ereica "is on the program. 


....Herr Sylva, the forthcoming Jean de Lry- 


den here, has become quite a familiar figure .n 


the city’s musical entertainments as an int -t- 
ested spectator. 


Literature 


The prompt mentton tn our list af “Books af the Week" 
will be considered by us an cyutvalent to thetr pub- 
Ushers for ali volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of work 
for further notioe.| 





THE UNITAS FRATRUM.* 


Tue ancient Moravian Church of the 

Unitas Fratrum is one of the antinomies 

of Providence and mysteries of Christian 

history. 

It grew directly from the martyr blood 

of Hus and Jerome of Prague. It proved 

its Christian lineage by its faith and works. 

It grew toa membership in Bohemia and 

Moravia of as many as 200,000 souls. It 

filled these two countries with the leaven 

of Protestant Christianity. It won the heart 

of Erasmus. Luther extended to it the fel- 

lowship he refused to Calvin, and wished 

that the time would come for him to estab- 

lish such a discipline himself; in saying 

which he repeated, without knowing it, 

what Calvin had written on the same sub- 

ject. 

Yet this Church was crushed. It was 

driven into such obscurity, and reduced so 

literally to the position of a hidden seed, that 

few who in these days speak of the Mora- 

vian Church havein mind anything more 

ancient than the foundation of Count Zin- 

zendorf at Herrnhut. 

For one hundred years its voice was 

silenced, its establishments in ruins, its 
membership dispersed. Even its history 
was lost, and might have remained lost had 
not the new liberty which has come into 
the world destroyed in Austria the censor- 
ship of the press, and set the custodians of 
the Bohemian archives free to publish the 
facts in their possession. 

Gindely’s workin this direction we have 
noticed at length. He is but one of the 
scholars who have turned the interest of 
the public to the reformation in Bohemia, 
and especially to Uus and Jerome and the 
Church that grew out of their martyrdom. 
It has remained for an American Bishop 
of the revived Church to give us in one 
English octavo the connected history of 
the Church of the Bohemian Brethren, in 
that period which, though for two hundred 
and fifty years it has been under something 
like eclipse, was at the time such as to call 
from Luther the culogium that “ since the 
time of the apostles no Church has as 
nearly resembled the apostolic Churches as 
the Bobemian Brethren.” 

The chapters of this volume have been 
already published by the author in the 
Moravian Review; but, previous, to their in- 
corporation into book form, have been sub- 
jected to thorough revision. 

Bishop de Schweinitz gets through the 
preliminaries to his main history—which in 
this case are very tempting, and might 
justify much longer delay on them than 
he has found necegsary—in about one hun. 
dred pages. He then passes to the history 
of the Bohemian Brethren, or the ancient 
Church of the Unttue Fratrum from its 
foundation in 1457 to the new movement 
of Count Zinzendorf in 1722. 

This period is treated in five subdivisions, 
of which the first enters in detail into the 
rigorous measures and methods of the 
first forty years; the second treats 
of the developments of the following 
thirty years down to 1528, under 
the formative direction of Bishop Luke of 
Prague. The next fifty-two years bring 
the Brethren into connection with the other 
reformed bodies,and give the author an op- 
portunity to introduce some of the most in- 
teresting chapters of his work. The forty 
years from 1580 to 1620 are those of pros- 
perity and extension, culminating in the 
recognition of the Church under the Bohe- 
mian charter, but closing disastrously in 
the defeat of the Bohemians at the fatal 
battle of White Mountain, and so bringing 
the author to the sad and sometimes tragic 


into so deep an oblivion that the Revival 


for an original foundation. 











thet Mr. Chizzola has grouped about bis young 


.-»+Dr. Franz Liszt goes to Rome this month. 


history of the hundred years of exile and 
suppression which plunged the Brethren 


of Count Zinzendorf could so easily pass 


*Tae History oy THE CHURCH KNOWN AS THE 
Uniras Frareum, on Unsiry or Tae Baerueer, 
FOUNDED BY THE FOLLOWERS OF JouN HUS6, THE 
BouEeMiaN REFORMER awD Magtrn. By EpmuND 
pg Scuwernirz, 8. T. D., Bishop of the Unitas Fra- 


The work is done in the best spirit and 
ina good method. It is based on an ex- 
haustive study of the documentary history, 
new and old, particularly of the recently 
discovered Lissa folios. The history moves 
on the four lines of doctrinal, ecclesiastical, 
personal, or biographic and political devel- 
opment. Of these the one least developed 
is the last, or the. political, which only 
comes into the history at allas an unavoid- 
able factor in the events which compose it, 
and not for its own sake. 

Theauthor has the great advantage of 
having forhis subject the only really pure 
and satisfying stream that was flowing in all 
these years through the turbid and turbu- 
lent waters of Bohemian history. The 
Utraquist Church, though anti-Papal and 
Protestant in position, was too corrupt to 
be worth fighting for. Faction, intrigue, 
and personal ambition, which all over 
Europe were more fatal to the Reforma- 
tion han the Jesuit or the Vatican, in Bo- 
hemia were fietce and disastrous ina sense 
and toa degree which accounts for the 
simultaneous collapsein that country of 
Protestantism and of liberty. 

In the volume before us this confused, fac- 
tious, selfish, and disheartening political 
drama forms the background of the history, 
but is neither the heart of it nor the center 
of interest. That position is reserved for 
the non-resistant, unworldly, and simple- 
hearted body of Bohemian Brethren who 
had found in the Word of God the model of 
their apostolicChurch. With them Charch 
development took, in many particulars, a 
new direction, or, at least, a different one 
from that followed by other Reformed 
bodies, and one that controlled its whole 
subsequent career. 

The doctrinal confession, as finally 
adopted, was in closer harmony both with 
Luther and Calvin than at first, “Its differ- 
ences were never great enough to justify 
Gindely’s assertion that on such an import- 
ant matter as justification by faith the 
Brethren were at one with the Roman 
Catholic Church. Still there was a differ- 
ence, and Bishop de Schweinitz has cor- 
rectly shown what itis. He traces it not 
so much to a disagreement over the intel- 
lectual elements of the definition as toa 
somewhat different feeling among the two 
bodies as to the relation ot doctrine and 
Christian life. 

In the Moravian fold doctrine, though 
always assumed and rated atits true value, 
is practically in the background. What is 
perpetually in sight is the life of hope, 
faith, obedience and daily duty, which is 
framed around and supported in the in- 
visible anatomy of doctrine. Erasmus was 
quick to see this, and to recognize it as the 
indicia in them of a true Christian charac- 
ter. 

Bishop de Schweinitz leaves us in no doubt 
as to the full importance of these elements 
in the Moravian Church system, That 
system is important now not only as per- 
petuated in the Moravian Church of the 
present day, but it is yet more important 
on account of the far wider extension it has 
received through the agency of Methodism, 
which, in all its branches, borrowed some 
of its most characteristic and potent ele- 
ments from the Moravians. 

The key to the Moravian system lies in 
their discipline, and not in their doctrine, 
nor even in the touch of mysticism which 
has both warmed and clouded their type 
of Christian development. Bishop de 
Schweinitz makes no mistake on this 
point. The Brethren in the conferences 
with Luther understood it. They came 
back with some gentle admonitions from 
him as to various points of their confession, 
and from Calvin with some distinct cau- 
tions as to their celibate tendencies; but 
the impression that was clearest of all in 
their minds was that both Luther and Cal- 
vin needed their discipline more than they 
needed the counsel and cautions they gave 
them. 

Calvin made some attempts to cover the 
point, and lamented that he conld not do 
more. Luther saw the need and recognized 
it, but when he died had not yet seen the 
way open to provide for it. There is cer- 
tainly much force in Bishop de Schweinitz’s 
assertion that the cold barrenness of post- 
Lutheran orthodoxy was in a measure the 
consequence of this failure. 
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author has given us in the way of the com- 
parative study of the unique Church sys- 
tem he so honorably illustrates. It invites 
such treatment. It has many features of 
approach to the communistic model, with- 
out really limiting itself in this way. There 
are traces of ascetic isolation in the early 
history, especially in the now outgrown 
view of clerical or priestly celibacy. It 
never was a theocratic system. It sub- 
mitted to the State, and proved its diaposi- 
tion to get on with it and under it. Yet 
for its development it has required acleared 
field to plant itself in, and its parishes 
have been complete social communities. 
This tendency began early. It isseen in the 
efforts of the primitive Brethren to act 
with the Greek Church, and has lasted on 
into the modern mission of the Diaspora. 

The founder of Methodism was able to 
rework the ideas and principles of the Mo- 
ravian Church, and in his own system, in 

another form, to give them their widest ex- 
tension. In doing so, he removed from 
them wholly some of the elements to which 
we have alluded, and fitted them to operate 
directly on society. They remain, how- 
ever, none the Icss interesting and none the 
less valuable in the original simplicity of 
the discipline which has preserved them 
80 long. 

The chapters which trace the career of 
Comenius are perbaps as instructive and as 
interesting as any in the volume. This 
eminent man has two very different claims 
on Americans. One is that he narrowly 
missed beivg in his day the President of 
Harvard College, that appointment having 
been pressed on him by John Winthrop. 
The other is that he foresaw for the Mora- 
vian Church its grea: future in the mission 
field. This prevision of bis may have 
grown in part our of the natural longing 
and instinct of wn cnlightened and sancti- 
fied heart, but it was founded even more 
directly on the perception of the inherent 
tendencies of his Church as an organiza 
tion. It may have been iu some measure a 
recognition of the fact that it was not 
framed so much to operate as a leavening 
force inside of and on human society in 
the mass, as to plant and rear communities 
on its own model, and to carry on, through 
their agency, an evangelical work to the 
ends of the earth. 

Bishup de Schweinitz’s work is noble in its 
spirit, and treats the subject with Moravien 
candor and Moravian sweetness. The week 
of bicod at Prague might easily kindle an 
iron pen into flkme; but he follows the 
annals of persecuting savagery with the 
cry, ‘ Father, forgive them”; and in the 
hundred vears of suppreesion and forcible 
eclipse sinks into no jercmiads. The, work 
is done with great pains, but is not heavy 
in style, though it bas an occasivnal want 
of flow and wide sweep, which we atiribute 
to its original publicaiion in a series of 
articles. We have already intimated that 
it is not as reficctive as we could wish, 
which, in this case, is the prominent defect 

of the work. 

The volume is distinct and complete in 
itself, following a well-marked period 
through its entire evolution. It is to be 
followed by another, equally distinct, onthe 
modern Unitas Fratrum. We may add that 
it contains an excellent index and a litelike 
engraved frontispiece of John Hus. 


MR. RODRIGUES ON THE PANAMA 
CANAL.* 


Tue report from France that M. de 
Lesseps finds bis 600,000,000 francs inade- 
quate, and already well exhausted, and 
that he is negotiating for as muny more, 
is the gravely confirmatory indorsement 
which Mr. J. ©. Rodrigues receives for his 
book on The Panama Canal, simulta- 
neously with its publication. 

Fortunatelv, tue American public have 
no such stake in the enterpiise as the 
French. They have had better informa- 
tion, Our Government has done its duty 
in the matter with ability and candor. The 
press bas contributed its aid; and in this 
Way po one has done better service than 
Mr. Rodrigues, who, both in this country 
and in England, has bad a powerful in- 
fluence in preventing investors from com- 
* Tus Panama Cana. Its History, Its Potrrtwa, 
AsPzots anp FinanctaL Dirricuttize. By J. 0, 


Ropgievss, LL.B. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 16mo, pp. vill, 48, $1.60. 














mitting themselves to M. de Lesseps, until 
the ylausible manager found his way 
wholly blocked in this country. 

In France his task was easier. The Suez 
Canal gave him great prestige. The people 
were not well informed. The Government 
did not act witb courage nor with intelli- 
gence. The public agents committed them- 
selves toa scheme. A national frenzy was 
developed, the result of which brought M. 
de Lesseps his 600,000,000 francs from 
102,000 subscribers, 16.000 of whom were 
women. Double the amount called for was 
offered. 

It is safe to assume that the savings of 
the people.and the funds on which great 
numbers of them rely for their living have 
gone into this sum, and that its loss will 
be a celamity in France comparable toa 
great war or a financial crash. 

Under these circumstances, as Mr. Rod- 
rigues justly remarks, ‘*it must require great 
courage to tell in France the whole truth 
about the Panama Canal.” The summary 
opinion which has been reached in th's 
country on this subject is that the sub- 
scribers would lose their money and 
the whole enterprise end in bankrupt- 
cy. The volume before us is the most 
effective presentation of the grounds on 
which this opivion rests. The author had 
his first earnest introduction to the work in 
1879, when, under commission from the 
New York World, he went to Panama, and 
studied there the c»nal scheme. His ob- 
servations then and since have led him to 
convictions which bave been published in 
a@ scattered way and in different places, 
but which have had a salutary, decisive 
effect on public opinion in England and 
America. 

The volume before us contains tbe whole 
case in a nutshell; the surveys attempted 
and made; the geographical facts devel- 
oped; the terms of the enginecrivg prob 

lem; the political negotiations; the cun- 
cessions for the canal; the history of the 
de Lesseps scheme; the measures by which 
it was floated into favor in France; and 
then at full length a vigorous examiuu'ion 
of the scheme in the light of work done anu 
remaining to be done. 

The conclusion is unanswerable and over- 
whelming. Its first great confirmation is 
the confession of the menager that ce will 
require twice the sum received. The rex' 
is the yet more 1adical and fatal proof con- 
tained in this volume that four times that 
amount will be required, und that even then 
the problem of dealing with the Chagres 
River remains an unsettled term which 
may raise the cost ind« finitely beyond this 
vast sum, and may (not improbably) prove 
unmanageable enough to wreck the whole 
scheme. 

These conclusions are reached by the ex- 
amination of the financial and engincering 
problem. They do not take into account 
the probable effect of the hostility of the 
United States. That element of the ques- 
tion does not, however, escape Mr. Rod- 
rigues, who considers it, and shows that it 
is a serious drawback on the French 
scheme; one that has not been provided 
for, and which, if the work were con- 
structed, would hang with fatal weight 
upon it, and with all probability finally 
submerge it under a better-made and more 
easily-operated canal on the Nicaragua 
route. 

It is impossible to reproduce here, the 
methods and conclusions of this telling 
book. We may, however, bring our brief 
notice to an end by quoting the fatal poivt 
of the conclusion as put by the author on 
page 288: 

“It is also evident that the present company 
cannot finish the work, if it ever is to be finished. 

Bankruptcy 18 inevitable, and on the istnmus it 
is said that M. de Lesseps already thinks of 
abandoning the tide level plan for that of locks, 
which is the plan that M. de Lesseps said at the 
Congress of 1879 he would never lend his name 
to. Tue impression on the isthmus is, that, 
once bankrupt, the company will appeal to the 
French Government to finish the work in which 
so many thousands have invested money.” 





RECENT FICTION. 


ApminaL PortTER’s & cond venture in the de- 
mesne of the novelist, Harry Marline, is more 
nautical in complexion, but woven of equally 
super-sensational materials than hi- first ; and, to 
continue a figure from the loom, it is a broad 
warp and a long woof indeed. The style is very 


~ 





marked improvements on the author's preceding 
anomaly, ‘‘AlJan Dare,” and there is a good deal 
of distinct, if conventional, characterization 
about the narrative. All the same, we think 
that Admiral Porter will do well not to old to 
his promise—it woula be unkind to write threat 
—and make us debtors to hia hero for another 
volume of adventures. (New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Mr. Arlo Bates’s stories, as literary perform- 
ances, are usually above the average ; but lately 
they have been extremely disagreeable stories. 
A Wheel of Fire is undoubtedly a strong book. 
It was plainly, carefully planned out, and the 
fewness of characters, their effective contrast, 
and the dramatic movement of the story, make 
it rather more than readable. But A Wheel of 
Fire is something to baunt most readers be- 
cause of its gist ; the subjection of a young and 
lovely girl to the awful shadow of hereditary in- 
sanity, and her despairing introspection as she 
feels its inevitable approach. Finally it comes up- 
on her like the sudden dropping of a curtain— 
comes on the day of her marriage ;and 80 the story 
ends. There is a certain relief given to ite sv- 
ber current by the love affairs of Dr. Wilson and 
Elsie Dinmont ; and the character of the young 
physician is well drawn, especially bis jealousy of 
the difference in the social planes of himself and 
his betrothed. But the story is too tragic to 
make it welcome to people with nerves. (New 
York: Scribners.) 

From the Rev. E. P. Roe come two new vol- 
umes at once; the popular author’s Driven Back 
to Eden, for younger readers (which will 
be spoken of els where at another time), 
and his An Original Belle. Mr. Roe’s 
style has grown firmer of late years; and 
tbis pew novel considerably illustrates this 
beneficial change. It will be not lets popular 
than those before it; and the chapters in which 
the scenes of the famous Draft Riots in New 
Youk are prominent have some bistorical value, 
owing to the autbor’s care in examining records 
ot the event. The Civil War has some share 
also in the story ; and the spnit and good sense 
of the heroine are wer by of imitstion by many 
Ame+ricen gisle. Mr. Roe’s'tivle is more advan- 
tageous toa publisher than illustrative of his 
ttory. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

A Vegrant Wite, by Florence Warden, who 
has given to the reacing public the series of 
stories ut-hered in by ber ‘House on the Marsh,” 
is another tale of a gc verne+s, who, however, 
speedily becc mes an actress, and bas a conse- 
quently baid-werkcd and sensational career 
geverally. It is readable, as fiction; apd bas, 
perbepe, a certain usefulness as an illus ration 
of whut an often ignoble slavery a won an’s toil- 
rome struggle op the stage may be; but it will 
not add sapythng to Miss Werden’s literary 
pame, In fact, the seems to have done her best 

work all at first, aud ber later s‘omes are cer- 
tainly pcor imitations of what gave her such 
sudden repute last year. (New York: D, Apple- 
ton & Co.) 

Mr. Bret Harte’s Maruja is in the same key 
of the writer's recent noveletts, in which bis 
vajjations have Lecome fe« ble and monotonous. 
There is nothing in it which compares even 
fairly favorably with those remarkable Western 
stories which fixed Mr. Harte in bis literary 
piche forever, no matter how poor bis sacceed. 
i ng work may be; and it is not even as readable 
as ‘In the Ca) quinez Woods,” the best of his more 
recent «fforts. Only one character ip it, the old 
major-domo, Pereo, is drawn with real power. 
(Boson: Houghwn, Mifflin & Co.) 

Andromeda, by George Fleming, compares 
quite advantageously with her ‘Vestigia,” 
t hough not thus when placed beside her ** Head 
of Medusa.” ‘Ibe scene isthe Tyrol. The dra- 
matis porsone, Italian and English. The An- 
dromeda is Mies Diilop, who carrics the hearts 
of several young men along with her as she 
travels, and her nonster is a very mildly- 
behaved one—a half-hearted engagement. The 
action of the book is quiet and confined to a 
few leading people,and the novel generally well- 
written and interesting. (Boston: Roberts 
Bros.) 

Among the new novels which have come to 
hand, and which limited space prevents our 
s peaking of at lengtb, are Mr. Farjeon’s Self- 
Doomed; Throvgh Ivory Gates, by ‘* Hesper” 
(a collection of six tales); Mr. John Vance 
Cheney's The Old Doctor; Mr. James Payn’s 
latest story, The Luck of The Darreils; 
Houp-La; A Noveleite, ty Jobn Strange Winter ; 
another posthumous story by the late Hugh 
Conway, Slings and Arrows; and Mr. Wiliiam 
Sime’s The Red Route. 
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.... The Andover Review for November opens 
with a paper on ‘* The New Education,” by Pro- 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard, which is a vigorous 
defense. It is to be followed in the succeeding 
numbers by replies and farther discussion by 
otber teachers, This is putting a review to good 
service, Professor Terry contributes No. II, on 
* The Théodicée of Leibni'z” ; Mr. Mabie, of the 
Ohristian Union, says his best for “Silas Lap- 
ham,” as the *‘ Tvpical Nove.” ; Prof. T. W. Hunt 
discusses “ Desirable Methods in English Liter- 
ary Sindy”; andthe Rev. D. L. Leonard bas a 





sensible paper on ‘The Conquest of Utah,” 
The editorial work is full, rich, and spicy as 
usual, The Bibliotheca Sacra tor the cur- 
rent quarter opens with ‘A Study in Biblica] 
History,” by the Rev. G. F. Herrick, of Constan- 
tinople, which, as a solution of the difficulty 
which believers experience in struggling with 
the fact that the **Old Testament records are 
more than perplexing, they are revolting, they 
are sometimes ghastly,” proposes *‘to present 
some reasons for the perpetuation in the Book 
of God, for all time, and in all languages, and 
for all races of men, of the most revolting 
records contained in the Old Testament history.” 
We remember nothing to equal this since a cler- 
gyman at New Haven, in the self-dedication of 
prayer at the communion table, avowed bimseif 
ready to go all lengths in his self-sacrifice. ‘Yea, 
Lord, weare even ready to disgrace ourselves.” 
Our correspondent, Professor Schodde, follows 
with a paper on “The Book of Jubilees,” trans- 
lated by bimeelf from the Ethiopic. The Rev, 
Henry Hayman, formerly head-master of 
Rugby schoo), contributes another, on “The 
Oldest Christian Sermon,” followed by “ Re- 
marks on Biblical Psychology.” by the Rev. 
Henry Cobb, and on *‘ Primitive Man in Amer- 
ica,” by Prof. D. 8. Martin, of this city. Dr, 
Brand, of Oberlin, bas a strong paper on ‘** The 
Relation of Engiand’s Opium Policy to Chris- 
tian Missions in China,” and Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers, of this city, applies his caustic pen to 
‘* Professor Briggs on the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament.” The department of criti- 
cal notes is devoted to an extraordivary noiice of 
Dr. Ladd, whose first offense consists in plas- 
teriny on to him an off nsive name, used cut of 
its ordinary sense, and whose second is to 
quote against him as a reproach critical 
positions in which the vast majority of 
orthodox expositors agree with bim; as, for 
example, the assertion that John leaves it 
doubtful whether the pascal l»mb kad been 
eaten before the day of the crucifixion, or 
that “‘the chronolcgical arrangement of tbe 
seperate events in the Jife of our Lord is 
impossible.” The Lutheran Quarterly for 
the quarter contains papers cn the subject * Of 
Good Works,” by Dr. Huber, Priladelpbia; on 
*Feet Washing,” by the Rev. Jobn Tomlin- 
son, Abbuttstewn, Pa.; on ‘* Roman Catholic 
Mission Practice,” translaied trom Dr. Warn- 
bek’s Prot staniische Be'eucl tung der rén.isch- 
en Angriffe avf die evang- Heiden. ission; a 
valuable, interesting, and pertivent payer by 
the Rev. Wm. Rosentergel, Nebraska, The 
other papers are on the **Gcneral Sym d ond 
H: me Mirsions,” by the Rev. Chas. 8, Albert, and 
“Tne Use of the Loro’s Prayer in t. e Eucharist 
Service,” Ly the Rev. E. J. Kichtcr, Mavsachu- 
setts, The Catholic Werid icr November 
pichents the Jollo wing table of contents: © Lhe 
Legenda of St. Alexie,” by Aubrey de Vire ; “The 
Divine Authority of the Church,” by the Rev. A, 
F. Hewii ; “A French Reformatory,” by Louis 
B. Binsse; “St. Winiired’s Well,” by Agnes 
Rey pher; ‘*Sontary Isiand. Par sJV. Chaps. 
ii—iv, by the Rev. J. Talbot Smith; **Much 
Ado About Sonnets,” by Appleton Morgan; 
*The American Catholic University,” by the 
Rev. A. F. Hewit ; ** lhe Twins, A War Story,” 
by Thomas F. Galwey ; **To-Morrow,” by P.; 
“The Lrish Schoolmaster betore Lmavecipation,” 
Ly C. M. O'Keete; “Ibe Deatn of Francis of 
Guise,” by J. C. B,; “A Chat by the Way,” by 
Coxeé B, Pallen ; “Novel-Writiug as a Science,” 
Ly R. P.; “New Publications.” Christian 
J hought, the Kev. Di. Deen s’s bi-monthly, 18 at 
hand tor the last two months, with tne “Anni- 
versary Adurcss,” by Charles F, Deems, D D., 
LL.D., President of the Insiitute; ‘ Primeval 
Man,” by George D. Armstrong, D.D., Norfolk, 
Va.; “Ethics and Religion,” by the Rev. Wil- 
liam D. W. Hyde, President of Bowdoin College ; 
* ‘The Summer Schools of 1855,” by the Secre- 
tary; “Our Letier Book,” * Notata,” ** About 
Books.” We have noticed above, in the 
Biblistlhca, the extreme sbifts to which a 
vicious theory of biblica! inepira:ion will drive its 
adherents, Zhe Unitarian Revicw tor October 
opens with a historical example, ‘John Bel- 
lamy’s Bible,” by the Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, 
which was constructed on the elastic aud neither 
aafe nor sound principle of meeting the diffi- 
culty by changing the translation. The paper 
is, at all events, an instructive study. Other 
papers in the number are “ Religion and Mor- 
ality, by the Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke ; “ Hans 
Nilsen Hauge, the Lay Preacher,” by the Rev. 
Kristofer Janson ; *‘ Rev. Ouver St2arc.s, D.D.,” 
by the Rev. A. P, Peabody, D.D.; ‘‘ Shakspere’s 
Ethics,” by Isabel Francis Bellows; ‘* Tae Great 
Steps in Worship,” by the Rev. James I. Bxby ; 
‘ Editor’s Note-Book”—"* Archdeacon Farrar,” 
“Theological and Literary Iatelligence,” ‘* Things 
at Home and A>road”; ‘Review of Ourrent 
Literature.” The number of the same for 
the present month, appears in good trim, with 
the following contents : ‘‘ Religion and Political 
Economy,” by the Rev. Howard N. Brown; 
** Final Causes, IV,” by the Rev. Thomas Hill, 
D.D.; “ Bufus P. Stebbins,” by the Rev. Rush 
R. Shippen ; “ Oriental Religions,” by William 
M. Bryant ; “Editor’s Note-Book—“ Theological 
and Literary Intelligence,” ‘‘ Things at Home 
and Abroad’; “Review of Current Litem 
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ture—"Types of Ethical Theory,” ‘Her 
rick’s Noble Numbers,” ‘‘Books Received. 
__—— The current number of The Luth- 
eran Church Keview bas the following for 
its Table of Contents: ‘‘ Christianity and 
Some Current Philosophical Theories,” by 
D. H. Geissinger: ‘‘ Phebe, the Deaconess,” by 
Prof. A. Spaeth, D.D. ; ‘George H. A. Ewald,” 
py Prof. W. J. Mann, D.D.; ‘Journal of Rev. 
Peter Mublenberg in Louden, 1772,” by the Rev. 
Jacob Fry,D.D. ;The Perpetuity of the Church,” 
by the Rev. H. Peters; ‘ Recent Publications.” 
——The Presbyterian Review for the current 
quarter bas already been noticed by usin an- 
nother connection, Among the able papers 
contained in The American Catholic Quarterly 
Review for October, the one which impresses us 
most with its striking ability is that on the 
“American Catholics and the Proposed Univer- 
sity,” by H. J. H, The others in the same num- 
ber are “* The Causes of the Jensenist Heresy,” 
the Rev. Francis X. Kroll; ‘‘ The Quebec Act 
and the Church in Canada,” by D. A. O’Sulli- 
van; ‘“Hume’s Theory of Cause and Effect, the 
Basis of bis Skeptical Philosophy,” by James A. 
Cain; ** Maryland and the Controversies as to 
her Early History,” by John Gilmary Shea, 
LL.D. ; Christian Burial and Cremation, by the 
Rev. H. A. Brann, D.D.; ‘Relative Influence of 
Paganism and Christianity upon Morals,” by the 
Most Rev. James Gibbons, D.D.; ‘* The New 
Irish Program,” by John Boyle O’Reilly ; ‘The 
True Idea of the Beautiful,” by the Rey. James 
Conway, 8. J.; ‘* In Memoriam — Cardi- 
nal McCloskey,” by the Rt. Rev. Monsig- 
nor Corcoran D.D.; ‘Book Notices,” 
——The Baptist Quarterly Review for the 
quarter opens with an extremely interesting and 
valuable symposium on “Reforms in Theological 
Education,” by Alvah Hovey, D.D., Augustus H. 
Strong, D.D., Wm. N. Clarke, D.D., and Jobn 
A. Broadus, D.D. The Rev. Marion D. Shutter 
writes on **The Element of Humor in the 
Bible’; Andrew Murdoch, LL.D., on “The 
Influence of Christianity on International 
Law”; the Rev. Norman Fox on “The 
Inspiration of the Apostles in Speaking 
and Writing,” in which he takes the 
position that the inspiration of the books 
of the New Testament is not more and 
not less than that of the writer at the time of 
writing. Dr. R. 8. McArtbur writes a sadly 
pertinent paper on bad men in the ministry. 
The number contains the usual editorial notes 
and reviews. The A. M. E. Church Review, 
under the editorial direction of the Rev. B. T. 
Tanner, D D., the organ of the African M, E. 
Church, contains for the current quarter papers 
on “The Life of Lord Lawrence and its Les- 
sons,” by Edward W. Biyden, D.D., LL.D; 
“The Need of New Ideas and New Aims for a 
New Era,” by Alex. Crummel], D.D. ; ‘* Claim- 
ants for Territery on the Uongo,” by Archibald 
Johnson ; ‘Our Theology,” by the Rev. B. F. 
Lee; ** Colored Men as Professors in Colored 
Institutions,” by the Rev, Francis Grimke, A. M. ; 
** Early Discoveries in Airica,” by Prof. George 
W. Cook ; ‘* Woman’s Lament,” by Prof. Alex- 
andre Dumas Delany ; ‘‘ Tacitus’s German Wo- 
men,” by Frazelia Campbell; ** Tbe Intrinsic 
Value of a ‘Ready Pen,’” by the Rev. I. H. 
Welsh, D.D. ; ** Notes on the West Indies,” by a 
West Indian ; ‘On the Borderland,” by Prof, J. A. 
Jobns ; ‘* The New Orleans &xbibition—Colored 
Department,” by R. Henri Herbert ; ** Our Edi- 
torials ” ; ** Our Book Table”; ‘*Our Reviews.” 
——No review published in this country com- 
pares in solid workmanlike, mechanical execu- 
tion with The Church Review, The current 
number of the quarter is a superb thick volume, 
crowded with matter, and cflering its reajers 
something like a whole momibiy library of 
Church reading, under thirty-five distinct top- 
ics.—-— The New Englander came out in Sep- 
tember with the adaition to its title of The Yale 
Review, In the November number, it announces 
the further and more important change into a 
monthly publication from Jan, lst, The No- 
vember number contains an amount of Yale 
notes which, taken in connection with the com- 
ing election of President, will make a breeze, 
We notice them more fully elsewhere. Tho 
regular contributions to the November nuwber 
open with a discussion of ‘Government by 
Party,” and a survey of the salient points of 
“Current Theology,” by 8.8. Martyn. Mr. C. 
H. Levermore has a thorough paper on ** Witch- 
craft in Connecticut,” which destroys what 
Vitality is left in the witchcraft argument 
against New England and the Puritan theology. 
Mr. Levermore starts by reminding bis readers 
“that the New England Puritans were the first 
of Englishmen to disregard accusations of 








Witchcraft, and that the typical colonies of* 


Puritan New Haven, Separatist Plymouth, and 
Independent Rhode Island, never knew aconvic- 
tion for witchcraft within their borders,” The 
cases, as far as known, are examined in detail, 
and the curious fact is developed that the ac- 
cused in these cases had more to fear from juries 
than from the magistrates. The review of Pro- 
fessor Ladd’s ‘‘ Doctrine of Sacred Scripture,” 
by A. C, Sewall, ia an attempt to put into brief 
form and a fair light the contents of that work, 
both the critical or negative parts, and the con- 
struction. An extremely [resh and happy paper 








of ‘ Personal Recollections of John OC. Calhoun,” 
by I. D. Sherwood, Esq., ends the list. 


...-Among the secular reviews for November 

we have at hand The North American, in whose 
full table we note, without disparaging the rest, 
Eugene Schuyler’s paper on ** United Bulgaria,” 
a strong, statesmanlike production, which shows 
what Americans might do in the diplomatic 
affairs, had we national good sense enough to 
sustain the men who prove themselves the best 
in our service. The symposium on the alver 
side of the demonetization question is 80 poor as 
to be by an easy transfiguration from the au- 
thor’s intentions a pretty effective argument 
on the other side, ~The American Natural- 
ist has much in the November number for its 
scientific readers. It contains also one paper, 
which deserves general circulation, by Mr. E. D- 
Cope, on * The Condition of the Yellowstone 
National Park, and the Projects for Invading its 
Limits,” Science, for the month, with its 
neatly-printed page and enterprising journal- 
ism, is at hand. ‘We name also The Overland 
Monthly, in which we find a spirited protest 
against the indifference of Californians gener- 
ally to the Wyoming massacre. This is 
bold and good as far as it goes; but 
it is beyond tbe possibilities to make 
a population indignant at the wrongs of a peo- 
ple when they refuse them the common justice 
of asylum and residence among them. The 
Overland is a spirited magazine, with a character 
of its own. The Sanitarian for November 
is at band, an excellent worker in the cause of 
domestic and social sanitation, The Popu- 
lar Science Monthly for November contains the 
usual full table of covtributions, among which 
we draw special attention to ‘Twenty Years of 
Negro Education,” by J. M. Keating. From 
the Leonard Scott Publication Company we have 
the latest numbers of all the British Reviews 
published in the handy and very neat style which 
they have recently adopted. The United 
Service Monthly Magazine of Military and Na- 
val Affairs has been giving itself of late vigor- 
ously to the military history of the War, and was 
never more readable, nor more full of good army 
and navy matter, than at present. The Novem- 
ber number opens with a fiast rate notice of Gen, 
Sherman’s campaign of 1864, by Gen. O. O. How- 
ard, and another of the part taken by the Regu. 
lar Infantry in the first Bull Run Campaign, by 
Major Dangerfield. The last number of the 
indispensable scientific journal Nature (Macmil- 
lan & Co.) has come to hand. 


























..--De Quincy divided literature into the 
literature of knowledge and the literature of 
power. Mr. Saunders, of the Astor Library, dis- 
tinguishes a third category in the literature of 
rest and recreation, with a refreshing quality in 
it, which, though it may not make it a literature 
of power, does not fail to soothe the fevered 
mind, and 

“« Ease the anguish of a torturing hour.” 

In his “Salad for the Solitary and the Social,” 
he produced the first proof of his ability in such 
recreative essays. After eeveral years of silence 
he has again set his hand to the game work, and 
given us an attractive 16mo, published by 
Whittaker, under the similar title of Pastime 
Papers. The volume is in the form of 
nine discursive literary rambles through as 
turn from the best vintages. He dissipates de- 
and light, and though bis purpcse is to illus- 
trate the brilliancy of other wits, be has abund- 
ant wit of bis own. The papers are rich in the 
good quality of rare and curious learning, 
gleaned from long acquaintance with a great 
library. The chapter of “Notes on Names” 
shows, also, that the author has used his eyes 
outside of his Jibrary as well as in it; and, while 
some of the chapters are simply delightful Jiter- 
ary chit-chat on a prescribed topic, others, like 
that *‘ Toucbing Tailors,” are of a kind that 
would have relieved De La Bruyere of his tear 
that ‘*we should die before we laughed at all.” 


-..- Volume II of the American Reissue of 
the Edinburgh edition of the Ante-Nicene 
Fathers. Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to A.D, 825, the Rev. Alexander 
Roberts, D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D., 
Editors— published by tbe Christian Literature 
Publishing Company, Buffalo—is no bare re- 
print, but an smportant revision and rearrange- 
ment, with brief prefaces and occasional new 
annotation by the American editor, Bishop A, 
Cleveland Coxe. The present number, Vol. Li, 
makes the transition from Greek to Latin Chris- 
tianity in the works of the versatile and brilliant 
Latin Father Tertullian, its founder. The pres- 
ent volume, though considerably larger than was 
promised in the original prospectus to the sub- 
scribers, contains only about one-half of Tertul- 
lian’s writings, in three Parts. I, Apologetic; 
Il, Anti-Marcion; Il, Ethical. Volume IV 
will begin with the fourth class of his works, 
those which exbibit our author’s ascetic ideas 
and the minor morals of the Primitive Cbris- 
tians,” and be closed by the four treatises which 
exhibit bis position as « Montanist. These 
books are not republished in the order they have 
in the Edinburgh edition, but rearranged on a 
methodical plan which has some advantages, 
Of the work as a whole we have spoken fully, 





and need only add that its value and low costare 
such as to lead us to desire to keep our readers 
fully apprised of the progress of the work. 


..Among the most remarkable intellectual 
phenomena of the country is the interest every- 
where displayed in local histories, which we are 
glad to find has reached Virginia, and eculmi- 
nated therein an unusually interesting collection 
of Addresses and Historical Papers Before the 
Centennial Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the Diocese of Virginia, at its Meet- 
ing in St. Paul’s and St. John’s Churches, in 
Richmond, May 20—2%4th, 1885. (Thomas Whit- 
taker.) Besides the opening address, by Dr. A. 
M. Randolph, this collection contains papers on 
“The Colonial Church of Virginia,” by Dr. P. 
Slaughter ; ‘‘ The History of the Church in Vir- 
ginia,” by the Rev. [. G. Dashiell; the “* Theo- 
logical Seminary of Virginia,” by Dr. George 
W. Peterkin; a second, on the same, by Dr. 
Julius E. Grammer; a “ Sketch of Our First 
Four Bishops,” by Dr. C. I. Gibson, and the 
“ Centennia! Sermon,” by Dr. O. A. Kinsolving. 


.. Gately’s World's Progress is a popular 
illustrated exhibition of the physical, civil, 
political, industria], and social evolution of the 
earth and of man, under the editorship of Mr. 
Charles E. Beale. Itis sold by subscription, 
and guaranteed not to exceed twelve numbers in 
all, The volume is quarto in size, printed from 
good type, on good paper, copiously illustrated ; 
and for a work tbat must move forward at such 
speed, and cover the whole period of the evolu- 
tion of the earth, ef man and his civilization, it 
is done in a way to command respect. 


. Marvels of Animal Life is a fresh collec- 
tion of natural history studies, by Charles 
Frederick Holden, most of which are now pub- 
lished for the first time, and which are based on 
the author’s original], personal observations and 
studies. The book is written in simple and 
popular style, easily intelligible by all readers, 
and an excellent gift book for young readers. 
It is well manufactured, and copiously illus- 
trated with crawings from life. (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. ) 


--The Messrs, Roberts Brotbers publish a 
new edition of the late Helen Jackson’s A Century 
of Dishonor. A Sketch of the United States 
Gover nment’s Dealings with Some of the 
Indian Tribes. The new matter introduced 
in the edition is the report on the needs of 
the Miesion Indians of California, made by 
Helen Jackson and Abbot Kinney, special agents 
appointed by the Government to investigate and 
report to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 


...-From the Mesers, Littell & Co., the pub- 
lishers, we have the bound volume of Litéell’s 
Living Age, with the cream of the British Be- 
views, for the last quarter, ending with the 
month of September. 


EE —— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. J.B, ALpEN’s complete edition of Rus- 
kin is meeting with an excellent sale. 


..* Rechel,” the next volume in the ‘‘ Emi- 


nent Women Series,” will be the work of M. 
Kennard, 





...-The size of the page of the elegant collec- 
tion of “‘ American Etchings,” issued by White, 
Stokes & Allen, is i7x3 instead of 17x13 inches, 
as their advertisement lately stated. We cor- 
rect the error at the publisher's request. 


..We have received from the John Church 
Co, one of their excellent little Responsive Ser- 
vices for Christmastide ; arranged by Mr. Rich- 
ard 8. Thain; and a similar service by Mr. John 
R. Sweeney, Mus. Doc., published by John J. 
Hood, Philade)phia. 


...-Messrs. Henry Holt & Co, have in the 
press a collection of poems entitled ‘* Wish- 
maker's Town” from the pen of Mr. William 
Young, the author of the Arthurian tragedy of 
‘* Pen dragon,” which has been called “ one of 
the most poetic playe, if not the most poetic 
play,” ever written by an American, 


.-Messrs. Estes & Lauriat, of Boston, have 
in press a sumptuous list of holiday volumes, 
especially those in vellum edition ; and copies of 
standard works, lavishly illustrated, and in large 
paper style, Keats’s ‘The Eve of 8t. Agnes” is 
one of the poems so served in royal fasbion, the 
drawings being by Edmund H. Garrett. 


>.... Mr. Howells calls his new novel “The 
Minister's Charge; or, The Labors of Lemuel 
Barker.” Its publication will begin in a Winter 
number of The Century. As already stated, 
some of the characters of ‘‘ The Rise of Silas 
Lapham” will reappear in ‘The Minister's 
Charge,” the scene of which is laid in Boston, 
..What with Miss Murfree, and Mr. War- 
ner’s horseback trips, the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee are rapidly becoming 
storied ground. The list of writers regarding 
them is to be augmented this week by Miss 
M. G. McClelland, of Norwood, Va., whose 
novel, “Oblivion,” is about te be published,by 
Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. 
----Lnterest in Boumanian literature was 
aroused recently by “* Pilgrim Sorrow, the Cycle 


of Tales by Carmen Sylva” (Queen Elizabeth of 
Roumapia). A book of Roumanian nan aren 
which’ have been enthusiastically praised, is 
soon to appear from the press of Henry Holt & 
Co. They have been collected by Mite Krem- 
nitz, and translated by J. M. Percival. 

.. What is announced as a superior tranala- 
tion of Flaubert’s famous ‘Salammbo” = is 
about to appear in London very presently. 
Connoisseurs of literature do not need any com- 
ments on the merits and fascination of this 
remarkable 1omance of Carthagenian days 
from the same brilliant pen that drew ‘Mme. 
Bovary.” We shall be glad if the translation 
(prefaced by a biographical sketch by Mr. Ed- 
ward King) does justice to Flaubert, so far as 
any English version can, But he must be read 
in his own words to be admired as he deserves. 


..I[n the memoir of Adam Black, of Edin- 
burgh, is told a story of the Rev. John Col- 
quhoun, of Leith, a great theological light in 
the first part cf this century, ‘Ou one Sacra~ 
ment Sunday morning, his wife, being desirous 
to have him nicely rigged out for the occasion, 
had his coat well brushed, his shirt white as 
snow, and his bands hanging handsomely on his 
breast ; and when she surveyed her gudeman, 
she was #0 delighted with his comely appear- 
ance that she suddenly took him round the 
neck and kissed bim.” Thereupon, it seems 
that the Rev. Mr. Colquhoun “was so ‘offended 
by this carnal proceeding, that he debarred his 
wife from the sacrament that day” ! 





.. The Boy's World, a juvenile monthly 
paper, is to be added to the list of forthcoming 
new journalistic enterprises in the.cily. The 
paper will be conducted and edited by Mr. Mat- 
thew White, Jr., so long known asa successful 
contributor to Harper’s Young People and 
other periodicals; and an accented feature will 
be the attention paid to the school life and the 
schoolfellowship among boye—a department 
called ** The Campus” baving a prominent place, 
The literary and illustrative contributions 
be from a strong list, The paper will be abso- 
lutely to, for, and about boys, 


...Lippincott’s Maqazine will entirely alter 

its outward appearance next year—a new cover, 
the pages will be printed without the division 
into columpe, and otber tasteful improv ments 
make it as bandsome a periodical as could be 
asked, The list of contributors has also been 
much smplificd end strengthened ; and a serial 
ttory by that prince of contemporary English 
novelists, Mr, Norrie, will begin to run 
ite course canty in the volume, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. __ 
TWO BRILLIANT NOVELS. 


ON BOTH SIDES. 


By Miss Fanny Counteray Bartok. Containing 
“ The Perfest Treasure" and “ On This Side,” the 
whole forming a complete story, 12mo, Extra 
cloth. $1.%. 

“No such faithful. candid, kindly, brilliant, and 
jne yd pocsensesien « A Evelish ong American types 
D ac The wit of the story is 

pL It is written briliiantly yet not flumai- 

y. It is the best iniernational uovei that either side 

as hitherto produced. It ie written by an American 
women, who really knows both countries, and who has 
fovea that she possesses powers which ought 10 p to put 
er in the front rank of fiction.”—New Yor 


AURORA. 


ANovel. By Many Aones TrnoxeRr, author of “The 
Jewel in the Lotos,”" etc. Illustrated. 12mo. Ex- 
tractoth. 81.26 

*“anovel of extraordinary power and merit. One 
of the most powertul parts of the books is that in 
which the earthquake at Ischia is described, But 
other parts are as beautiful as genuine word-painiing 
could make them."—Hart/crd Courant. 























For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent by, mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers. 
TiSand 717 Warket St.. Philadelphia. 


BIBLE AIDS. 


Helps to the Sfudy of the Bible. 


Being the “ Oxford" Index and Concordance, with 
other additional matter, as bound in the Teachers’ 
Bibles, Pearl, lémo, embossed black cloth, boarda, 
red edges, 756 cents; French morocco, limp, round 
corners, $1.26, Nonpareil, 4vo, embossed biack 
cloth, boards, red edges, $1.00; French morocco, 
limp, round corners, 61.60. Long primer, l2mo, cloth, 
red edges, $1.6v. 

Being the 


The Oxford” Parallel Bible. ‘sir. 


ized Version arranged in paruliel columns with the 
Revised Version, in one volume. Minion, crown, 
d4to. No. 140: cloth, beveled boards, red edges, $5.00; 
No, 147: Persian morocco, beveled, red under gold 
edges, 812.00; No. 160: Turkey morocco, boards, gilt 
edges, 816,00, 


Mantal of Bible History in Connection 


WITH THE GENERAL HISTORY OF 
THE WORKLD. By Rev. W. G. Buaruia, D.D. 
New edition, revised and enlarged. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


New Testament Scriptures (The). 


In the order in which they were written A very 
close translation from the Greek Text of i611. With 
brief explanations, The first portion the Six Pri 
mary Epistles to Thessalonics, Corinth, Galatia, and 
Kome, A.D, 58-58. By the Rev. Cuanies Herbert 
D.D. kmo, cloth extra, $1.10. 

t#~ Our Catalogue of Miscellaneous and Sunday 

achool Books sent on application. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 


42 Bleecker Street. New York. 








PLAYS! PLAYS! PLAYS! 
THE BEST EDITION PUBLISHED. 
ALSO 


Wigs, Beards, Face Preparations, 
And all articles needed for Amateur and Parlor 
Theatricals. 
Catalogues sent free on application to 


DE WITT, Publisher. 


33 Rese Street, New York. 


Our Little Ones and The Nursery, 


Every little boy and 
girl shouid be a sub- 
scriber to the most = 
uvenile 
m the wor a. 
Every article and illus- 
a hype original. Sam- 
ple copy free to an 
Radspen Most li iberat 
terms to Canvaseers 
and Clubs. For sale by 
all Newsdealers. 


Single Copies, 15 cts, 








One Year, $1.50. 
Russe'l Publishing Co, 38 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Book Agents Wanted, Am. Pub’g Co., Hartford, Conn 





A Brilliant Christmas Number. 
Beginning a New Volume. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 


Georce Wituam Corts, W. D. Howe zs, 
Cuartes Dupiey Warner, Wrmi11am Brack, 
Constance Fenrmmone Woorson, Epwin ARNOLD, 
R. D. Buacxmorg, Cuarnies Eosert Crappock, 
Hewry J. Van Dyxe, Jun., ExizaBbeTu, Stuart 
Puetrps, Baanper Matrnews, Georce H. 
Bovcaton, Wittiam HamiitTon G1Bs0N, PHIL- 
wre Burry, and C. P. Caancu, 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


E. A. Assry, Groner H. Boucurton, A.R.A., WiL- 
L1AM Hamitton Gipson, ©. 8, RemvHart, Frep- 
gkic Diretman, W. T. Smepuey, P. H. CaLpEen- 
on, Howarp Pyiz, ALFRED FREDERICKS, and 
W. L. SHEPPARD ; 


And by thirteen engravings from paintings 
by the old masters illustrating the ‘‘ Nativity 
in Art,’”’ and nine engravings of Léon Bonvin’s 
beautiful Aquarelles, 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 427.) 


FOR DECEMBER, 


CONTAINS : 
The Madonnadel Granduca. 


Frontispiece. Engraved by W. B. CLosson from Ra- 
phapl's Painting; 


The Nativity in Art. 

By the Rev. Henry J. Van Dvyxe, Jun. With Engrav- 
ing from Masterpieces by Giotto, Filippo Lippi, 
Luca Della Robbia, Ghirlandajo, Luini, Correggio, 
Roger Vander Weyden, Albert Direr, Murillo, De- 
fregger, and Bouguereau; 

Leon Beonvin; 

By Partirre Borty. With Nine Mngravings from 

Bonvin's finest Aquarelles; 


A Winter Walk. 
By Wit.L1aM HAMILTON Gipson. With Ten Illustra- 
tions by the Author; 


Serial Novels. 
INDIAN SUMMER. Part VI. By W.D. Howe us; 


EAST ANGELS. Part XII. 
MOBE WOOLSON; 


*By Constance FEnt- 


Short Stories: 


THE MADONNA OF THE TUBS, By Ettzasrtu 
Stuart PHevrs, Illustrated by W. T. SMep.ey. 


WAY DOWN IN LONESOME COVE, By Onaries 
Eopert Crappoox, Illustrated by F. Dittman. 
WYVEUKN MOAT. By Geonce H. Bovanton. LIllas- 

trated by the Author. 


ESTHER FEVEREL. By Branper Matruews. I- 
lustrated by Howarp Pye. 
The Garroters, 
AFarce, By W.D. Howr.iis. Dllustrated by CU. 8. 
REINHART; 


Poems. 

THE KITU SANHARA. Translated from Kaliddsa, 
by Epwin ARNOLD. Illustrated by ALPRED Frep- 
ERICKS ; 

AT NONNENWERTH. By WiLtiuM Brack, 
trated by E, A. ABBEY: 

THE WELL OF ST. JOHN. By R. D. Biacumone. 
Illustrated by P. H. CaLDERON:; 

AT THE GRAVE OF KEATS. By OC. P. Cranon; 


lus’ 


Christmas. Past and Present. 
By Groner WILLIAM CuRTIS; 


A National Christmas. 
By CHaRLes DUDLEY WARNER; 


A Christm us Lament. 


By Fanny ALaert Dovoury, Tllustrated by W. L. 
SHEPPARD; 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS TO 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE AND HARPER'S YOUNG 
PEOPLE. 


The December Number begins the 72d Volume of 
HanPen's MONTHLY MaGazine, and the Number of 
H4RpPer's YOUNG PKOPLE dated November 3d begins 
the 7th Volume of that illustrated juvenile weekly 
paper, Those desiring to renew their subscriptions 
to either of these Periodicais will much oblige the 
Publishers by sending in their names as early as 
convenient, to obviate delay in the continuous trans- 
mission and receipt of the Numbers. The Yearly 
Subscription to HanpEer's MonTHLY MAGaZIne is 64, 
and to HanPEn's Youne Prop ue, $2. 





———~— 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


TN ee 
HARPER'S WEEKLY........... 
HARPER'S BAZAR.............. 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. eannee 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN HQUARE “LIBRARY, 
(One Number a week for 52 weeks)...... ree fT 
HARPER'S HANDY SBRIES. (One Number a 
week for 58 weeks)..........sce0-005 seencceceesers 16.00 
Postage Free to all subscribera in the United States or 
Canada. 


Index to Harper's Magazin, 1to@. 8vo, Cloth 








+ 40 


tar” HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles 
of between three and four thousand volumes, will be 
sent by mail on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ 
NEW _ BOOKS. 


MRS. HERNDON’S INCOME. 


A Novel. By H&Len Camppeit, author of “ The 
What-to-Do Club.” One volume. iémo. Cloth. 
Price, $1.4. 

This is a story with a purpose—a purpoee to do 
good—and it must take ite place beside “ Ramona,” 
Mrs, Jackson, who was reading it daring her sick- 
ness, was 60 impressed with it that she wrote to the 
author: “I am too {)l to write; but I must thank you 
for your eloquent plea for the downtrodden, Your 
story is tremendously strong.” 


NATURE'S TEACHINGS. 


Human Invention Anticipated by Nature. By Rev. 
J. G. Woop, M.A., author of “Homes Without 
Hands," “ Natural History,” etc. With nearly 750 
illustrations, 8vo. Cloth. Price, $3.0. 

“ A glance at almost any page of this work will de- 
note ita object. It is to show the close connection 
between Nature and human inventions, and that 
there is scarcely an invention of man that has not 
te prototype in Nature; and it is worthy of notice 
that the greatest resuite have been obtained from 
means apparently the most insignificant,”-—Preface, 


THE ALCOTT CALENDAR FOR 1886. 


Containing a selection for every day in the year. 
culled from the writings of the author of “ Little 
Women,” by F. Atcorr Pratt (* Demijohn"), 
mounted on a card illustrated with a portrait of 
Miss ALCoTT and a view of her present residence in 
Concord. aie 81.00. 


mt Gift Book. 


Magnifice: 
THE ‘SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 


The complete Bible text beautifully engrossed and 
engraved, each page with a decorative border, the 
whole illustratea by the most gifted artists with 
scenesin the Holy Land, and imaginative interpreta- 
tions of the reading, Says the art Amateur; “It 18 
not inferior to any American publication we know of 
similar scope." Aninstructive historical introduc- 
tion by Rev. Edward E. Hale adds greatly to ite inter- 
est and value. 


One royal quarto volume, printed on satin-finieh 
paper, and bound in cloth, with elaborate cover de- 
sign. Price, $7.60; morocco antique or tree calf, 


816.00, 
FAVORITE POEMS. 

BY JEAN INGELOW. 
Containing three of this gifted author's most ad- 
mired poems: “ The Songs of Seven,” **The High 
Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,” and “The 
Shepherd Lady,” with many of her shorter pieces, 
in one royal §vo volume, Illustrated with upwards 
of 100 engravings by the most celebrated artists. 
Printed on fine satin-finish paper, and bound in 
cloth gilt, bevelled boards, witha bas relief of St. 

Botolph Church ineerted in the side, Price, $5.00. 
Bold by all booksellers. Mailed, postpaid, by the 
publishers. 
ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS. 
SECOND PART. 


A Journal of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria, 


From 1837 to 1852 


By the late CuaRLes Grevitix, Clerk of the 
Council. Uniform with Part First: “A 
Journal of the Reigns of King George IV 
and King William IV.” Two vols., large 
12mo, cloth. Price, $4.00. 


“Mr. Greville’s Diary is one of the most important 
contributioas which has ever been made to the politi- 
cal history of the middle of the nineteenth century. 
He isa graphic and powerful writer; and his usual 
habit of making the record while the impression of 
the events was fresh upon his mind gives his sketches 
of persons and places, and his accounts of conversa- 
tions, great vividness, The volumes will be read with 
as much interest for their sketches of social life es for 
their political value.—London Daily News. 








For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail 
postpaid, on receipt af price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 8, & 5 Bony Street, New York. 


THE HEBREW FEASTS 


In their relation to Recent Critical Hy- 
potheses concerning the Pentateuch, by 
Prof. William Henry Green, D.D.. of 
PHUMOCHOR, WRDecccoccecccccsseseos cc ek OD 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 
The Argument of the Book of 


Ss nhshiihibeiiiaintiaadainadataddaeesainitie 
Moses and the Prophets......... 
Mental Science. A Text Book for 
Schools and Colleges, by E. J. Ham- 
NO Fe vnckiacccdccconcecsses sanneineny ee 
Metaphors in the Gospels. 
a Studies, by Donald Fraser, 
: 
The Story of Hannah, by Jennie 
M. Drinkwater Conklin. 12mo...... 
The Period of the Reforma- 
tion, 1517-1648, by Ludwig Haus- 
SN “SND cathe eadiaccusdeccscecece sce Tt OO 
Spurgeon’s Sermon Notes, trom 
Genesis to Proverbs. 12mo............ 1 00 
Second Series. Eccl. to Mal......... 1 00 


ROBERT CATER BROTHERS, 


*.* Any of the abovesent by mail, postage prepaid, 
' on receipt of the price. 





1 00 


1 50 
1 50 


TNO .socevrccesveveee supeeseee cones 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
Publisher and Importer of 


FRENCH BOOKS, 


Has all the latest novelties from Paris, and Keone in 
stock # large assortment of school an d 
worksin French. H‘s own reprints in Prenciet of pop- 
ular novels are 


Pure, Bright, Interesting and Cheap, 


for Cutshegue, [ention INDEPENDENT, 


da 
French Comic Almanacs 1886, QU ce: 
French Calendars, with a M.. from 5 
thors, 50 cents. 











The following are the titles of Mr. 
Roe’s stories: ‘An Original Belle, 


12mo, cloth, $1.50, published this 
Autumn; ‘ Driven Back to Eden, 


12mo, cloth, with many illustrations, 
$1.50, published this Autumn ; 
‘Barriers Burned Away,’ 12mo, cloth, 


$1.50; ‘What Can She Do?’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50; ‘Opening a Chestnut 
Burr, 12mo, cloth, $1.50; ‘Near to 
Nature's Heart, 12mo, cloth, $1.50; 
‘From Jest to Earnest, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50 ;‘A Knight of the 19th Century,’ 
12mo, cloth, $1.50; ‘A Face Ilum- 
ined,’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50; ‘A Day of 
Fate,’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; ‘ Without a 
Home,’ 12mo, cloth, $1.50 ; His Som- 
12mo, cloth, $1. 50; ‘A ‘A 
Young Girls Wooing, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. Of these stories more than 
three-quarters of a million volumes 
have been sold. 

DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 

Publishers, New York. 
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12-inch Full Fiuu.e, 15.00. 


A New Line of Low-Priced Globes. 


In 1883 we brought out a 12-inch Globe on brass stand 
at $6.00, a price so astonishingly low that we acka enor- 
mous numbers of them,and, encouraged by this sale, 
have since added seven new ‘styles, equaitly as low. 


Price. ey Price. 





A 12-inch re Ryeme. SN otededad 815 v0 25 00 
» 800 17 00 

as Tnelined 43 Axi. » 700 15 00 

a eoeeee s 00 18 ou 
6inch Semi-Frame. 8 00 5 00 
8 styles 6-in. Inclined Axis, 2 25 40 
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Why not try ST. NICHOLAS? 





ND now the evenings are growing long, and the season has 










A essary. 


a powerful auxiliary. 


“Is ‘St. NICHOLAS’ 
OUT YET?” 


z» again when we begin to think about our winter 
reading. What are you going to provide for the 
children this year? Why not try “St. Nicholas 
Magazine”? It contains not only fiction —and 
that by the best writers,—but also suggestive 
7 features, hints and ideas about art and science 
and common things: — it is useful,— it is nec- 
If you see a well-thumbed copy of “ St. 
Nicholas ” on the table of a house where there are 

children, do you not get a good impression of the chil- 
ul dren of that household? Are they not apt to be bright 
Wi and quick and well-informed? ‘St. Nicholas” doesn’t 
pretend to take the place of teacher or parent,—but it’s 


We shall not go into particulars here as to the 
fine things that are coming in the new volume 


which begins with the November number; you can send us a 
postal card, and we will forward specimen pages of November 


number and prospectus free. 


In November begins “‘ Little Lord 


Fauntleroy,” a serial story by Mrs. Frances H. Burnett; the next 
number, December, is the great Christmas issue ; in January, Mr. W. 
D. Howells’s story will appear,—and so it goes right through the 


year. 


Horace E. Scudder is writing an interesting —mind you, 


an interesting —biography of George Washington; Miss Alcott 










and,—but we said 


The price is $3.00 a year; 25 cents a number. 
You can subscribe with dealers, postmasters, or 


THE CENTURY CO. 33 East 17th St. N. Y. 





writes short stories for girls; Helen Jackson (H. H. 
has left more “ Bits of Talk for Young Folks”’; 
Trowbridge writes a serial ; the series of papers on the great 
English public schools, Eton and others, will 
delight the boys,—and “ Drill,” a serial story 
of school-life, will introduce a subject of impor- 
tance alike to fathers and sons; the daughter of 
Charles Kingsley is writing about “ The Boy- 
=== hood of Shakespeare,” 
AN « “Brow ” Boy. We were not giving the prospectus here. _ 


et. 
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A “Harrow” Boy, 
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Religions Jutelligence. 


THE DISESTABLISHMENT CON- 
TROVERSY. 


In the discussions which are filling the 
English press, secular and religious, on the 
subject of disestablishment, the question of 
the endowments seems to be the one as to 
which the most difficulty is apprekended. 
Mr. J. Page Hopps, a Liberal or Unitarian, 
has proposed a scheme which is probably 
far enough from the thoughts of contro- 
versialists on either side; but it has drawn 
not a little fire from Churchmen. He pro 
poses that, as the Church of England is a 
national organization, the right be given 
each congregation to worship in its own 
way, doing away with a compulsory ritual, 
creed or government, and providing fora 
place of worship for the minority, the en- 
dowments to be consolidated and adminis- 
tered by a commission. The Bishop of Ox- 
ford characterizes this scheme as a ‘‘piece of 
effrontery without political parallel. 
‘‘What,” he asks, ‘‘ in the name of decency 
and common sense, have Liberals to do 
with the dirty work of ‘dissolving 
Churches into their original atoms’?” He 
does not, he says, deny the competency of 
Parliament to ‘‘ deprive the Church of en- 
dowments or of temporal privileges,” nor 
would he weep if it should do so, but he in- 
sists that what remains, *‘ be it ninety mil- 
lions or six and a half pence, is our own.” 
The proposal, which he ascribes to the Rad- 
ival Program, he considers iniquitous, and 
Churchmen cannot be better employed than 
in exposing it. On the ground of religious 
liberty the Church has a right, he contends, 
to protest against such treatment. He 
warns Churchmen not to pin their faith to 
any political party. ‘* Political managers 
never support a Church five minutes longer 
than the interest of their party requires.” 
He adds: 

“The new Parliament will not be a month old 
before the motion-paper of the House of Com- 
mons will be full of notices directed to the gen- 
eral purpose of crippling or annoying the 
Church. And this is to lead up, four or five 
years hence, to the final process of ‘ dissolving 
us into our original and constituent atoms,’ I 
see no justification for a mode of treatment to 
which Wesleyans or Roman Catholics would not 
for a moment submit. Far better that we 
should know the intentions of the Parliament of 
England as to the property and privileges of the 
Church, and take counsel at once among our- 
selves, laity and clergy, about the beat way of 
conducting our affairs under altered circum- 
stances. We have a right, at all events, to as 
much as this. The very foutpad, when he has 
taken the traveler's purse, if he leaves him his 
coat, allows him to wear it in his own way.” 

A Churchman, who is not so much dis- 
turbed by Mr. Hopps’s proposition, suggests 
that the ‘*chief difficulty in the whole po- 
sition is that our Nonconformist fellow 
Christians will not consent to accept endow- 
ments if those endowments are subject to 
state control. There is a glorious heritage,” 
he continues, ‘‘in our country to assist 
workers for Christianity; and if only all 
Christians would unite in claiming it and 
using it for social and religious purposes 
without a grasping spirit, the state would 
have no excuse for interfering, and it would 
not be diverted from its Christian purpose.” 

Among other notable letters on the gen- 
eral question is one by Charles 8. Miall. 
Mr. Miall asks why there should be so 
much surprise at the discovery that over 
four hundred of the Liberal candidates 
favor disestablishment. Is not the Church 
the cause of it? ‘* Have not,” he continues, 
**the clergy, especially in the rural districts, 
always been an-effective corps of election 
agents for the Tory party, and have they 
not, for the most part, down to the time 
when the Primate and a few Bishops voted 
for the Franchise Bill, steaafastly opposed 
every measure of civil and religious free. 
dom which is now inscribed on the Statute 
Book? If they had had their way, the Test 
and Corporation Acts would never have 
been repealed, Church rates abolished, or 
the Universities thrown open. The most 
persistent efforts on the part of Dissenters 
were required to get these measures passed, 
owing to Church obstruction. It is barely 
seven years since the vehement protest of 
twelve thousand of the clergy prevented Mr. 
Disraeli from throwing open the parochial 
churchyard to Nonconformist services, 
which two years later Mr. Gladstone car- 





ried. Dissenters and Liberals also cannot 
forget these things, and naturally trace 
them to the supremacy conferred by law 
on one particular religious body.” Mr. 
Miall next refers to the agricultural popu- 
lation. For generations, he says, they have 
been under the oversight of the county 
clergymen. Peasants are now enfranchised, 
and they go almost in a body into the Lib- 
eral party. Referring to the remark of 
Lord Derby that the exclusive alliance of 
one denomination among many with the 
state cannot be permanently maintained 
by the side of a system of really popular 
representation, Mr. Miall contends that 
the Church of England is a denomination, 
and cannot in any sense be properly called 
national while it repudiates union with 
one-half of the Christian community. 

Dr. Joseph Parker and Charles Spurgeon 
are among the prominent dissenting minis- 
ters who have written on the subject. Mr. 
Spurgeon denies that he is against dises- 
tablishment, as had been reported. Dr. 
Parker calls attention to the fact that a 
speaker at the Church Congress declared 
that Parliament could not disestablish what 
it never established, and was applauded, 
and quotes from a recent speech of the 
Bishop of Peterborough the language ‘* the 
National Church of England by law estab- 
lished,” as a sufficient answer. 

A “country squire” desires the preser- 
vation of the National Church, but thinks 
it cannot be done unless the rights of the 
laity as well as Nonconformists are fully 
recognized. He believes in disestablish- 
ing the clergy rather than the Church. 

“The rural clergy are become a sacerdotal 
despotism —a despotism tempered by much self- 
sacrificing kindness, but still a despotism. And 
the new electors are showing in unmistakable 
ways that this despotism has become hateful and 
intolerable to them, and that now they have the 
power they will abate it.” 

Some of the churchmen; are saying se- 
vere things of their own Church, quite as 
severe as the friends of disestablishment 
have ventured to express. A vicar, for ex- 
ample, says the Church of England is ‘an 
organization under the control of men who 
are not responsible to the nation, in which 
payment has no relation to work, in which 
place depends on patronage, and in which 
age is no disqualification for duty.” An- 
other defender of the Church points to the 
reforms which it has established as evi- 
dence that it is not effete, nor uscless, but 
deserving of preservation: 

“The country clergyman is no longer content 
if he can hit it off well with the country squire 
and can drone through two sleepy services on the 
Sunday. The bishop is no longer like that Bishop 
of Gloucester who, as one who heard him has as- 
sured me, in his episcopal charge begged his 
reverend brethren ‘not to waste their time vis- 
iting the poor, but to stick to their studies; if 
they did so they would probably get preferment 
here, and at least they would be rewarded here- 
after.’” 

The Vicar of All Saints, Walworth, thinks 
that a large minority do not care to defend 
the Church as an Establishment while its 
revenues are distributed with undeniable 
unfairness and injustice. ‘The great body 
of.the clergy, who, whether as incumbents 
or curates,are doing most of the heavy work 
of the Church in London and the large 
towns and populous villages, are not only 
miserably remunerated, but their prospects 
of promotion, unless they happen to have 
some political influence or some relation to 
the Episcopate, are absolutely nil.” 

—_——__-_as 

THOUGH a great majority of the population of 
the Balkan States is of the Slavonian race, and 
belongs to the Greek Eastern Church, yet there 
is neither political nor religious harmony be- 
tween them. The proverbial ‘Slavonian dis- 
cord” holds good there. When Bulgaria ac- 
quired political independence, the Bulgarian 
Church, too, proclaimed its independence from 
the Patriarch of Constantinople. Then ite 
troubles began. The Patriarch not only refused 
to sanction the step, but to this date he seeks to 
influence the Sultan in order to defeat the Bul- 
garian candidates to the vacant sees, and to put 
in their place the Greek candidates. The Bul- 
garians of Macedonia and Thrace are 80 harshly 
treated by the Greek Bishops that they aban- 
don their religion and apply for protection to 
the Roman Catholic missionaries. These, point- 
ing to the Pope and the Emperor of Austria, 
readily promise to defend their new converts 
both from the Greek and the Turkish yoke, 
Joseph, Metropolitan of Bulgaria, in his des- 
perate condition, is now dealing with Sir Henry 


~ 





Wolff, the English envoy to Constantinople, in 


the hope of getting the good offices of England. 
On the other hand, Patriarch Joaquin IV, of 
Constantinople, having in view the restoration of 
the Patriarchal power over the Orthodox Balkan 
States has offered to Sir Henry to use his influ- 
ence in the British interests, in case the Penin- 
sula shall become the arena of a European war. 
With the Church of Bulgaria independent, with 
the Ciftrch of Servia under the strong influence 
of Roman Catholic Austria, and with a continu- 
ous rivalry on the part of the Holy Synod of 
Russia, the Ecumenical Patriarch has become 
well-nigh powerless, and his financial income 
exceedingly meager. Under such circumstances, 
according to Russian sources, he is not against 
a compromise either with the Roman Church or 
with the Anglican Church. The Church of 
Servia, though apparently loyal to the Patriarch, 
is under the control of Austria. Several years 
ago, in order to please Austria, Milan de- 
posed Metropolitan Michael, a Russophile, and 
put in his place a Ruseophobe bishop. As to the 
Slavonian residents of Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
they are being fast converted to the Roman 
Catholic belief. In this regard, the Austrian 
Government knows no acruples. The Or- 
thodox Servians and Slovaca of Granitza 
had the right, and used to elect their 
Vatriarch. But five years ago, the Austrian 
Government appointed its own man, Herman 
Andjelich, who is quietly Latinizing his 
orthodox fold. The little princedom of Monte- 
negro is looking to the Holy Synod of Russia 
for spiritual guidance. Mitrophany, Metro- 
politan of Montenegro, has been recently or- 
dained at St. Peteraburg. 


....The districts in Spain devastated by the 
earthquakes of Jast year, are now quite accessi- 
ble to Protestant missionaries, and during the 
year, the number of congregations and schools 
in Spain has increased. There is a noticeable 
increase in the demand for Christian literature. 
Eighteen churches in the north of Spain have 
formed a union, to be called ‘‘ Union lbero Evan- 
gelica,” on the basis of the freedom of each con- 
gregation. A confession of faith has been 
drawn up and adopted, and a missionary fund is 
to be established. A recent decree of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction puts innumerable 
hindrances in the way of all private institutions, 
while, at the same time, all the convents and 
ecclesiastical institutions are declared free from 
all these burdens. The design is to do away 
with all lay institutions, even Catholic ones, 
and to bring all instruction into subjection to 
the clergy. In reference to the Protestants, 
the 17th article says: ‘If the founder or di- 
rector of the free school declares that he will 
not submit to ecclesiastical inspection, the civil 
and university authorities will take vare that 
the parents be made acquainted with this 
declaration ; and besides this, the same authori- 
ties have the right of inspection, in order that 
the limits of constitutional tolerance in religious 
matters may not be transgressed.” That means 
that the mayor is to cite the parents, tell them 
to what a terrible school their children go, and 
frighten them from sending them by all means 
in his power. Besides this, the religious in- 
struction is to be watched, in order that no 
word may be‘spoken against the Roman Catho- 
lic religion and its abuses. Itis really the formal 
reintroduction of the Inquisition, 


.---The four synods of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church, exercising jurisdiction over 
the Columbia Theological Seminary, have spoken 
on Dr. Woodrow’s protest against his removal 
by the Trustees of the Seminary trom the Per- 
kins Professorship. The protest called the at- 
tention of the synods to the fact that 
the Board of Dhrectors, in removing him, 
declared that their action was based on the 
statement that ** Professor Woodrow has publicly 
announced that, if he continues to be their pro- 
fessor, he will continue to teach as probably 
true the hypothesis of evolution.” Dr. Wood- 
row denies that the statement is correct ; and as 
the Board’s action was based on an error, he 
asks the synods to withhold their approval. In 
ail the synods majority and minority reports 
were presented on the subject of the protest. 
The Synod of South Carolina, by a vote of sey- 
enty-nine to sixty-two, expressed its disapproval 
of the action of the Board. The Synod of South 
Georgia and Florida adopted by viva voce vote a 
majority report disapproving the action of the 
Board. The Synod of Georgia approved the 
action of the Board of Directors, but disapproved 
the refusal of the Augusta Presbytery to convict 
or acquit him, and remanded the case for a fair 
trial, The vote in the Alabama Synod was taken 
last Saturday ; but the result has not been made 
known to us, 


..»-A very important conference on city 
evangelization ig to be held in Cincinnati the 
second week in December, beginning;on the 7th 
and closing on thellth. Itis to be interde- 
nominational, and is designed to bring together, 
in tne terms of the announcement, for discus- 
sion and suggestion, those who have given the 
deepest study to the various perils with which 
the cities threaten our civilization, and those 
who have been most successful in reaching the 





masses with Christian influence. The program, 
so far as arranged, provides for ten papers, five 
on the evils and five on the remedies, as follows: 
Evils—** The Menace of tae Modern City to our 
Civilization ”: ** Socialism”; ‘‘Tne Homeless 
Classes” ; ‘Church Neglect, as Caused by the 
Strife between Labor and Capital”; ‘‘Sabbath 
Desecration.” Remedies—* Christian Work for 
the Population of Foreign Parentage”; ‘A 
Religious Census”; ‘*Sunday-school Mission 
Work”; “Evangelistic Methods”; ‘‘The Or- 
ganization of a Church for Work” ; ‘ Question 
Drawer.” Among those who are to participate 
in the discussions are Drs. Washington Gladden, 
E. P. Goodwin, R. M. Hatfield, R.8. Macarthur, 
A. H. Bradford, and A. F. Schauffler. 


...-ast Sunday was temperance day in 
nearly a thousand Episcopal palpits in a dozen 
dioceses in the Middle and New England States. 
Temperance Sunday is an experiment suggested 
by the Church Temperance Society, 


....One thousand four hundred and seventy 
dissenting Scotch clergymen have signed an ad- 
dress to Mr. Gladstone, declaring that they look 
to him to overthrow the State Church. They 
Bay : 

“The time has come to sever the relations be 
tween the Church andthe State. . . . Dissenting 
Christians have refrained too jong from making this 
contest, and we now insist that the coming Parlia- 
ment terminate the unjust and injurious connec- 
tion.” 


...-The Freedman’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church held its eighteenth an- 
nual meeting in this city last week. Dr. Rust’s 
report showed that the work of the past year 
exceeded that of any previous year. There are 
twenty-two institutions supported among the 
colored people of the South, with 112 teachers 
and 4,243 pupils. In many of the districts the 
churches are used during the week for school 
purposes. Five colleges for the whites, with 
1,822 pupils, are supported by the Society, The 
expenditures for the year were #174,752, of 
which $70,000 was put in real estate. 

--»-Mr. Moody opened revival meetings in 
Reading, Penn., last week, in the Metropolitan 
Rink. A choir of 400 voices was organized to 
conduct the singing, and nearly all the minis- 
ters of the city assisted in the services. It was 
arranged that churchmembers should attend in 
the day-time and non-churchgoers at night. ‘Lo 
this end admiseion is by. free ticket. The Rink 
was filled by 4,000 people at the opening meet- 
ing, and hundreds were turned away. The 
meetings closed last Sunday evening. Several 
thousand dollars was sucscribed for the Y. M. 
C, A. 


...-Of interest in connection with the dises- 
tablishment controversy in England is the esti- 
mate that the settled revenues of the 
ordained servants of the Establishment are 
about six millions sterling per annum. If dis- 
endowment were to be conducted on the basis, 
asin the case of the Irish Church, it is com- 
puted that between life incomes, private endow- 
ments, and the value of fabrics and advowsons, 
something like £90,000,000 sterling woulé have 
to be given to the ministers, members, and 
patrons of the Church of England. 


..-.Lhe General Missionary Committee of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church has been holding 
its annual meeting in this city, The receipts 
of the year were $826,828, an increase of 
$95,702. Itwas resolved to ask for a million 
dollars the coming year, and to appropriate for 
home and foreign missions #850,000. The chief 
work of the committee is to appropriate money 
for the various missions and apportion the 
money to be raised among the various confer- 
ences and missions, 


-...For years there has been a Conditional 
Immortality Association in England; and now 
there is one in this country. [t held its first 
public meeting in Brooklyn, last week. George 
W. Young is President. The association believes 
that man is not by nature immortal, but that 
immortality is the gift of God, to be conferred 
on the worthy at the resurrection, while the 
wicked will have no resurrection. One of the 
speakers is a prominent member of the Life and 
Advent Union, (Adventist. ) 


...-The Radical Program regards all the 
property of the Church of England as the prop- 
erty of the nation as a whole. The state is per- 
fectly within its rights, the Radical contends, 
if the legislature shall think fit, in diverting 
every shilling of Church property to secular 
uses, from the lands with which Edward the 
Confessor endowed the Abbey of St. Peters at 
Westminster, downto the last sovereign sub- 
acribed to build a church in a destitute district. 


...-The Baptist Union, of Germany, at it, 
recent triennial conference, permitted the Bap 
tist Churches of Russia to withdraw. The latter 
are granted, it seems, fuller privileges than the 
Baptist churches of Prussia, but the Russian 
authorities do not approve of their connection 
with an international union. The Union repre- 
sents 170, with 34,000 members. 


....The McAulay Mission, of this city, has 
closed another year of fruitful work among the 
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The attendance a 
poor and degraded classes, 

the mission for the year ageregated 28,295. The 
average number of requests for prayer was 
twelve per meeting. Muny were converted. 


_.. An important social and religious anni- 
versary among the Baptists of New York is 
that of the Baptist Social Union. A dinner, 
social intercourse and addresses make an enjoy- 
able evening. 

_..8t. George’s Episcopal Church of this 
parish house, 68 & memorial to 


city is to have @ ‘ 
/ ose estate contributes $200,000 


Charlies Tracy, wh 
toward it, 


The Sunday-school. 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 22D. 


HEZEKIAH’S GOOD REIGN. 


Nores.—‘‘Hoshea, son of Elah.”—This period 
of Israelite history receives much light from 
the annals discovered of the Assyrian kings, 
who record their invasions of the lands of Is- 
rael and Judah, This was the time of Tiglath 
Pileser, Shalmaneser, Sargon, and Sennache- 
rib. Hoshea was the last of the kings of Israel, 
and Samaria, besieged by Shalmaneser, was 
cap:ured py Sargon.———"‘ Twenty and five 
years old was he when he began to reign.”— 
There is some mistake in the figures here, prob- 
ably ; for in II Kings, xvi, 2, Hezekiah’s father, 
Ahaz, is said to have been twenty years old when 
he began to reign, and to have reigned sixteen 
years. This gives him but thirty-six years in 
all, which would make him but elevin yzars old 
when Hezekiah was born. But an error in figures 
is very easy in copying, especially where they 
were not spelled out, but designated with signs. 
——-—"* His mother’s name was Abi.” —Nothing 
else is known of her.———*‘ He removed the high 
places.”—Which were forbidden in Deuteron- 
owy, and which became the rivals of Jerusalem 
and its temple. “ Pillars,”—Stone columns 











used as Objects of worship.————** Agherah.”—A 
wooden post similarly used as a symbol of the 
foul goddess Ashtoreth.———** Nehushtan,”— 


That is, the brazen thing. It is not clear 
whether the meaning is that Hezekiah called it 
Nehushtan, or the people did.———‘‘ Afler him 
was none like him.”—Josiah was just as good, 
The expression is an emphatic one. 
Whithersoever he went forth he prospered.” — 
Which was more than could be said of Josiah. 
** Rebelled against the king of Assyria.” — 
Refused to send him any more tribute. The 
Assyrians were always ready to leave the kings 
of other countries if they would only pay trib- 
ute; and later Hezekiah gave tribute to Senna- 
cherib,—-——*‘ Smote_ the  Philistines.”—The 
Assyrian records heve much to tell about how 
Hezekiab aided a rebel party among the Pbilis- 
tines. **From the tower of the watchman 
to the fenced city.”—Both weak places and 
strong.—-——** At the end of three years they 
took u.”’"—True, but it was not Shalmaneser, but 
his son Sargon that took it, 

Instruction.—Much as character depends on 
parental influence, everything does not depend 
ou it. Hezekiah was the best of Jewisn kirgs, 
and his fauher was the very worst. 

Ic 18 a good thiug to take pride in good ances- 
tors, The story of the Jewish kings constantly 
refers to David as the type of what is good, So 
let us rejoice in good, pious parents, aud take 
pride in the pious men who fuunded our na- 
tion. 

Hezekiah was a positive man. He broke down 
the idolatrous temples and altars, He hated 
what was wrong, and did his best to atop it. It 1s 
not enough to feel right, wo have good princi- 
ples; we must carry them out practically. 

To hate wrong things is as important as to 
love good things. Not only must virtue be ap- 
proved, but vice must be condemned and opposed 
vigorously, Fight evil. 

How easy it ie to turn a good thing to a bad 
purpose, That brazen serpent was made by 
Moses, and was the occasion of healing many; 
but it came to be an idol. One's work, or study, 
may be duty, if done for right ends ; but it 
may become a s-lfish idol, 

If one trusts God, he may expect to have God 
with him, A strong, devided character, based 
on God’s law, is eure to be successful, God's 
law 18 wich him, and God is back of his law, also 
with him, 

‘Bo this is the one lesson of the higtory of the 
kings of Judah and Israc], that God was with 
them when they were with God, and God was 
— them when they were against God, 

e sometimes thi i iti 
that Ccestroy a siate “ pik 4 oe ae 
more than that’; itis sin It b geygeerns 
meen te ; . 18 wi én & people 
pt and not worth saving that they 
perish; when they cease to care for God, when 
they cease to care for purity, whea they cease to 











Cate for liberty, then they are ready tv lose their’ 


liberty, 

How much power one good man can have, One 
Hezekiah saved Judea when all were ready to 
perish. Five men could have saved Sodom. Why 
cannot you be the one person willing to stand 
alone for right agaiust wrong ? 





Hews of the Werk. 


DOMESTIC. 
Tue elections of Nov.3d resulted as follows: In 
New York the entire Democratic state ticket was 
elected. Governor Hill’s plurality was 11,043. 
General Jones ran behind his ticket. The Re- 
publicans have a majority of eight in the Sen- 
ate, and in the Assembly a majori y of twenty - 
six. Hugh J. Grant (Tammany) was elected 
sheriff of New York City. Whitney (Demo- 
crat) was elected mayor of Brooklyn, by a plu- 
rality of 12,024, Fitzhugh Lee carried the State 
of Virginia bya majority of between twenty- 
five and thirty chousand. The rest of the Dem- 
ocratic state ticket was elected. The Demo- 
rats also havea majority in the Legisiature, 
which will elect a successor to Senator Mahone. 
ln Massachusetts Governor Robinson was re- 
elected by over 20,000 plurality. Tne Democrats 
gained nine in the Senate and sixteen in the 
Assembly. The Republican majority on joint 
ballot is seventy; last year it was 122, Quay 
(Rep.), candidate for State Treasurer of Penn- 
sylvania, was elected by a majority of 35,000. A 
Democratic legislature was elected for Maryland. 
Their majority in joint ballot will be ninety- 
nine. In Connecticut the Republicans will have 
two majority in the Senate, and ten in the 
House ; or twelve on joint ballot against eighty- 
one last year. In New Jersey the Legislature 
has seven Republican majority on joint ballot, 
the Senate standing thirteen Republicans to eight 
Democrats, and the House thirty-one R»publi- 
cans to twenty-nine Democrats. In Nebraska a 
Republican Supreme Court Judge was elected 
by 20,000 majority. In Iowa a Governor and 
state ticket was elected. The Republican ticket, 
headed by Wm. Larrabee, was elected by 17,000 
majority. In Colorado, Elbert (Rep.), candi- 
date for Supreme Court Judge, was elected by 
about 3,000 majority. In Mississippi a Demo- 
cratic Governor and State officers were elected. 
The Republicans put no ticket in the held. 
...- By the President of the United States of Ameri- 
ca,a Proclamatwn : 
The American people have always abundant cause 
to be thanktul io Almighty God, whose watchful 
care and guiding haud nave been manifested in 
every stage of their nations) lite, guarding aud pro- 
tecting them im time of peril, aud safely leauing 
them in the nour of darkuess aud of danger. . . . 
Theretore, 1, Grover Cleveland, President of the 
United States of America, do nereoy desgoate and 
set apart ‘Thursday, tue tweuty-sixtn day uf Nuvem- 
ber fnstant, as a day of public thanksgiving aud 
prayer, wud do invoke the vbservauce Of tac Bane by 
ail the people of the land, Ou that day, let a.) secu- 
lar t be Pp 1, aud let Cue peuple ussem- 
bie in their usual places 01 Worslup, an. Witla prayer 
and songs of praise, devoutly testy taeir gratiuuude 
to the Giver ufevery good and perfect gist, for all 
that he has done for us 1b the year tuat has passed ; 
for our preservation as a united uation, aud tor our 
deliverunce from the shock aud dauger Of polilicai 
vouvaision; for the blessings of peace, and for our 
safety and quiet while Wars and rumors of wars 
have agituteu und amicted otner uativous of the earta ; 
sor Our sucurity ugulust the scourge OF pestiieuce, 
Which iL Uther labus vas Claimeu lis dead by thou- 
sands, and ulied the streets wita mourners; ior pien- 
teoun crops whica reward the javor ul tue husvand- 
Man Ou iucrease our Ration’s wealta; aud fur ine 


contentment throug tour borders whicua follows 
in the tramof prosperity and abumuauce. . . . 











....Oo Novy, 4th the President appointed A. 
P. Edgerton, of Fort Wayne, ind., Civil Ser- 
vice Commissioner in place of Dorman B. 
Eaton, resigned, and Wiilisam L. Treoholm, of 
Charleston, 8. C., in the place uf John M. 
Gregory, resigned. On Nov. 5ib, Mr. D. B, 
Eaton was reuppuintd on the Buard, ‘The 
President persuaded him to resume his oid 
place for tae present, at least untu the new men 
are brokeu in. Mr. Eaton says that be consenis 
to this reiuctantiv, but his auxiety for the suc- 
cess of the Commissivn is 80 great as to induce 
him to sacrifice any persous) cunsideratious 10 
the matter, and be wil rewain op the Board tor 
some Muuths, 


....The street-car strikers in St. Louis re- 
cently blew up two cars wiih dynamite, and 
killed one woman aud injured otper persons, 
‘The authoritics now have uuder acrest sx men, 
who confess that they did the wo:k, and that 
the plot was couvocted in an assembly of the 
Kn'gnts of Labor. Many of the older labor or- 
ganizations of the city have condemued severe- 
ly the course of the Kaighws of Lavor mm the 
present strike. 


....On the night of Nov. 3d, the André mon- 
ument on the topof Treason Hill, Tappan, N, Y., 
erected by Cyrus W. Field, was blown up by dy- 
namite. The base of the shaft was shattered to 
pieces, but the shaft itself was but slightly iu- 
jured. The shock was severe. In many houses 
window frames were broken or cracked, The 
report was distinctly heard at Nyack, and the 
flash was seen at a considerable distance. 


..«-The steamboat ‘Mountain Girl,” was run 
into and sunk on the Obio River, about twenty- 
five miles below Cincinnati, on Nov. 6th. She 
was a stern wheel, eighty-ton low water boat, 
and at the time of the collision there were sizty- 
five persons op board, nearly all of whom were 
asleep in their berths. Two persons were 
drowned, and @ circus on board lost most of its 
horses and curiosities. 


----On the recommendation of Dr. Kimball, 
Director of the Mint, Secrevary Manning has 
authorized a suspeasioa of all operations at the 


Mint at Carson, Nev. Since the suspension of 
coinage of standard silver dollars at Carson in 
June, this mint has been conducted as an as- 
say office. The deposits, however, have been 
insignificant during the last few months. 


...-The great Mallory boycott at Galveston, 
Tex., is ended for the present. At the confer- 
ence ou Nov. 8th, between the State Executive 
Committee of the Knights of Labour and the 
Citazens’ Committee, each side appointed five 
arbi:rators. The entire matter was relegated to 
them, and pending their decision work was re- 
sumed, 


....John McCullough, the tragedian, died at 
at his home in Philadelphia, on Nov. 8th. On 
Oct. 25th he had been taken from the Bloom- 
ingdale Insane Asylum in New York, to Philadel- 
phia. Just before his death his condition appa- 
rently improved, and his death was unexpected, 





FOREIGN. 

...-The Porte has renewed the contract with 
the Austrian Lloyds for the transportation of 
troops from Asia Minor te Salonica. The Gov- 
ernment has armed 60,000 irregulars in Albania 
and Macedonia with Martini rifles, and has in- 
formed the Powers that a Servian invasion of 
Bulgaria will be regarded as casus belli, The 
Balkan conference Las accepted the proposal of 
Sid Pasha approving the principle of a return 
to the status quo ante, At the next sitting of 
the conference, France will propose to sanction 
the wishes of the people of Rumelia, by con- 
ceding common organic statutes with Bulgaria, 
under one ruler, leaving open the question as 
to Prince Alexander. It is stated that a proposal 
has been made atthe conference to appoint a 
temporary Governor of Rumelia, and to request 
Priuce Alexander to withdraw pending the set- 
tlementof the question, The Porte is arrang- 
ing fora further loan of £800,000 from Baron 
Hirsch, owing to heavy military expenses. 
Prince Alexander, of Buigaria, addressing his 
army recently, referred with contempt to the 
Russian officers who had left the Bulgarian ser- 
vice at the moment of danger, and said he re- 
joiced that his soldiers would be commanded 
by Bulgarian officers. A tour of the Bulgarian 
frontier shows that the Servian Army is cheer- 
ful; but the soldiers are suffering greatly ov 
account of inclement weather, baving only thin 
clothing and inadequate teuts. The Ozar has 
dismissed Privce Alexander from the Russian 
military service, He has received telegrams of 
sympathy from some of the European Uourts, 
Russia's action is supposed to have been in- 
tended to goad him to imprudence, in order 
that there might be an excuse for a Russian in- 
vasion of Buigaria. King Milan continues to 
actively prepare for war, and is making arrange- 
ments, inthe event of hustilities brouking out, 
to advance from Vvirot W Sofia, the capital of 
Bulgaria. On Nov. 5th, a conspiracy was dis- 
covered among the followers of Prince Karageor- 
givic, to overturow the Serviau Goverument by 
tue assasination of King Mulan, Six persons 
were arrested, 


...» Lhe Burmese envoy to Paris has informed 
Premicr Seusbury that King Lhevaw conseuts 
WO peruit & Grivish represenialuve Ww reside at 
Maudalay with 4 small guard, but Objects to his 
preseuce there With anu escurt of 1,000 Brith 
weuvps. Lord Sausbury refuses WwW negotiate 
Wl the euvuy, because tue latter has uo cre- 
denials wo Kugiand. Advices trum Pekin state 
tuat tue Coimese Goverument demres Great 
Drivaln tv auuaeds Burnie, aud promuics tu co- 
vpereaw Wik Muglaud in upeuy tue country 
w surelgu trauc. Upon receipt of tae ulimetuu 
uf tue dudian UvVerument, King ‘Lucbaw called 
ea Culuci Of uls Uinlsers, and a1sO COnsUIted 
tue Sreuck anu duwian Consuls, Whv wdVised Lil 
w suvuls, King suevaw, Lowever, wid his 
¥eMerais tO prepare for provavie figuting. 


...-Mr, Timothy Harringwn, Member of Par 
liawicus sor Wesueall, Lae been seiecteu by the 
Nevvouslss Ww Cultess 56 Siephen's Green, 
vuvun, a tbe Comug Paruameutary élecvions. 
Mr. Justin McCarthy uas been seiccted to con- 
wet Loudvuuerry in the Nawouauss luterest, 
Lhe conven of Nativuslists a Mayo on Nov. 
84, was presiaed uver by Mr, Parnell, Te con- 
didutes peiecteu Tor Mempers uf Parliament are, 
Mr, Uiliun, Mr. Deasy, dir, Criuy, uf the Walwn, 
and Mr. Xavier O’Brien, J 


...-The dispute which arose two years ago 
between the French and Portuguese Govern- 
ments as to their mutual jurisdiction in Guinea 
has been settled. Portugal has ordered ber 
officers in that corner of Africa to evacuate the 
stations recently occupied by the Portuguese, 
as the Delimitation Commission, which has been 
sitting at Paris, bas decided that they belong to 
France. Mariotti, the would-be-assassin of M, 
de Freycinet, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
will soon be released from prison. 


-+++The trial of Mr. Stead and Mrs, Arm- 
strong in London has resulted in their con- 
viotion, Judge Lopes spoke nearly five hours, 
and thoroushly analyzed the evidence in the 





light of the law governing such cases. 
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NOTICES. 


ew” Allcommuniecations for the Editorial. Literary, 
News, and Miscellancous Oolumns of this journal 
should be addressed to The Editer ot The Inde- 
pendent, P.-O. Box 2787. 

” All communications for the Commercial Depart 
ment te the Commercial Editor, and all business com. 
munications from subscribers and advertisers to Tux 
IxpEPrEenDENT, Box 2787. 

@@” Remittances should be made payable to Tue 
(xDEPENDENT. 

gam" No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
aications. Whatever is intended for | ertion must be 
guthenticated by the name and address of the writer; 
not necessarily for publication, but as & guaranty of 
good faith. 

ga” We do not hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications of 
our correspondents. 

ga Persons desiring the return of their mana- 
goripts, if not accepted, should send a stamped and 
directed envelope. We cannot, however, even in that 
ease, hold ourselves responmble for their return. 
Authors should preserve & copy. 
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THE ADVENT MISSION. 


Waar is a “Mission?” It is simply a 
special effort to win souls. It is what is 
known among Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and other denominations as a 
Revival. In the Protestant Episcopal 
Church the designation Mission is pre- 
ferred, but the purpose is the 
It is only in name and in method that 
they differ from other Churches. In 
the great purpose of winning souls to 
Christ all Christian Churches are one; but 
in the Mission and in the Revival, 
which are coming more and more into 
the settled plans of all branches of 
the Christian Church, there is evi- 
dence of a specia! desire to reach the 
unsaved by unusual methods. The truth 
that the Gospel is for all, and that it is the 
duty of the Church to offer it to all, to 
urge it upon all, to plead with all to accept 
it, is taking a larger hold upon the Chris- 
tianity of the nineteenth century than upon 
that of any previous century, at least since 
the first. 

The Mission planned by the Episco- 
pal churches of this city embraces eighteen 
churches in different parts of the city. In 
these, services will be held four times a day, 
beginning at 8 a.M., usually with the Holy 
Communion. At 11 a.m. a meeting for 
prayer and Bible reading” is lield; at 3:30 
p.M. meetings with addresses for special 
classes—~mothers, young people, men, ser- 
vants, etc.; at 7:30 p.m. the mission ser- 
vice and sermon and after meeting. ‘The 
Mission usually lasts ten days; but of 
course it depends on the interest manifested. 

Although this will be the first Mission 





same. 


on a large scale to be held in this country, 
missions are frequently held in particular 
churches. The first Mission embracing 
a number of churches was held in England 
in 1869, a hundred and twenty churches 
participating; the second in London in 
1874, and the third in London last Winter, 
three hundred churches taking part. The 
services were very impressive and very 
fruitful, and large results may be expected 
from the Advent Mission to be held in this 
city. It begins Saturday evening, Novem- 
ber 28th, the following day being the first 
Sunday in Advent. 

The choice of time and place seems to 
have been wisely made. There are thous- 
ands of men and women in this great city 
who are strangers to the Church and to 
Church influences, men and women so ab- 
sorbed in society or in business or in the 
things of the world that the things of eter- 
nity receive no thought or care from them. 
It is a favorable time, because earnest Chris- 
tiuns are feeling deeply the need of a revival 
of the spiritual life and energies of the 
Church; and a mission or revival not only 
saves the sinfer, it gives new life and hope 
and strength to the professing Christian. 
The movement has been widely advertised, 
and committees are laboring diligently to 
secure the conditions of success so far as 
they depend on human agency. Notice 
has been sent to the students in the law, 
medical, and art schools, to clerks, to shop 
girls and others, and special efforts are be- 
ing made to interest domestic servants who 
do not attend church. 

Several of the ‘missioners’ are from 
England, where lists of those who are 
adapted to this service are printed in the 
Year Books and elsewhere fur the benefit 
of churches desiring to hold missions. 
Among those who are to labor in the Ad- 
vent Mission is the Rev. Robert B. Rans- 
ford, of London. We have been favored 
with a copy of a letter addressed by Mr. 
Ransford to the churches with which he 
is to labor—the Church of the Incarnation 
and Zion Church—and we cannot refrain 
from copying a few sentences from it to 
show the spirit and purpose with which he 
comes to his work, and with which the 
Mission is to be carried on.” 

“A Mission is simply an effort made to win 
souls to God, The Mission preacher, a man 
who believes the Gospel of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and that he is commissioned to preach it 
to his fellow men, comes with the definite pur- 
pose of preaching it—morning, noon and even- 
ing, Lord’s day and week-day-in all shapes 


and manners, to young and old, to rich and 
poor, 

“The great wish of our hearts is, of course, 
to bring sinners to the Saviour, to teach the 
ignorant, to allure the wanderers to the fold of 
the Good Shepherd. We know that there is no 
such peace as the peace of sin forgiven, no such 
light as that of our Heavenly Father's counte- 
nance, And we want all to rejoice in him, But 
it is always found that not the least blessed re- 
sult of a Mission is the deepening of conviction, 
and faith, and hope, and love, and joy in the 
faithful. The old experience is renewed, the 
old keen joy revived, old affection rekindled. Tt 
is sure to be #0,” 

We cannot doubt that tLe Advent Mis- 
sion will be a success. We join with 
earnest Christians of whatever name in 
praying that God may work with his ser- 
vants and that many may be won to his 
service. 

——_ 


MR, STEAD’S CONVICTION, 


Mr. Sreap, editor of the Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, has been tried and convicted. He will 
not appeal, but will suffer the penalty. 

The charge brought against Mr. Stead 
was a misdemeanor. The English law 
reads : 





‘* Whoever shall unlawfully take, or cause to be 
taken, any unmarried girl under the age of six 
teen years, out of the possession and against the 
will of her father or mother, or any other person 
having the lawful care or charge of her, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It may be fairly supposed that the prosecu 
tion, which was so much more eager to 
punish the men who have exposed the 
crimes against young girls than it was to 
punish those guilty of these crimes, would 
select the charge on which to try Mr. Stead 
and his associates on which they believed 
they could most easily convict him, and 
which would afford least opportunity for 





him to make damaging revelations. 
Thus far we have received nothing more 


~. 





than the telegraphic summary of the evi- 
dence on which Mr. Stead and Mrs. Jarrett 
have been convicted. But it is plain that 
no pretense is made that any injury was 
done to the girl. She was well-treated. 
It would seem as if Mr. Stead had been 
deceived by Mrs. Jarrett as to what Elisa 
Armstrong’s mother supposed was to be 
done with her daughter. According tothe 
Pali Mall Gaeette’s story the girl was sold 
by her mother for immoral purposes. Ac- 
cording to the testimony the mother sup- 
posed the girl was engaged as a servant. 
The difference is that the case shows not 
how drunken mothers sell their daughters, 
but illustrates ancther phase of the case— 
namely, the ease with which girls may be 
decoyed to their ruin. 

It is plain that Mr. Stead had for years 
been resolved to expose the criminality of 
a system which works the ruin of thou- 
sands of girls. The facts had been known 
by Parliamentary reports, but no legislation 
had followed. At last, with the best pur- 
poses, Mr. Stead, through his paper, told 
the horrible story in such a way as to com- 
pel attention, and to force the enactment of 
a law which should give partial protection. 
He did itin a dramatic and sensational 
way, believing that in no other way could 
he succeed. His success was immediate 
and magnificent. But all society was an- 
gry with him, and bent to crush him, The 
clergy were in his favor; but the newspa- 
pers, the clubs, the nobility had had no 
mercy for the victims, and they had no 
mercy for the victim’s friend. Not one 
thing was done by the officers of the law to 
punish the great criminals, but Mr. Stead 
must suffer. 

In the course of his detective inyestiga- 
tions, he used detectives’ methods. To show 
how easy it was to obtain a victim, as had 
been done scores of times, he instructed 
his agents to do the same, except that the 
girl was carefully cared for, and returned, 
finally, to her mother. This may have 
been done in violation of law; although it 
is clear that the child was freely given up 
by her mother. But the case was so clear- 
ly described in Zhe Pall Mall Gazette, that 
it was easily identified, and the charge of 
felony brought, and conviction obtained. 
No doubtthe Justice was right in instruct- 
ing the jury that Mr. Stead’s good motive 
is no excuse for breaking the law; but if, 
when sentence is pronounced, it is made as 
severe as it would have been against the 
wretch who violated the law for his own 
evil purposes, it will be clear that the Jus- 
tice shares, as he appears to do, in the 
malice. In his imprisonment, Mr. Stead 
may have the satisfaction of knowing that, 
whatever his errors, he has been the ovca- 
sion of the most important act of legisla- 
tion for the protection of the home which 
Parliament has found time to pass for many 
a year. 


> - 


LAST WEEK'S ELECTIONS. 


Tne Democrats of this state, last week, 
won the victory on their state ticket, elect- 
ing Governor [ill and his associates on the 
ticket by a plurality of about ten thou- 
sand. We regret this result, and had hoped 
that it would be otherwise, regarding Mr. 
Davenport as far the better man for Gov- 
ernor, and also believing that it would be 
better for the interests of the state to have 
its executive government in Kepublican 
hands. The legislature chosen at the same 
time is Republican in. both houses. The 
Senate will consist of twenty-one Republi- 
cans and eleven Democrats, showing a Re- 
publican majority of ten; and the Assem- 
bly will consist of seventy-seven Republi- 
cans and fifty-one Democrats, which gives 
a Republican majority of twenty-six. The 
Republican majority on joint ballot is 
thirty-six. The Senators chosen will par- 
ticipate in the clection of a United States 
Senater to succeed Senator Miller; and the 
Republican majority in the Senate increases 
the probability that his successor will be a 
Republican. 

The- main interest in the election in 
Brooklyn related to the choice of a mayor. 
Mr. Whitney, the Democratic candidate, 
was elected by a vote not equal to the ag- 
gregate of the votes for General Catlin, the 
Republican candidate, and for General 
Woodward, the candidate of the Citizens’ 
League. This shows that, if the Republi- 
cans had accepted General Woodward as 








their candidate, he would have been 
elected. General Woodward is an inde. 
pendent Democrat; and these Democrats, 
repudiating Boss McLaughlin’s dictation, 
have twice supported Mayor Low, who ig 
a Republican and was nominated by the 
Republicans of Brooklyn, and thus secured 
his election. It was but a fair as well as a 
politic course that the Republicans should 
this Fall have supported an independent 
Democrat and adopted General Woodward, 
who was the candidate of the Citizens’ 
League, and believed in non-partisan elec- 
tions for municipal officers. But this the 
city convention, led by Boss Daggett, re- 
fused to do. The Republicans have by 
this course secured their own defeat, and 
virtually placed the management of city 
affairs in the hands of Boss McLaugblin. 
Before the election we called them ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn’s Silly Republicans”; and the result 
shows the pertinency of the title. We ad- 
vise the Citizens’ League, and ail the inde- 
pendent voters of Brooklyn, whether Re- 
publican or Democratic, having taken 
their stand for good municipal government 
without reference to party politics, to 
maintain it with unflinching persistency, 
and be ready to renew the contest at the 
next election of mayor. Their principles 
are right, and will ultimately triumph; 
and then the political bosses of both parties 
in Brooklyn will have the privilege of tak- 
ing the back seat, so far as its local govern- 
ment is concerned. 

The result of the elections in other states 
is about what was expected. The Repub- 
lican states remain such, and the Demo- 
cratic states remain such, without any 
material change in the relative power of 
the two parties, with the exception of Vir- 
ginia. In, this state the contest between 
the Republicans led by Senator Mahone 
and the Democrats was exceedingly bitter ; 
and the latter have made a clean sweep and 
gained complete control of the state gov- 
ernment. We do not rejoice in the triumph 
of Virginia Democracy, and do not mourn 
over the defeat of Senator Mahone and his 
followers. We find it difficult to have any 
respect for either. Both are committed to 
the dishonesty and infamy of repudiation; 
and in this respect both are a disgrace to 
the state, and indeed to the whole country. 
We regard Senator Mahone as one of the 
most unscrupulous and despotic of politi- 
cal bosses, and are glad that one result of 
the recent election in Virginia will be to 
lay him on the shelf after his term in the 
Senate of the United States shall have 
ended. No other man in the state has done 
so much to demoralize the people and cor- 
rupt the politics of Virginia. The Repub- 
licans of that state can do much better 
without him than withhim. He is a dema- 
gogue of the very worst type, and has used 
Republicans simply to serve his owa self- 
ish purposes. The affiliation of Republi- 
can senators with him in the Senate, in 
order to get his vote on their side, has not 
been at all to their credit. The price paid 
for his vote was too dear. 


—-———-— 


THE WORK OF THE EVANGELIST 


AmonG the gifts which cur risen Lord 
gave to his Church was that of the evangel- 
ist. It is somewhat singular that the 
evangelist at the present time should be a 
discredited order of the ministry. Perhaps 
some will question the statement. Never- 
theless we are bound to believe that it is 
quite true that, as a rule, the evangelist has 
no recognized standing. If he is not an 
Ishmaelite, he is at least a minister who is 
looked on askance by the churches, and 
particularly by the pastors. It is, we be- 
lieve, within the truth to say that seven out 
of ten settled pastors would not consent to 
have an evangelist occupy their pulpits and 
conduct a series of evangelistic meetings 
within their churches. And yet the evangel- 
istic office or gift stands upon precisely the 
same footing that the office and gift of pastor 
and teacher does. What, then, is the reason 
that these two orders of the ministry are not 
co-operating instead of antagonizing each 
other? Of course we know that there are a 


few exceptions to the rule on both sides. 
There are pastors who welcome the evangel- 
ist, and there are evangelists who respect 
and do all they can to strengthen the hands 
of the pastors and churches. 

Let us question those pastors who, if 
they do not oppose the work of the evan 
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gelist, at least do not favor his work or his 
order. From them we hear the following 
reasons: ‘‘ Evangelists, as a rule, are not 
men of competent ability.” “They are crude 
theologians,” and, ‘‘if not unsound in their 
teachings, are at least unthorough.”” “They 
are mostly men who are deficient in men- 
tal training and culture, and cannot interest 
or profitably speak to the intelligence of the 
average church audiences.” “They are 
irresponsible, having entered the work with- 
out ordination, and are not amenable to any 
ecclesiastical body.” ‘‘ They are men who 
by their habit or training (such as , they 
have) are disposed to undervalue the 
Church and underrate and discredit the 
work of the pastor.” ‘‘ The result of their 
work upon the class of people whom they 
reach is usually to alienate them from the 
churches, rather than win them to the 
churches.” ‘The locse popular methods 
used by them are calculated to make their 
converts dissatisfied with the more orderly 
and quiet service of the church, and rest- 
less and impatient of what they call the 
church’s coldness and lack of life.” ‘It 
makes it burder, for these reasons, for a pas- 
tor to do his work after the evangelist has 
been ‘around’ than it was before. His 
ministry is brought into unfavorable com- 
parison with the evangelist’s by a certain 
class of Christians who are fond of excite- 
ment.” And so forth, and so forth, to the 
end of a much longer chapter. These are 
all, for substance, bona-fide answers gathered 
from pastors to whom we have put the 
question: ‘* Why do you object to evangel- 
ists and their work?” 


Now, we will admit that there is more 
than one or even two grains of truth in all 
these criticisms. Nevertheless the evangel- 
ist is an order in the ministry prescribed by 
the Holy Ghost, and intended, no doubt, 
to be exercised in close fellowship and har- 
mony with the work of the pastor and 
teacher; and we submit whether or not 
the crudities, and luck of force and of 
mental and theological training, and of 
wise and judicious methods, and the 
general bad effects alleged as following 
their labors—including superficiality and so 
fortb—are not in a measure the fault of the 
Church and the pastors. Not to go fur- 
ther in searching for an explanation for 
this unnatural alienation between two co- 
ordinate branches of the Christian minis- 
try, we suggest that the Church is at 
fault in not systematically encouraging and 
training men who have special gifts for 
evangelistic work and sending them forth 
duly and properly accredited. If such 
were the case, good menand strong would 
enter that work; the weak ones, the self- 
constituted ones, the impoverished ones, 
would drop out, just as the same kind 
of men drop out of the pastorate. 

In our large city churches, pastors some- 
times call an assistant to help them in pas- 
toral work, Why would it not be better 
to calla well-trained and divinely-skilled 
evangelist to take, say the evening ser- 
vice, and make it strictly evangelistic, and 
under the direction, and with the co-opera- 
tion of, the church, work in the waste places 
during week-nights? One good evangelist, 
80 supported, would, under God, accom- 
plish more work than a dozen ordinary 
‘** mission pastors.” 


But where are such mento be found? 
They are indeed scarce. In Paul’s time, 
he said of Timothy, the Evangelist, that he 
had ‘no man like minded.” But they 
might be trained if the Church and 
the Seminary would take the matter in 
hand. By the way, is there one seminary 
in the land that has ever thought of train- 
ing evangelists? Nay, is there one in all 
the land that could do it? On the other 
hand, would they not oppose and discour- 
age any young man applying for admission 
to their class-room with a view of giving 
himself to the work of an evangelist? Many 
of the “‘ callow” evangelists of to-day would 
be or might be “mighty men of God,” if 
one-half the care was spent on their train- 
ing by churches and seminaries that is be- 


stowed upon young men entering the pas- 
torate, 


<> 





Iy our labor unions 60 to boycotting rail- 
roads and newspapers and hotels, we may have 
& rebellion against them. Really the introduc- 
tion of the system into this free country seems 
something grotesquely laughable. 





THE EVOLUTION OF THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


In the five little republics in the Indian 
Territory, as well as in the great surround- 
ing republic, it is becoming well under- 
stood that the day is not far distant when 
the lines which shut out. the United States 
law from sixty thousand people, and over 
twenty million acres, must be obliterated. 
Already the five civilized tribes have hard 
work to distinguish between those who are 
and those who are not their citizens, and 
thousands of intruders, who obstinately 
refuse to be considered aliens, are en- 
joying the “‘ privileges” of Indian domain, 
and “immunity” from United States tax- 
ation, and the right to do as they please, 
without regard to any Government. 

The unsettled questions of leasing lands, 
establishment and jurisdiction of courts, 
rights of way for railroads, trespass on 
timber, etc., grow daily more important 
and complicated, and will sorely tax pa- 
tience, statesmanship, and conscience, to 
find for them a wise and right solution. 

To represent itself at the courts of these 
Cherokee, Creek, Choctaw, Chickasaw and 
Seminole nations, the United States has 
one plenipotentiary—the Indian Agent for 
the Union Agency, located at Muskogee, 
Ind. Ter., who, at a salary of $1,800 per 
annum, keeps track of what is going on, 
and,among other miscellaneous duties, con- 
stitutes a court of arbitration out of himself, 
before which come for settlement numer- 
ous international disputes, known under 
the less dignified title of civil cases, to 
which Indians and United States citizens 
are parties. Numberless absurdities, aiffi- 
culties and anomalies, growing out of this 
state of affairs, give scope for the exercise 
of a rare combination of qualities in the 
man who occupies the position of agent; 
and his influence can be exerted so as to be 
of vast benefit to the tribes as well aa to the 
United States. 

The following extract from a letter just 
received from one on the ground, who is 
well acquainted with all the sides of this 
polygonal agency, shows that a wise choice 
was made in the appointment of Robert L. 
Owen, of Vinita, Ind. Ter., who has re- 
cently assumed charge of the U nion 
Agency. 

“The air is rife with rumors as to the future 
fate of the territory. Some confidently affirm 
that the next year will see it sectionized, others 
that things will simply drift along. Mr. Owen’s 
appointment is a great satisfaction. There is 
probably no man living so well qualified for the 
position. He has enough Indian blood to bind 
him strongly to his people; and yet his early 
training and associations have been among the 
whites. He came to his people an American 
citizen and voter. Hv was peculiarly fitted to 
judge things as they really were, not through a 
rose-colored glamor of pride and self-satisfac- 
tion. As secretary of the Cherokee Board of 

Education he did wonderfully good work for the 
Cherokee public-school system, almost breaking 
up the suicidal policy of allowing teachers’ ap- 
pointments to further political ends, He comes 
to the position of Agent with an experience and 
knowledge which it would take a stranger years 
to acquire. He has in him the elements of a 
statesman rather than a politician. His actions 
will be for what is best rather than for what will 
give him political favor. 

“Mr. Owen's appointment as Agent has done 
a great deal to reassure the Indians of the Five 
Tribes. They seem generally to accept it as an 
evidence of consideration on the part of the 
President. I wondered a little at first whether 
it would be possible that the different nations 
should so overcome tribal jealousies as to be 
satisfied with the appointment of a Cherokee ; 
but the unanimous feeling seems to be one of 
hearty satisfaction. I hope it is not distrusting 
Providence, but it seems as if Mr. Owen's ap- 
pointment was almost too good,to be confirmed.” 

The last Congress passed a law saying: 
‘“‘The President is hereby authorized to 
open negotiations with the Creeks, Semi- 
noles and Cherokees for the purpose of 
opening to settlement, under the homestead 
laws, the unassigned lands in said Indian 
Territory ceded by them to the United 
States.” 

Any commission which may be appointed 
to carry on such negotiations will find 
upon its hands large subjects involving 
law, treaty, and national hunesty on the 
part of the United States, as well as the well 
being and independence of the Indian 
tribes. Questions will arise which will pro- 


spring up; wild schemes will be born, and 
the transition period from autonomy to 
absorption will try the souls of all con- 
nected with it. Possibly this period may 
fall within Mr. Owen’s term of office. ‘‘And 
who knoweth whether thou art come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this?” 


Giitorial Aotes, 


Since the publication of our editorial note, last 
week, regarding our purchase of the poem by 
Charles Lamb, we have had a numberof inquiries 
regarding the poem. Probably no one in this 
country knows more about the poetry of Charles 
Lamb than the poet, Richard Henry Stoddard. 
Having seen the unique volume in our posses- 
sion, Mr. Stoddard wrote the following in a 
recent issue of the Mail and Express, 


* Lovers of Charles Lamb (and who that has any 

taste for pure literature does not love Charles Lamb?) 

will be glad to learn that what is believed to be a 

forgotten poem of his has been discovered in Eng- 

land within the last few months, and will be printed 

in its entirety in the Thanksgiving number of THE 

INDEPENDENT. It is a version in octosyllabic verse 

of the old story of ‘ Beauty and the Beast,’ and it 

was published in 1811, as a child’s book, with Wil- 

liam Godwin, who some years before that date had 

become a bookseller in London, first under the name 

of Thomas Hodgkins, and afterward under the name 

of his second wife, M. J. Godwin. A friend of 
Lamb’s, Godwin published his and his sister Mary’s 

‘Tales from Shakespeare’; ‘The Adventures of 

Ulysses,’ which was 41] Lamb’s work ; ‘ Mra. Leices- 
ter’s School,’ which was a joint production, and two 

little volumes of ‘ Poetry for Children,’ of which 

Lamb wrote about one-third, and his sister the rest, 

and which, after the sale of the first edition, 

which was issued in 1809, went out of print, and was 
lost to the world for sixty-eight years, when it 
turned up at Adelaide in South Australia, Another 
production of Lamb’s, the existence of which was 
known only through an allusion to it in ‘The Diary 
of Crabb Robinson,’ ‘ Prince Dorus,’ came to light at 
about the same time. And now, at the end of sev- 
enty-four years, we are to have another story in 
verse, which, from several circumstances into 
which we need not enter here, is supposed to 
have been written by the gentle-hearted clerk of the 
{ndia House. [t makes a tiny quarto of thirty-two 
pages, and, as described in the Jist of advertisements 
at the end, is ornamented with ‘ Eight Superior En- 
gravings,’ the name of the artist of which is not 
given, They are in the manner of Calonet and Stot- 
hard, but of course are by neither, or the circum- 
stance would have been mentioned in the advertise- 
ment. When this treasure trove has appeared in 
THE INDEPENDENT, we may return to it; at present 
we simply announce its discovery and its proposed 
reprint, which, we believe, is to include the ‘ eight 
Superior Engravings’ as wel) as the text.” 








In order to make our reprint more complete, 
we will give with it reproductions of the interest- 
ing pictures and the music which accompany 
this fairy tale. 


Tuer Little Rock (Ark.) Democrat, in a recent 
editorial, spoke as follows in regard to the mob 
in Pike County, Ark., that burnt the jail in that 
county, as the means of wreaking their vengeance 
upon several prisoners confined therein : 

“The presence of such lawlessness is death to 
every material and moral interest of the country. 
It is a blight, a plague-spot, which cannot be removed 
too soon, But the state, not jess than Pike County, 
is deeply interested in wiping this black stain from 
herescutcheon, Wecannot afford to let such human 
beings as these man burners go unwhipped of jus- 
tice. The whole power of the state government— 
civil and military—should be invoked at once to 
punish this outrage. If a hundred men will not 
suffice to hunt down the perpetrators, a thousand 
men should be called out, if necessary. If ten 
thousand dollars are not sufficient to bring these 
criminals to justice and assert the supremacy of the 
civil law, a hundred thousand should be expended, 
if necessary. Itis nota time to stop and quibble 
over expenses, ‘The injury that is being done to the 
state by such occurrences is beyond computation.” 
This is precisely the sort of English to be ap- 
plied to all mobs; and the newspaper press can 
render no better service to the country than to 
denounce mobs, and demand the stern punish- 
ment of all persons engaged in them. The thing 
to be done at the moment is the work of prompt 
and irresistible suppression, even at the sacrifice 
of life; and when this is done, then comes the 
agency of law in the equally important work of 
indictment, triel, and punishment. Society 
thus arming itself against mobs, and thus deal- 
ing with them, will put an end to the mob spirit. 
We are glad that the Democrat has had the 
courage to speak out so boldly and justly against 
the mob that recently occurred in its own 
county. 


The Interior thinks the hedgehog covers bis 
back with spines to conceal the fact that he has 
a very weak back-bone. Yet, doubtless, the 
hedgehog imagines that he has a tremendous 
back-bone, because he is so disagreeable. A man 
with a powerful will may bea very agreeable 
fellow, while one with only a cartilage like a 
shark’s may snap and snarl and make himself 
generally hateful, with the idea that he is prov- 
ing his own independence. People not seldom 





ence, Independence is a very decent virtue; 

but it is not the queen of virtues. Humility is 

quite as royal, even if it does not boast quite as 

much. Independence is not mentioned in the 

beatitudes, which do pronounce blessing on the 

meek and the poor in heart and the peace- 

makers, It may be a duty to stand up for one’s 

rights and claim one’s own ; but it is a hundred 

times oftener one’s duty not to stand up for 

one’s right and not to claim one’s own, but to 

submit to the will of others. When a person 

selects independence as his one favorite virtue, 

which he will boast himself of and cultivate 

most assiduously, the time has come when he 

will make himeelf a nuisance to all hie neigh- 

bors. For independence, if a virtue,is the virtue 

most closely allied to selfishness ; as its essence 
consists in maintaining one’s own views or 

rights against the opinions or claims of others. 

Ifa man bas independence on the brain’ it is 
time for him to catechise himself very sharply, 

and find out whether he is doing right solely for 
the sake of pleasing God, or whether he is not 
taking his pleasure in selecting such duties as 
will torment his fellow-men. Doing right for 
the sake of troubling people is close akin to do- 
ing wrong. There are men who fancy that they 
best please God by displeasing their brethren, 
They forget that to follow after peace is one of 
the most important duties. But that is quite 
too commonplace and uudramatic a virtue for 
them. It does not make them conspicuous, 
They find, however, thatindependence is a virtue 
which engenders great complacency in its con- 
templation, The naked Hindu fakir imagines 
himself to have become a saint because he has 
sat bowed and motionless for years, in beatific 
contemplation of his own navel; and there are 
not a few men who live in anything but silen 
admiration cf their own independence, and find 
that their sublime self-satisfaction is abundant 
compensation for the annoyance they give 
everybody else. 


MinisTERs and church-members, in all direc- 
tions, seem to be more in earnest than usual to 
promote revivals during the coming Winter 
months. Hearing that a Conferenceof Churches 
in eastern Connecticut was to be held at Hamp- 
ton, at which the subject of ‘' Revivals and How 
to Promote Them” was to be discuased, we sent 
a representative of Tue InpePENDENT there to 
report, in full, the doings of that Conference, 
which report will, we think, deeply interest our 
readers, It will be found elsewhere, and we in- 
vite special attention to the same, If clergy- 
men and church-members, of both sexes, will 
at once put in practice the excellent and timely 
suggestions made at this Conference, great 
good, we believe, will be done, And that no 
time may be lost, we would suggest that our 
report on the substance thereof be used at 
church-meetings, in order to wake up the people 
without delay, and lead Christians to consecrate 
themselves anew to revival work, 


Paesipent Portex follows the surprise occa 
sioned by his declared intention to resign with 
a statement in The New Englander of his views 
as to the new interpretations attempted on the 
Yale Charter. On this point he has but one 
thing to say. No two views of the matter are 
possible, If the people who, in the phrase of 
the late Mr. Edgar A. Poe, *‘ wish to kick up @ 
bobbery” at Yale, would take a word from us, 
it would be that they should become suddenly 
and absolutely silent on that point, and take 
up another, President Porter adds only one 
point to the argument against them; but that 
is a sharp one, as it extinguishes the hope of 
the irgetting any comfort from President Clapp. 
President Porter, however, does not expend his 
strength in demonstrating a truism. The thunder 
of his paper is in the statements he makes as to 
what the ministerial inflaence and agency in the 
corporation bas actually been, and the prospect 
of gaining anything by a change, This is the 
core of the question, Everybody knows that 
changes can be made with the consent of the 
President and Fellows, upon reasonable cause 
shown to their satisfaction. If gentlemen who 
believe that the corporate basis should be 
changed, would abandon their itusion as to 
what is to be made out of the charter, and de- 
vote themselves to bring about a change by gen- 
eral consent, and on the general reasonableness 
of the proposal, they would at least have a fair 
field to fight on as long as they could stand. 
President Porter’s paper is, however, # fair no- 
tice that it would not prove an easy field to win. 
He is a witness of the very highest importance, 
who ought to be heard, and who will be heard, 
What he says is that nothing in the facts calls 
for a change in the corporate basis of the 
college, and that the reasonableness of 
the case is on the other side. But this is not 
all he says. He gives the reforming friends of 
the college a hint, which we hope they will not 
be slow to act on, to the effect that these reform- 
ing gentlemen neither understand themselves 
nor the college; that the changes they wish to 
effect, so far as they can be considered at all, 
are not of s kind to be reached through the 
President and Fellows, but through the Presi- 
dent aud Faculties. The most important thing 
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President that these gentlemen have miseed their 
mark, and, as true Americans are apt to do, 
are wasting themselves in reforming a constitu- 
tion which is perfectly sound, when what 
they ought to attend to is the admin- 
istrative question of academic progress and ex- 
tension, If the reformers care more to get the 
ministers out of the corporation than for any- 
thing else, this paper may be received as a pretty 
clear indication of the fate that awaits them, 
If what they want is the good of the college, it 
is by no means discouraging, as it points out the 
path on which any amount of progress that 
recommends itself to the Faculties and which 
the means at their disposal will warrant can be 
made. The short conclusion we draw from the 
whole utterance is: Gentlemen, you are wasting 
your fire on a point you can’t carry, and which 
would do you no good if you could, The Presi- 
dent and Feliows don’t amount to much in the 
case. The President and the Faculties are 
your men. It is the curriculum and discipline 
that need to be looked after. 

We have heard it said of some ministers, as 
also of some Christians, that they have *‘ the pas- 
sion for souls.” The meaning of this rather 
striking phrase is that the hearts of these min- 
isters and Cbristians are so intensely moved 
with the desire for the conversion and salvation 
of winners, that the feeling becomes a living and 
glowing passion, and evinces its presence and 
power by corresponding action. Paul evidently 
had this passion when he said: ‘I say the truth 
in Obrist, I lie not, my conscience also bearing 
me witness in the Holy Ghost, that I have great 
heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart, 
For I could wish that myseif were accursed from 
Chrisu for my brethren, my kinsmen, accord- 
iny to the flesh.” This stroog language has, in 
some respects, perplexed the critical interpre- 
ter; yet there has never been avy doubt that 
Paul expressed, and meant to express, his fervid 
passion for the conversion and salvation of bis 
Jewish countrymen. ‘Give me Scotland or I 
die” said John Knox, in one of bis prayers, 
This state of feeling is just the sate which fite 
the minister or the Christian to be the man of 
power. It will not only incite him to diligent 
and intense action, but it will clothe the action 
with the blazing fervors of feeling. The minis- 
ter who preaches under the influence of this 
mighty passion will be an eloquent persuader. 
His sermon will not be dull, prosy and formal, 
It will be difficult for men to sleep, or be inat- 
tentive, under his words. He will aim at an 
impression, and that, too, on the spot. Too 
much of the preaching of the Christian pulpit 
is greatly lacking in “the passion for souls” ; 
and this is one of the reasons of the failure to 
win souls to Christ. There is great power in a 
burping heart. 





Tux Rev. Samuel Gilman Brown, D.D., LL.D., 
ex-president of Hamilton College, died suddenly, 
at Utica, on Weduesday last, Nov, Sth, of heart 
disease, at the age of seventy-two years. He 
leaves, beeides his widow, three daughters and 
two sons, Prof, Francis Brown, of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, being one of them, and a step- 
son, Edward Savage, Exsq., a lawyer, practicing in 
Mioneapolis, to whom he was tenderly attached, 
Dr. Brown was born at North Yarmoutb, Me., 
where his father, the celebrated Francis Brown, 
afterward President of Dartmouth, was then 
pasior of the Congregational Church. Gradu- 
ated at Dartmouth and Andover, be was in the 
academic faculty of his Alma Mater from 1840 
to 1867, the last five yeurs of this term as pro- 
fessor of imeelleciual philosophy and political 
economy, From 1867 to 1881 he was President 
of Hamilton College. Since his remgnation he 
filled, for two years, a professorial chair 
at Dartmouth, and for two more performed 
the same service at Bowdoin. He was 
the author of the standard life of Rufus 
Choate, with whom hisacqaaintance began early, 
having its root in the admiring love of the great 
advocate for his father, whose brief but brilliant 
and heroic Presidency of Dartmouth covered 
the term of Mr. Choate’s connection with the 
college. From his father Dr. Brown inherited 
many of his characteristics and, to a singular de- 
gree, his career. From him was derived his refined 
elegance of person and manner, his academic 
type and scholarly tastes, his love of philosophy 
and of music, and the faultless style and diction 
which were the delight of his friends, He was 
for twenty-seven years in the same work at 
Dartmouth. Like his father, he was invived to 
the Presidency of Hamilton, though, un- 
like him, he was persuaded to ac 
cept the office. He was a finished. 
and thoughtful preacher, a useful teacher, a 
fine scholar, and a wan of the highest refine- 
ment, purity, simplicity, and fidelity, As pro- 
fessor and as president he sustained himself 
with dignity and wisdom which shone the 
brightest in adverse circumstances, The ad- 
ministrative power as a ruler of men and man- 
ager of affairs, which evabled the father to 
earry Dartmouth triumphantly through its con- 
test ayainst President Wheelock and the State 
of New Hampshire, and which won the admira- 
tion of Webster, Jeremiah Mason, and Rufus 





Choate, took, in the son, a different direction, 
and appeared in the five qualities of his mind 
and heart, Brief funeral services were he'd on 
Friday, at his residence in Utica, conducted by 
the Rev. T. J. Brown, of the same city. 
Hamilton College was represented by several of 
its official members, and remarks were made by 
Prof. A. G. Hopkins, in a tender, appreciative, 
and stimulating strain. The final interment 
was made at Hanover, in the village cemetery, 
in sight of the coliege with which his conunec- 
tions were s0 mavy and strong, where lie also 
bis father, and EJizabeth Gilman, his mother, 
and two daughters who died early in life. 





A serious question is asked us: 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

In what Evangelical Church can a young man be 
ordained who holds the general orthodox faith, 
but who rejects infant baptism, and cannot hold to 
close communion, or to immersion, as the only modé 
of baptism ? 

There are more young men in Congregational and 
Presbyterian Seminaries than 13 commonly sup- 
posed, whostand in the above position. Must 4 new 
denomination be formed for such, or is any exist- 
ing Church broad enongh to admit them to its min- 
istry ? 

Having studied in —— and —-. Theological Semi- 

naries (Congregational and Presbyterian), I may 
say that various students in each oppose Infant 
baptism. 
“A new denomination”? No, no; by no means! 
Better run an independent church of Christ. 
We have denominations enough, and to spare. 
There are sixty Protestant denominations io the 
country, and they can all be spared, if, in place 
of them, we might have the Church of Christ, in 
its loyalty and its liberty. But sixty Protestant 
denominatious there are, and our young brother, 
standing at the door of ordination, asks which 
he can enter. His training bas been Congrega- 
tional and Presbyterian. Then let him go to 
these denominations first, and find out for him- 
self whether they will take him. As to one of 
them, perhaps Dr. Pentecost, who holds just 
about the view of our inquirer, could give him 
information and encouragement. The new Con- 
gregational Creed has a somewhat stiff article on 
infant baptism,apparently put in just to keep out 
the Baptists and Free Baptists ; an‘ it is the chief 
surplusage in the whole creed. Of course the 
Presbyterian creed is even more full and severe ; 
but no creed is taken, except substantially, and 
the council or presbytery has to decide what is 
or what is not substance or system of doctrine. 
We only know that a man may hold what 
Dr. Pentecost, or Dr. Behrends, or our 
correspondent holds, and be a good Chris- 
tian, good enough tor any denomination; 
und that such men are in the Congrega- 
tional, if not in the Presbyterian, body. And if 
any denomipation on the planet rejects such 
men on account of their belief, then, in so far, 
it is not Christian, but schismatic. 





Ir the British troops should march on Manda- 
lay, a8 they are quite likely to do, the result will 
be the overthrow of one of the most cruel 
tyrants that ever sat upon a throne, Thebaw 
has been guilty of the most horrible atrocities ; 
aud his quarrel with England furnishes an ex- 
cellent opportunity for bringing his wicked 
career toun end, Another result of great im- 
portance will be that all Upper Burmah, with its 
millions of people, will be accessible to the Gos- 
pel, without the almost insurmountable hind- 
rances and trammels which have hitherto 
attended every effort to carry it into that country 
under the despotic native king. The American 
Baptist missionaries are ready to open stations 
in Upper Barmah, and could put a large force 
of native teachers and preachers in the field at 
onee, The lastten years’ work for the Kakhyens 
will prove a grand preparation for an unre- 
stricted and permanent establishment of Chris- 
tianity ia that quarter. Last April the Kev. W. 
H. Roberta, of the Kakhyen Mission, returned 
to Bhamé, with the hope that he might remain 
there. On his way up tne Irrawaddy River, he 
received a letter at Mandalay from the Gov- 
ernor of Bhamd, requesting him to take 
up his residence again in that city. 
As the letter came from the same Governor who 
had treated him so badly at the time of the cap- 
ture of Bhamé, by refusing him a refuge within 
the Burman lines, and ordering the Burman 
Soldiers to fire upon him, there seemed to be a 
favorable change of policy toward him on the 
part of the authorities, After his arrival Mr, 
Roberts met with no personal molestation, and, 
although forbidden to go to the mountains and 
visit the Christians in their homes, he was able 
to communicate with them by messengers. 
After two or three months, he made a reqnest to 
the Burman Government for remuneration for 
his losses occasioned by the burning of the mis- 
sion buildings duriug the fighting at Bhamé, A 
rough denial of the request, accompanied by re- 
proaches of gross misstatementse,was received 
from the royal ministers at the capital. This 
produced an immediate change of attitude on 
the part of the local governor and his subor- 
dinates. Such were the demonstrations of per- 
sonal hostility on the part of the officials that 
Mr. Roberts, after obtaining the opinion of some 














of the missionaries in Lower Burmah by letter, 
deemed it wise to return to British territory. 
One Karen preacher bravely remained venind 
upon the mountains to look after the Kakhyen 
Christians. 





Mz. Cuauncey M. Depew is one of those who 
have resolutely broken off the habit of smoking. 
He is reported as saying to a friend who offered 
him a cigar: 

“T was a confirmed smoker, smoking twenty ci- 
gars a day, up to about a dozen years ago, when I 
gave up the habit. I now do not use tobacco, 
Twelve or thirteen years ago, I found myself suffer- 
ing from indigestion, with waketul fits at night, ner- 
vousness, and inability to submit to much mental 
strain. I was inthe city of Albany one day, and 
bought a twenty-five cent Partaga. I was walking 
up Broadway, and at the corner of State Street I 
wok the cigar out of my mouth and looked at it. I 
had smoked about an iuch of it. A thought struck 
me. I had been reading a German savant’s book on 
the uunhealthiulness of the use of tobacco. I 
looked at my cigar, and I said: * You are responsible 
for this mischief.’ I threw that Partaga into the 
gutter, and resolved not to smoke agai. For six 
months I suffered the torments of the damned. I 
wanted to smoke, but I resolutely refused. My 
appetite meanwhile was growing better, my sleep 
was growing sounder, and [ could do more work. I 
did not smoke up to two or three years ago. After 
I had worked for seventeen hours continuously one 
day, late at night I thought I would try a cigar asa 
soothing influence. I lita cigar. It was delicious. 
I enjoyed the aroma of the smoke and the pleasure 
of the cigar more thanIcan say. The next day I 
smoked four cigars, and the next two. I found the 
use of tobacco was affecting my physical system, 
and I stopped it entirely, and have not commenced 
again, and probably never shall.” - 





Ir anv erroneous statement is ever made in our 
columns, we feel it to be a duty promptly to cor- 
rect it. In our last issue, a paragraph was 
printed, stating, in substance, that General 
Grant and General McClellan had, by the ex- 
cessive use of tobacco-smoking, ‘‘ commiited 
suicide.” Such was not the case with either of 
the distinguished gentlemen named, and we 
deeply regret that such an unfortunate para- 
graph should have appeared in our columns, 
We do not believe in the use of tobacco, in any 
form; and hence, we have, in the past, severely 
condemned the practice; and we are not likely 
to change our course in the future. To commit 
suicide—according to both Webster and Worces- 
ter—one must designedly take his own life. We 
do not believe that either General Grant or Gen- 
eral McClellan, or any other ker of tobacco, 
ever intended to take his life by any such in- 
dulgence. While we, without hint or suggestion 
from any quarter, voluntarily make this correc- 
tion, we must be permitted to say that the use 
of tobacco, either by smoking or chewing, has, 
in thousands of instances, we believe, resulted in 
death. But there was no suicide in the case, or, 
in other words, no actual design of any one, at 
any moment, to comant the crime of slf- 
murder, We beheve the exact truth should be 
spoken at all times, even in condemning danger- 
ous self-indulgence, 








We do not give the name of the author of the 
article ‘‘ The Lost Fifteen” on our first page ; but 
the facts may be depended on, The story is 
dramatic and pathetic, and is is true. It indi- 
cates what the Christian convert from Mobam- 
medanism yet has to endure in Turkey; and it 
indicates how hopeful is the fieid for Chrisuan 
influence among the Turks, when once they dare 
to ask what is the true faith. Of course the 
British or American Embassy can do nothing ; 
for the Turkish authorities absolutely deny alli 
knowledge of the fac.s. These fifteen men 
have simply disappeared, perhaps not murdered, 
very probably scattered over the empire, drafted 
into the military service, from which they were 
legally exempt as white-turbaned students of 
theology, put to the hardest menial service, ex- 
posed to every disease, and with the short hfe 
ofa Turkish soldier before them. Tney are 
buried while alive, as a pupisbment for ther 
faith in Christ. How long, O Lord, how long? 
But this is the beginning, in Turkey, of a work 
of conversion that must go op, thongh men 
suffer martyrdom. Life is cheap where the truth 
is concerned, Egypt and India show seores of 
Mohammedan converts. Turkey has a few 
scattered here and tuere; and we believe they 
will be increased. We trust that the mission- 
aries in Bulgaria will not forget the Moslems 
among them. The time is not far off when we 
may expect the Moslems to come in multitudes 
into our Protestant mission churches. 





Tue prospect of having the Roman Catholic 
Church as an earnest ally of the enemics of rum 
is sometbing to rejoice over, Since the time of 
Fatber Mathew, nearly fifty years ago, not a 
little temperance work bas been done in that 
Church. A Catholic Total Abstinence Society, 
with about 35,000 members, is not only slowly 
molding tbe sentiment of the Cnurch, bat is 
heartily co-operating with the friends of tem- 
perance of other faiths. The Pastoral of the 
late Baltimore Plenary Council contained a sig- 
nificant paragraph on this subject ; and it issaid 
that the decrees, which were sent to Rome for 








approval, deal with thie evil, The decrees haye 
already been passed upon, and as soon as they 
arrive in this country, it will be known whether 
the Holy See approves the proposed action, If 
so, Rum will have made another very strong en- 
emy. The Baltimore Pastoral spoke on the sub- 
ject as follows: 


“There is one way of profaning the Lord’s Day 
which is so prolitic of evi) results that we consider 
it our duty to utter against it a special condemna- 
tion. This isthe practice of selling beer or other 
ilquors on Sunday, or of frequenting places where 
they aresold. This practice tends more than any 
other to turn the Day of the Lord into a day of dissi- 
pation, to use it as an occasion for breeding intem- 
perance. While we hope that Sunday laws on tbig 
point will not be relaxed, but even more rigidly en- 
forced, we implore all Catholics, for the love of God 
and of country, never to take part in such traffic, 
nor to continue or patronize it, And we not only 
direct the attention of al] pastors to the repression 
of this abuse, but we also call upon them to induce 
a)l of their flocks that may be engaged in the sale of 
liquors to abandon as soon as they can the danger- 
ous traffic, and to embrace a more becoming way of 
making a living.” 


Here is an cpportunity for a crusade far more 
glorious than that led by Peter the Hermit, and 
against a greater enemy. 





Tue miners and other white workingmen at 
Tacoma, in Washington Territory, on Tuesday 
of last week carried into effect their previous 
order that all Chinamen must on that day leave 
that section of country. Several hundred of 
these outlaws marched to the Chinese houseg, 
and ordered the occupants summarily to pack 
up their goods and leave. The Chinamen made 
no resistance, and nearly two hundred of them 
left and went to Lake View, a place about nine 
miles south of Tacoma, The Chinese merchants 
were allowed until the next morning to pack 
their goods and go elsewhere. The Burlingame 
treaty between the United States and China, 
which is still in force, and isa part of the su- 
preme law of the land, contains the tollowing 
provision : 

“Chinese subjects, visiting or residing in the 

United States, shall epjoy the same privileges, im- 
munities and exemptions in respect to travel or 
residence as are or may then be enjoyed by the citi- 
zens or subjects of the most favored nation.” 
What does the Government propese to do about 
these outrages perpetrated at Tacoma against 
the rights of Chinamen, as guaranteed by the 
solemn stipulations of a treaty? That is the 
question to be answered. To permit the out- 
rages, and virtually wink at them by not punish- 
ing their authors, and not protecting Chinamen 
in the enjoyment of the rights guaranteed to 
them by treaty, is to make the Government a 
party to the wrong; and, this being the fact, 
then the whole nation is disgraced in the eyes 
of the world. We call upon President Cleveland 
to look into the matter, and see to it that ‘: the 
supreme law of the land” 13 not a dead letter by 
reason of its non-execution. 





Tue Hon. Charles E. Coon, Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury, hax, at the request of Secretary 
Manning, sent to hima letter of resignaiion, 
and the resignation has been accepted by the 
President, Mr. Coon has been in the Treasury 
service more than twenty years, and rose by pro- 
motion from a twelve hundred dollar clerkship 
to the posi.ion of Assistant Secretary, Mr. Coon 
18 a Republican ; and Secretary Manning, in re- 
questing bis resignation, iaformed bim that he 
was entirely satisfied with his official conduct, 
and expressed his regret that he wust part with 
bim. He said that, for reasons not uecessary to 
explain, he was compelled to ask for his resigna- 
tion. The simple fact in this case is that a thor- 
oughly experienced and eminently competent 
officer is asked to resign bis position—and in 
compliance with the request did resign it--in 
order to make a vacancy to be filled by a Demo- 
cratic favorite, far less competent to discharge 
the duties of the office. The Democrats, on 
purely party grounds, wanted the office fora 
Democrat, and tne President has yielded to their 
clamor. Wedo nos think this creditable to bis 
administration, especially in the jight of his pro- 
fessiuns and piedges as to the principles upon 
which he would conduct tue Government. It 
smacks very strongly of the ‘* spoils system” 
which the President has ir words disavowed. 
There was no reason for requestiog the resigua- 
tion of Mr. Cvon, except the single facs that he 
is a Repuvlican. Had he been a Democrat he 
would have been all mght, and would have beeu 
retained in the service, 


Tue refusal of the Canton Ziirich, the 
most liberal of the Swiss cantons, by a vote of 
27,501 to 21,300 to re-establish capital punish- 
ment, bas brought to the foreground once again 
what has certainly been one of the leading 
“burping” questions in Swise politics for two 
decades. The result of the election 1s a general 
surprise, especially as but a few months ago & 
majority of 3,000 asked for a renewed submission 
of the question toa popular vote in the canton. 
By the constitution of 1874, adopted by fair 
majority throughout Switzerland, capital pun- 
ishment was entirely abolished throughout the 
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republic, A number of terrible crimes soon 
after aroused the populace, and petitions, signed 
by thousands of citizens, induced the two Coun- 
cils to submit to a vote the question allowing 
each canton again to establish this mode of pua- 
ishment within its borders. The votestood 200,000 
in favor to 181,000 against the re-introduction ; 
and at once a number of cantons, especially the 
Catholic districts, took advantage of this privi- 
lege. At the present time all but a few of the 
liberal cantons are again where they were before 
the constitution of 1874. The vote of Ziirich 
was followed with a good deal of interest. 
pays AD OEM 

.... The Catholic Reovwew makes a long extract 
trom “a remarkable letter of Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, of New Haven,” making charges against 
the management of the American Board. It 
will interest the Review to learn that this letter, 
which it properly characterized as ‘ remark- 
able,” was not written by Dr. Levnard Bacon, 
of New Haven, who was the first editor of THE 
INDEPENDENT, and who died several years ago, 
but by his son, Dr. Leonard W. Bacon, of Phila- 
delpbia. The Review “ presumes” that the A, 
B. C. F. M. will insist upon a thorough investi- 
gation, It will be pleased to learn that the in- 
vestigation was ordered two days after the letter 
appeared. The Review will also be pleased to 
learn that Dr. L. W. Bacon reported ta the A. B, 
C. F. M., on the same day that his letter was 
printed, that no special changes needed to be 
made in the conduct of the meetings of the 
Board. 

....Dr. Taylor's quotation in his speech at 
the meeting of the American Board, when he 
said: ‘I rarely hear debates upon these ques- 
tions, between those who may be looked upon 
as men of authority in them, without being in- 
clined to say, like Sidney Smith, when he listened 
once to Thomas Babington Macaulay, ‘I wish I 
knew on®@ thing as certainly as Macaulay seems 
to know everything,’” is not the less apt for 
being attributed to the wrong person, It was 
Lord Melbourne who said: “I wish I were as 
cock-sure of any one thing as Macaulay is of 
everything.” (See Encyclopedia Britannica, 
Vol. XV, p. 129.) Sidney Smith said enough 
good things not to need to have other persons’ 
‘*witand wisdom” attributed to him. But it 
is not surprising that it should be doneina 
quotation made off-hand, 

...-The Government has the right view of its 
duty to the persecuted Chinese, The proclama- 
tion of the President is right; and we most 
carnestly trast that the threatened indictments 
against those who have made the United States 
guilty, now at Seattle, as beforeat Rock Springs, 
of offenses against our treaty obligations to Chi- 
na will be found and pressea to trial. The admin- 
istration is doing admirably with the law-break- 
ing Mormons; and that it should display such 
nerve against the hunters and murderers of 
Chinamen was not more than could be asked, 
but almost more than could be expected. But 
this administration seems to have got the im- 
pression that laws are made to be executed, not 
evaded, and there is some healthy fear of punish- 
ment abroad. 


.-.-The Earl of Beaconsfield once referred 
to Mr. Gladstone as a statesman “ inebriated by 
the exuberance of his own verbosity.” But 
nobody applauded his petty malevolence. Arch- 
deacon Denison, endeavoring Jast week to play 
the same rdle, abused bis own reputation un- 
mercifully in his intemperance of language. He 
would not, he said, trust Mr. Gladstone with a 
‘brass farthing,” and added: “The Whigs 
nightly, before sleeping, express the hope that 
something will happen to Mr. Gladstone before 
morning.” Somebody in the crowd at this 
point cheered for Mr. Gladstone, and Archdea- 
con Denison retorted: ‘ You might as equally 
cheer for the devil.” It is singular that a 
clergyman of eminence should so discredit his 
office, his Christianity, and his character asa 
gentleman, 


..-»The authorship of the admirable Christian 
motto, ‘ In necessariis unitas; in dubiis liber- 
tas; in omnibus caritas,” is ascribed by Arch- 
deacon Farrar to an obscure German divine, 
Rupertus Meldenius, Catholic writers, says 
The Cathlic Telegraph, mostly ascribe this cele- 
brated saying to St. Augustine; some few to St. 
Vincent, of Lerins—both long anterior to Ru- 
pertus, If they can give us the quotation, 
either in St, Augustine or St. Vincent, we shall be 
glad to see the authority. The last clause—*‘ in 
all things love” —admits no doubt of its iaterpre- 
tation, and is worthy of St. John. The two first 
clauses—‘‘in necessary things unity ;in doubtful 
things liberty”—are equallygood, but leave great 
latitude for opinion as to what are necessary and 
what are doubtful. 

-»+.The American Kevisers should have the 
advantage of all that is said in favor of their 
wish to exclude references to the Septuagint, and 
other versions from the margin of the Old Tes- 
tament Revision, Prof. John G. Lansing, in 
his introduction to “‘The Book ct Psalms, Amer- 
ican Version,” says: 

“The American Revisera were unfavorable to the 


admission into the margin of the various readings 
from ancient authorities or versions which differ 


from the Hebrew. . 4 4 In preferring their exclu- 
sion, the American Revisers have shown themselves 


to be in advance of the scholarship of the times, 
rather than behind it, as wil] be seen when the 
other Shemitic languages come to be more thorough- 
ly studied and understood, and more faithfully ap- 
plied,” 


....Even Russia is rising against Rum. The 
Russian Minister of Finance, in a recent circu- 
lar, explaining a new liquor law, says: 

“The main object of the new law is to place the 
sale of spirituous liquors upon a fresh basis. The 
taverns which do the most mischief, those in which 
drink alone is sold, will be done away with, and the 
sale of spirituous liquors will be permitted only in 
hotels, restaurants, and eating houses generally. 
This will lead \to the closing of 80,000 drinking 
places on the ist of January, the only exception be- 
ing in favor of the itinerant venders who attend the 
large fairs and festivals.” 

Country places will have a sort of local option 
system. 


...-One of the many curious facts in the dis- 
establishment controversy is the position of one 
of the sons of Bishop Wilberforce, a candidate 
for Parliament, declaring for separation of 
Church and State. In a recent speech he quoted 
his grandfather as saying, nearly a hundred 
years ago: “Think not that the people of this 
land will long maintain a great Church Estab- 
lishment from motives of mere political expedi- 
ency,”’ and his father as having said, in 1869, 
“that while Establishment was to a particular 
Churchin many ways a blessing unspeakable, nc 
Church which could not stand without Estab- 
lishment was worth being established.” 


....-President Cleveland has reorganized the 
United States Civil Service Commission, by ap- 
pointing Messrs. Trenholm, of South Carolina, 
and Edgerton, of Indiana, and reappointing 
Dorman B, Eaton, who, it is understood, has con- 
sented to serve temporarily until the other two 
members could become acquainted with the 
practical working of the new system. All these 
appointments seem to be wisely made; and, in 
making them, the President gives additional 
evidence that he means in good faith to carry out 
the purpose of the law. We so jadge frem the 
whole bearing of the President on the subject. 


....The Danville, Ky., Theological Seminary, 
Presbyterian, is ranning on short commons, It 
wants to shut up for a while, so as to add its in- 
come to its endowment. But it was thought 
that this might forfeit some of its funds. So it 
keeps a-goipg, pro forma, with one professor, 
and just one student, waiting for better times. 
We suspect those better times will be when the 
Northern and Southern Presbyteries of Ken- 
tucky are willing to do what the two denomina- 
tions do, in Missouri, with Westminster College, 
Why not now? Then endowments could be 
raised easily enough. 


....We doubt if we have ever properly an 
nounced the settlement in this country of Dr 
Alexander Kuhut, formerly of Vienna, one of the 
most learned Jewish Rabbis living,who has taken 
charge of the Lexington Avenue Synagogue, 
in this city. He has been engaged for many 
years in the preparation of an enormous Aruch 
or enclyclopwedia of the rabbinic literatureof the 
Mishna, Talmuds and Targums, It ia to be in 
eight large quarto volumes, all printed in rabbinic 
text; and several of these volumes have already 
appeared in Vienna, where they are printed. 


..--If The Catholic Mirror really believes 
that Dr. J. L. M. Curry would not be misrepre- 
sented by such a speech to the King of Spain as 
it puts in his mouth, then it does right to op- 
pose his appointment or confirmation. The 
Mirror recalls a Papal legate ‘‘mobbed in the 
public streets, some years ago. We do not re- 
member it; but worse things have happened 
here; indeed, a convent was burned down by a 
mob ;and Massachusetts is very much ashamed 
of it. The ruins are left standing as a monu- 
ment of Protestant tolerance. 


....Governor Hauser, of Montana, in hia 
annual report, pleads strongly for the continu- 
ance of the coinage of silver dollars, since, as 
he says, the discontinuance of this coinage 
would greatly injure the mining interests of 
Montana, The idea of the Governor, though 
perfectly intelligible, is rather a narrow view of 
the silver question. To buy silver and coin it 
into dollars, at the expense and peril of the 
whole people, simply for the sake of a few 
miners, is hardly the wise thing to do, Gov- 
ernor Hauser to the contrary notwithstanding. 


...-Bishop Sharp, while acting wisely in 
renouncing polygamy and resolving to comply 
with the law, seems to think that some sort of 
compromise might be made between the Gov- 
ernmont and the Mormons on tbis subject, 
He is entirely mistaken in this idea. The Gov- 
ernment can make no compromises with polyg- 
amy, any more than with stealing or murder, 
The one thing for Mormons to do is to abandon 
this crime ; and, if they will not, then they must 
take the cons quences. 


...-Their influence on ministers is not the 
least of the good results of Mr. Moody’s meet- 
ings. These meetings are centers to which earn- 
est ministers are drawn, from a large surround- 





ing territory, to study the Revivalist’s methods, 
to gather, by questioning him, useful lesson 


from his experience, and to catch something of 
his spirit of earnestness and enthusiasm. They 
return to their churches, anxious to put their 
new ideas to the test at once, and a work of re- 
vival springs up. 


....We trust that it will not be considéred an 
over-bold and extravagant remark, called out by 
a trial fally reported in a certain class of Bos- 
ton papers, if we gently suggest that while a 
clergyman is undergoing trial on a charge of 
scandalous conduct, he should find a substitute 
in hia pulpit until he bas been acquitted. _it ap- 
pears to us that an innocent man would feel 
impelled, quite as much as a guilty man, to this 
desent retirement. 


...-The circular announcing an interdenom- 
inational congress on city evangelization, says: 
‘* Church accommodations in the city are grow- 
ing more inadequate every year.” If thie be 
true, it is time that something were done. It is 
undoubtedly true that there are large populations 
of non-church-goers in our cities. This class can, 
of course, be reached, The simple question is: 
How? We hope the Cincinnati Congress will 
give us the true answer, 


....The President in his Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation, suggests that, if the people would 
inake the day an occasion for deeds of charity to 
the needy and unfortunate, this would render 
their thanksgiving more acceptable in the sight 
of God. Tuere 1s no more becoming expression 
of gratitude to God than the performance of 
such acts toward his suffering creatures. It is 
an admirable prolamation. 


...-Ferdinand Ward, who has just been sent 
to Sing Sing for ten years, is reported as hay- 
ing made up bis mind to be thoroughly docile 
and obedient during his imprisonment, and thus 
shorten the period by three years and a half. 
This is a very wise resolution on his part. The 
tirst work he was put to was that of shoveling 
ashes ; and, though a new hand at the business, 
he went at it with a will. 


...-The Living Church says the “ College of 
the Apostles has increased in numbers till to-day 
it is represented by all the bisbops of the world, 
except the so-called Methodist and Mormon 
bishops.” According to this, Baptist, Congre- 
gational, and Presbyterian bisbops are included, 
while Methodist bishops are excluded, On what 
ground, we wonder, is the distinction drawn? 


...-The Supreme Court of Georgia, it ap- 
pears, does not agree with the Supreme Court of 
Texas, in the opinion that the comments of a 
lawyer upon the adverse party,when summing up 
the case, furnishes a reason for granting a new 
trial ; ana we rospectfully call the attention of 
the learned editor of the Albany Law Journal 
to what the court says on this subject. 


....If the Governor-General of Canada, as we 
think be should, cancels or mitigates the death 
sentence against Riel, then he should treat the 
other condemned Indians in the same way, who 
are not more guilty than Riel, and are equally 
entitled to clemency. To hang them and spare 
Riel would not be fair play as between these 
condemned and sentenced convicts, 


....-The people of Ohio, at the recent elec- 
tion, adopted the amendment to their constitu- 
tion abolishing October elections, and putting 
these elections in November, when most of the 
states hold their general elections. This is a 
change decidedly for the better, especially in 
the year when the Presidential election is held. 


...-A Boston publisher sends out a sheet con- 
taining a “‘ long-lost chapter of the Acts of the 
Apostles,” said to have been found and trans- 
lated by C. 8. Sonnini, from a Constantinople 
manuscript. It is a transparent fraud, and 
will deceive no one who baa been in the habit 
of reading our ‘* Biblical Research,” 


...-Lt is worth mentioning that the church 
which regards itself as the ‘** happiest church on 
the cuntinent” is Plymouth Congregational 
Church, which has just dedicated a handsome 
new building at Grand Forks, Dak., and in- 
creased its membership at the same tim by two- 
thirds. 


...-The cable dispatch about local option in 
Switzerland proves to have been incorrect. It 
wasn’t local option that was voted on, but a 
system of cantonal revenue. Nevertheless, the 
Swiss are alive to the evils of intemperance, and 
seem to think this 1s a move to lessen them. 

...-The English Church Times describes Dr. 
Joseph Parker as ‘the preacher at a conventicle 
in Holburn Viaduct.” How would the Times, if 
it were not a Ritualist organ, describe an as- 
sembly nominally in the Church of England, 
using an unlawful ritual? 


....The cable says the Pope has issued an 
encyclical condemning the liberty of the pross 
and universa} suffrage. We take the liberty to 
doubt the correctness of this report. A Pope 
in these days would hardly issue a bull against 
a comet. 

...-Canon Liddon, in one of his letters on 
disestablishment, says : 





“The public disavowal of religion by the Legisla- 


ture of such a country “8 ours, which has been nur - 
tured by the Christian Church, and has been Chris- 
tian for much more than a thousaud years, wil! 
powerfully affect the minds and Touaginations of 
men pte tne civilized world.” 

But disestablishment would not be a “ public 
disavowal of religion.” It would not discredit 


the Church at all. It would only be a with- 
drawal from a control against which the Oburch 
itself has, in one way and another, protested. 


..-The condition of the St. Roche Hospital, at 
Montreal, is a disgrace, scarcely second to the 
prevalence of the plague itself, 


——————————— 


AN EXCELLENT PRESENT. 


Wr desire to call the attention of every 
person who may see this issue of Tue Inpr- 
PENDENT, to its value as a present for one 
friend to give another. During the year 
Tue INDEPENDENT will contain articles from 
the pens of the best writers in this country, 
with lideral additions from the very best of 
foreign countries, including lighter reading 
-—stories—from the pens of the ablest 
novel and story writers, thus providing in 
Tur INDEPENDENT suitable reading for all 
classes, old and young, grave and gay. 
Many of our friends have it in their power 
in renewing their own subscriptions to con- 
fer a great pleasure upon some one or more 
of their friends by ordering us to send them 
a copy of the paper during the year; it be- 
ing a perpetual reminder every week of the 
friend’s kindness. Subscrivers are now 
pouring in upon us in great numbers, both 
new and old, and there is still room for 
more. We shall be glad to send specimen 
copies of Tue INDEPENDENT to any one 
whose names may be furnished us, and 
will also send Tue InpDEPeNnpENT clubbing 
uponlist free application to any address, 
We can furnish reading rooms, schools, 
clubs, or individuals whatever papers or 
magazines they may wish for at less than 
the publishers’ prices. We call attention 
to the following very favorable 


SUBSORIPTION RATES, 


One month....... $ .80/One year........ -# 8. 
Three months,.. .75)Two years....... 5. 
Four months.... 1.00|Three years..... 7 
Six montbs....... 1.50)}Four years...... 8 
Nine months.,,. 2.25|Five years....... 10. 


Any number over five at $2.90 each. 


READING NOTICES. 
SooTHING AND HEaLING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known uals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and alwave proves trne. ; 








MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
Is known as @ pleasant and effective remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, eto, 





THE best Ankle Boot and Collar Pads are made of 
zinc und leather. Try them, 





FLORIST. 


tnge, etc. i 
Lot do better than to visit the establieLment oti. 
w.c h Btreet. 


aS 


Tue Jesuit Father, 
travels .n South Amer: 


onth] euteringn sm 
prostration, Liebig Co.'s Coca *f Tonic has no 
equal,—Adot. 





WILLCOX & GIBBS. 


Tue Willcox & Gibbs sewing machine was p 

the market in 146¢,and at once took the 

leading machines, uce 
very re- 


ata 
any other sewing machine in the 
minenoe is due to the new and in- 
ch gave it an entirely d 

DB a sense, inderendest 


pre 
genious devices w 
y com. 
these devices is 


petition, Theeffect produced by | 

extreme of light runuing, and of durability 

beauty, in newing as well as perfect and eet 

sheeliy bool ots © aarti cel cae 
m, 

which tcdies can use ety to health, des 


the tamily machine, the company makes 6) 
ganen tor t uring purposes,—. 


i 








MARRIED. 
Buiiss ~-Duseiz.—November 7th, 1885, at BY 
mes Hovei, N kK, D; . Gallaudet, 0 
Walter HD: Blivs, of Sioux Fails Dakota, aad Mrs. 
Fanny W. Durrie, of New York. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 
eters ee 
'PHE MANN BOUDOIR CAR, 
Privacy, Luxary, Oomtort, Perfect Ventila 
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Constable Ad Ce 


UPHOLSTERY DEP’T. 


We are exhibiting a very choice selection 
of. High-Art Novelties in Upholstery Fab- 
rics, Furniture Coverings, Portieres,‘and an 
extensive assortment of new and rare de- 
signs in Modern and Antique Lace Dra- 


peries, etc. 


roadway K 19th dt. 


boenold, 
Pe a (°, 
(‘ ovdtable C 

NECKWEAR. 


An unusually fine assortment 


of Late Novelties in Nech-. 


dressings for entlemen. 
Dressing Robes and jackets, 
Bath Wraps and Sheets, Japan- 
ese Silk Smoking Jackets and 
Robes de Chambre, Silk Hand- 
herchiefs, lufflers, Dress 
Shirts, Wollars and Cuffs a 
specialty. 


Broadway KS 1 oth ét. 


NEW YORK. 











Financial, 
TAXING BANK SHARES. 





Some fifty national banks in Boston and 
in the neighborhood thereof have entered 
into a combination for the purpose of test- 
ing the constitutionality of the laws of 
Massachusetts in respect to the taxation of 
the shares of national banks. In this city 
suits have been brought by several national 
banks for the same pnrpose. A similar 
movement is on foot in New Jersey. The 
same thing is likely to occur in other states 
of the Union. 

The claim of these banks is that the 
state laws in respect to the taxation of the 
shares of national banks, of which they 
complain, are not consistent with the pro- 
vision in section 5219 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States, which declares 
that the taxation of these shares by state 
authority ‘‘sball not be at a greater rate 
than is assessed upon other moneyed cap- 
ital in the hands of individual citizens of 
such state.” The section allows the state 
to tax the shares of nationa! banks, sub- 
ject, however, to this qualification in as- 
sessing the tax. The object of the qual- 
ification is to protect nationa] bank shares 
against any unjust discrimination against 
them by state authority in assessing the 
tax. The Supreme Court of the United 
States has decided that these shares, both 
as tothe rate of the tax imposed, and 
as to their valuation for the pur- 
pose of taxation, must stand on 
precisely the same footing as ‘other 





moneyed capital in the hands of individual 
citizens” of the state imposing the tax, and 
that any departure from this principle ren- 
ders the state law inconsistent with that of 
Congress. If ‘‘other moneyed capital” is 
entitled to a deduction equal to the 
amount of the debts owed by the holders 
of such capital, then the same rule must 
apply to national bank shares in assessing 
a tax upon them. 

The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a case arising in Pennsylvania, last 
March, rendered a decision which contains 
a new applicution of the principle. The 
court found, as a matter of fact, that, while 
national bank shares were taxed in that 
state, ‘‘ouher moneyed capital,” to a very 
large amount, was exempt altogether from 
taxation; and it held that, in this state of 
facts, the laws of Pennsylvania taxing 
national bank shares were not consistent 
with the law of Congress, since they dis- 
criminated against these sbares as com- 
pared with ‘other moneyed capital in the 
hands of individual citizens” of the state, 
and therefore violated the intention of Con- 
gress as expressed in the National Banking 
act. The court io this case laid down the 
broad principle that the shares of national 
banks cannot be legally ‘subjected to local 
taxation where a very material part rela- 
tively of other moneyed capital in the hands 
of individual citizens within the same juris- 
diction or taxing district is exempt from 
such taxation.” 

Itis under the principle here stated that 
the national banks propose to test the va- 
lidity of state laws imposing a tax upon 
their shares. Nearly all the states of the 
Union exempt large amounts of personal 
property from all taxation, and at the same 
time tax national bank shares. The banks, 
proceeding upon the doctrine laid down by 
the Supreme Court, claim that, where such 
exemptions from taxation exist, the taxa- 
tion of their shares by state authority is un- 
constitutional. The question which they 
thus raise, will, of course, have to go to the 
Supreme Court of the United States for a 
final determination; andif they shall suc- 
ceed in these suits, then the states will have 
to abandon the taxation of national bank 
shares, or change their Jaws in respect to 
the exemption of personal property from 
taxation. 

We have long been of the opinion that 
the manner in which the states generally 
deal with banks—whether national or state 
banks—in the matter of taxation is grossly 
unjust. The result is that banking capital 
is, fora rule, taxed more heavily than other 
capital for the support of Government; 
and to this extent the legislation is practi- 
cally hostile to the banking business, It 
overburdens the business with taxes, and 
violates the just rule of an equal distribu. 
tion of taxes. Practically, it fleeces the 
banks, and treats them as if they were a 
sort of nuisance in the machinery of soci- 
ety, rather than a most important auxili- 
ary in the conduct of business. The banks 
have just reason to complain; and we are 
in hearty sympathy with any effort to break 
down unjust discriminations against 


them. 
—- ee - = -- 


THE DEBT STATEMENT. 


SeoreTARY MANNING’s last statement in 
regard to the debt of the United States 
shows that, on the ist of this month, the 
total amount of the interest-bearing debt 
was $1,260,778,162, with accrued interest 
amounting to $9,595,948.10; making a 
total of $1,270,374,110.10; that the debt on 
which interest has ceased since maturity 
was $3,953,689.76, including $219,384.50 
of interest; that the debt bearing no in- 
terest was $574,012,535.88; that the total 
debt, including accrued interest, was 
$1,848,340,335.74; that the debt, less cash 
in the Treasury, was $1,460,984,342.27; 
and that the decrease ®f debt during Octo- 
ber, counting assets In the Treasury, was 
$13,276,774.18. 

The statement gives a detailed exhibit of 
the liabilities of the Government, and of 
the assets in the Treasury. Secretary Man- 
ning has made a decided improvement 
upon the practice of his predecessors in the 
method of preparing these monthly state- 
ments of the public debt. He has not, 
since he held the office, issued any call for 
the redemption of Government bonds; and, 
in this respect, he has acted wisely, in view 


~ 





of the state of his gold reserve and the un- 
certainty as to the disposition that Congress 
will make of the silver question. The 
$100,000,000 in gold, held as a reserve for 
the redemption of the legal-tender notes of 
the United States, he treats as a special 
fund sacredly devoted to this single pur- 
pose, and hence available for no other pur- 
pose. Thisis the only judicious view to 
take of this gold reserve. We hope the day 
will come when the Government will pay 
these legal-tender notes, and cancel and 
destroy them; and then there will be no 
necessity tor a large gold reserve, in order 
to keep them at par by redeeming them 
whenever presented. The sooner the Gov- 
ernment gets out of the banking business 
the better for the whole country. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS, 








Tue hardening tendency that has con- 
trolled the local money market throughout 
the week is an indication of the increasing 
requirments of borrowers as well as the 
steadily-growing needs of the business 
community, caused by the expansion of 
trade and the demand for money in the de- 
velopment of legitimate business enter- 
prise. There has been a good demand for 
loanable funds at higher rates of interest 
than have been heretofore paid. Borrowers 
in some instances have had difficulty in 
securing their wants through a stringency 
in the market brought about by the manip- 
ulation of some of the large lenders with 
an attempt to increase rates; but such was 
the inherent strength of the situation that 
the recovery to normal figures was prompt, 
and no disturbing element was successful 
in shaking the serenity of the market. Tne 
rates of domestic exchange on New York 
indicate that currency is flowing from this 
center, while the bank statement shows a 
further shrinkage of the reserve funds. 
These facts are very satisfactory; and they 
show that money is now getting into the 
hands of the people instead of being hoarded 
in the vaults of our bahking institutions. 
Contrary to expectations, the Bank of Eng- 
land has made no change in the official rate 
of discount during the week, which re- 
mains 2 per cent.; but money is much 
cheaper in the open market. Foreign Ex- 
change has ruled quiet, and is quotably 
lower. Call loans at the Stock Exchange 
have fluctuated rather widely. Early in 
the week as high as 7 per cent. was paid 
by belated borrowers; but the rate has 
since been down tol per cent., and then 
again up to 4; the average for the week, 
however, is 24@3 per cent., the closing 
rate being 24 per cent. Commercial paper 
has continued dull, with very light offer- 
ings; but discount rates are unchanged. 
First-class indorsed bills, with sixty or 
ninety days to run, have been taken at 4@ 
44 per cent. discount, four months at 44@ 
5, and good single-named paper at 5@6} 
per cent. 

STOOK MARKET. 

The feverishness of the market, as expe- 
rienced during the past week, has not been 
favora le to a continuance of the confidence 
which has attended the advance in the price 
of stocks realized of late. The public have 
manifested an uneasiness that indicates a 
lack of courage to buy on arising market, 
aod the rumors and reports circulated by 
the bears are of such a character that an 
unsettled feeling prevails, owing to the ex- 
pectancy of a successful attack, when op- 
portunity is presented. There has been no 
new feature in the railroad situation, nor 
has there been any legitimate stimulating 
influences, as the general condition of the 
market is dangerous for any one not thor- 
oughly posted in the ‘* ways that are dark.” 

The new investor or the reinvestor 
will find himself drifting among frac- 
tions and in a current that ebbs 
and flows without obedience to any law of 
trade. He will simply pay tribute to the 
vagaries and the rattletrap of change. 
Western influences are for the moment 
leading the market. Wall Street is flooded 
with favorable reports, and as the money 
behind them conveys an idea of strength 
it does not appear to be difficult to obtaina 
large following. In a measure, overtrad- 
ing has been one of the results; and hence 
the fact to which allusion has been made— 
realizations. A break in some of the pools 
will be a natural consequence, The fol- 











lowing are the highest, lowest and Closing 
quotations. 





B,C. B. & North......cccccccccce 
Cameron Coal,.....-+.00+06-e0008 8,200 
Canada Southern.......... ...+. 38,260 
Canadian Pacific...............++ 12,085 
Combral FeWS.. .0cccccccsccccccce 425 
Contral Paci€c......cceg: cscscce 12,377 
Char. Col. & A......... 400 
Doe: Dic B Livcceccccccccscesccese 10,160 
eo 2,270 
CS. B GRO Tab PF. ncccccccese cocce 2,166 
©. BORGO HF... ccccecccrcccscee HIM 
eR TE. V,, 6 Wahi cccccccesesrss 2,702 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.........000008 15,603 
CRE. & AMOR ccccccccscces cocccce 150 
Gs. GE. Ba B Ba cccccccoccccccccs 2,133 
Chi., H. L. & P., Yb... .cccccccece 4,280 
Chicago and N. W.... ........104,808 
Chicago & N. W. pf..... ateesese 483 
Chicago, M. and St, P...........296,173 
Chic,, M. & 8t P. pf........ - 4,010 
Cin., 8. & Cleve........ccscceeee 400 


Clev. & Pitts 









Houston & Tex....... 

Illinow Central 

Ind, Bl. & W 

Lake Shore. ........2+.+00008- ++ B01, 422 
Lake Erie and Western......... 1,150 
Louisville & Nash............. 83,880 
E00, WH. AID. BO. cccccccsccccee 1,400 
Long Teland...........s0eeeeeees 1,648 
Manhattan COn.........---.s0002 1,760 
Manhattan B..............+06.+ 1,400 
Maryland Coal.... «- 1,200 
Memphis & Cha: 40 
Mil, & L. Shore... 450 
Mil. & L. 8. pref..... «+. 2,500 
Mich. Central.........-.ssseeee 8,145 
Mobile & Ohio,,.........- 6.010066 300 
Minn, & St. Li....0.-.eceeeeereee 9,455 
Minn. and St. L., pf........... 8,040 
Mo., Kan. and Tenas............-120,506 
Missouri Pacific..............++« 9,635 
Morris & Essex........+.sseeceee 657 
Nash., C. & St. L.......0..-ee eee 2,600 
New Central Coal............... 4,500 
N. J. Comtral,.........ccssevceee 51,335 
N. ¥. Central... 68,207 
N. Y.and New Eng............. 9,400 
N.Y. &N.H... ° 139 
N. Y., Lack. & W. 90 
N. Y., L. E. and W.........+0. «191,856 
N. Y., L. E. and W. pf......... 1,850 
Be Yoo BUS. B Wocccccecvecccesccce 4,700 
N. Y., Sus. & W. pf 4,660 
BN. 8. Omd, BW... ceveceee covccee 7,388 
N. ¥., Chi. & St. Ly...-s.00-- eee 2,495 
N, Y., Chi. & St. L. pf.......... 2,070 







Nor. and West........ 
Nor. and West., pf. 


Northern Pacitic.... +» 24,268 
North Pacific, pref...........+.+.115,341 
Ohio Southern............-.-++6. Lo 
Ohio & Miss.........0000--eeeeeee 8,705 
Oregon IMP. CO,......eeeeeeeeeee 2,629 
Oregon Trans.. ......++0se000-- + 183,865 
Oregon R. & Navigation,........ 7,895 
Oregon Short L.......-seeeeeses. 735 

Ohio Central.........++. ceecccece 8,697 
Ontario Mining.......-..... 200 

Pacific Mail..........+...+eeseeee 51,770 
PhiL& Keading....---- 0.0.5 sees 71,527 
Pitts, F. W. & C. sp’l.........-. M4 
Pitts. F. W. & C 678 
Pullman Car.........-ceseseeeseee 3,600 
Peoria, Dec, and E........ 06.0.0 4,175 
Quicksilver,......ccccccseesescoee 5,130 
Quicksilver, pf........-++0+ceeeee 5,300 
Roch, & Pitts...........eeseeeeees 4,670 

Rook Island. ......ccecceeceseeeees 3,996 
Rich. and Dan,......+-+0:....++++ 1,600 
Bich & W. B....00 ceccce secccees 700 





Texas Pacific............ sesse00- 48,0600 
Union Pacific. ......cseee.ceeeeeee 142,901 
United States Ex.........000 00+. 280 
Wee Bb. Le. & PB. ccccccccccce eusersee 1,922 
W., 8t.L & P. pf...... -sibeatiate 2,410 
Wells-Fargo Ex........:...0.+5 65 
Western U. Tel............000000+255,790 
U. 8. BONDS. 


17% 1144 6% 
33 33 33 
M413 143g 14156 
23 213g 233, 
2435 22% 23% 
12036 9834 100% 
12256 11046 1205, 
1003g 9814 98% 
18% 18 18% 
63 6 8 
7 6% (6k 
2 «1g 11K 
62 6 6 
22 ;) ie ie 1 
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16% 16% 156% 
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4% «42 
104% 102% 
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20% «200 
4 «91% 
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46 4 4 
1% «6% 
19% «17% 
18 16 
956 C) 
18% «17% 
12% 10 
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136 
138% 
132 181 
193g 18% 
ny 8% 


23% «(0% 21% 
os 55 8 
62 6 63 
10 94 «(96 
18 173g 17% 
119 ««118_—s:18 
81% «77% «(78% 


There was a good business in Govern- 
ments during the week, owing to an increase 


in the investment demand. 
steady and the demand fair. 


Prices were 
The follow- 


ing are the closing quotations. 
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BANK STATEMENT. 
The weekly statement of the Associated 
Banks issued last week shows that the sur - 
plus reserve has been further reduced by 
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$2,979,400. The banks now hold $25 ,453,- 
850 in excess of the legal requirement. 
The changes in the averages show a de- 
crease in loans of $3,401, 900, a decrease in 
specie of $8,189. 800, a decrease in legal 
tenders of $717,800, a decrease in deposits 
of $8,710,800, and an increase in circula- 
tion of 3600. The following table gives 


figures in detail: ee as 
Tenders. Deposits 
Banke. Loans. Specte. 
New York. .@11,560,000 #1 ne eed yp ea 
Manhb'n Co. 10,347,000 +783, 
Merchants’. 8,616,400 764,000 —-1,269, 606 8,663,900 
Mechanics’. 9.579.000 1,179,000 415,000 8,150,000 
America,... 11,887,600 1,930,800 670,600 10,684,240 


"974,000 481,000 126,000 2,472,000 
gen Be 14.500,900 8,762,000 1,694,000 18,600,400 
Tradesm'n's 2,357,100 436,500 + —- 1,030,000 2,15.300 
Fulton... 968,400 1,446,100 «88,400 1,840,100 


.. 16,048,800 9,940,700 747,400 22,728,600 
oi ea. asenan 701,500 191,400 8,163,500 
Gallatin,.... 5,440,100 1,282,400 389,400 4,576,3u0 
Bitch & Dro. 1,719,300 4,90 111,400 —‘1,666,9u0 
Mech & Tra. 1,298,000 100,000 192,000 1,482,100 
Greenwich. 1,001,000 186,40c —167,100—_1, 068,900 
Les. Manuf. 3,337,800 694,700 = 42,9. 92,868,510 


Sev’nth W'd = 1,163,800 370,800 87,700 1,256,300 
St'teof N.Y. 3,864,600 532,400 222,800 8,387,600 
Am. Ex......- 18,623,000 5,107,000 1,615,000 14,540,000 


Commerce.. 18,404,100 4,554,600 1,429.60 16,610,900 
Broadway.. 6,473,300 1,613,800 259,460 5,871,100 
Mercantile.. 6,755,900 1,656,600 739,400 7,977,009 
Pacific ...... 2,329,800 650.700 175,000 8,038,500 
Republic.... 5,808,700 — 2,050,600 295,100 6,400,800 
Chatham.... 4,148,000 655.600 417,600 4,390,900 
People’s..... 1,683,400 269,00U 121,900 2,883,600 
N. America. 3,864,000 765,600 408,409 4,533,700 
Hanover.... 8,878.100 2,663,200 444,500 = 10,247,600 


Irving.....-. 2,906,000 697,100 220,700 2,945,000 
Citizenr,... 2,436,400 819,800 244,800 8,126,700 
Nassau..... 2,649,200 404,300 268,700 8,156,500 
Market.,.... 3,169,600 949,400 194,200 8,187,500 


St. Nicholas 2,096,200 470,900 = 100,600 2, 164, 10y 
Shoe & Lea. 8,217,00 951,000 485,00 —(8,987,6 0 
Corn Exch. 5.576.300 768.800 += 177,000 4,789, 7Ug 
Continent’). 5,278,900 894,500 695,200 «6, 189, 1uu 


Oriental .... 1,850,200 30,000 806 CUO 1,907 ,00u 
Imp. & Tra. 20,634,500 5,775,400 1,091,700 24,396,900 
Park........ 18,898,700 5,872,200 1,177,200 24,516,100 
North River 1,706,0u0 90,000 127,000 1,882,000 
Esst River.. 1,125,100 289, 200 79,300 1,006, 80 


Fourth Nat., 17,636,400 3,772,400 = 1,643,300 =—19,437,4u" 
Centra] Nat. 8,822,000 2,41 ,000 469,000 —:10,079,u00 
Second Nat. 2,706,000 778,000 276,u00 3,445,300 
Ninth Nat.. 5,402,700 2,022,100 312,400 6,558 ,700 
First Nat’'l.. 18,775,900 4,384,600 718,200 = 19,845,706 
Third Nat.. 4,883,890 1,449,4u0" 559,500 5,684,900 
N.Y.NtLEx. 1,258,500 192,1u0 140,200 1,102,600 


Bowery..... 2,110,800 58,300 223,100 2,428 600 
N.Y.County 2,191,500 346,400 361,400 2,627.1 0 
Ger.-Amer... 2,729,300 874,100 136.600 2,500,000 
Chase... .. . 8,120,800 660,500 276,000 3,794,100 


Fifth Ave.. 2,898,700 763,500 183,500 8,076,900 
GermanEx. 1,954 90 260,000 400,000 2,693,900 
Germania... 1,964,600 887,900 253,000 2,532,800 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 2,684,200 1,452,900 188,200 8,492,100 
Lincoln N'l 2,158,500 618,000 255.000 2,732,900 
Garfield Nat 1,454,200 157,200 143,900 1,410.60 
Fifth Nat... 1,214,400 141,300 146.900 1,238,900 
Bk Metrup. 2,997,400 1,000,500 266,900 4 075,100 
Weat Side.. 1,476,900 252,900 245,500 1,736,500 
Seaboard... 1,824,900 140,800 25,500 1,610 ,800 


Sixth Nat'l. 1,633,900 493,200 81,500 1,840,800 
. Total... .8340,968,900 893,844,900 826,75 799,800 8350.768 768, 100 
Dec, Dec, Dec, Dec, 


Comparisons 83,401,900 88,189,300 $26,717,800 88,710,800 
Clearings for the weex ending Nov. 7th... .*8775,416,616 98 
do, do. do. Oct, Sist..... 696,214,389 87 


Balances for the week ending Nov. 7th.... “30,761,663 60 
do. do do. Oct. Slst...... 29,590,574 77 
* Five days. 


BANK STOOKS. 
The following shows the closing quota- 
tions of bank shares: 
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FOREIGN EXOHANGE. 

The Foreign Exchange market was with- 
out feature. Monday was a holiday on the 
London Stock Exchange, and Tuesday 
election day here. An increase of the 
minimum sale by the Bank of England was 
looked for on Thursday; but it did not 
come. On Friday the posted rates for 
Sterling were reduced 4 cent on the pound, 
to $4.83} for 60-day bills and to $4.854 for 
demand. At the close on Saturday actual 
business was done at $4 823@ $4.88 for 60- 
day bills, $4.843@$4.853 for demand, 
$4.854@$4.852 for cable transfers, and 
#4.814@84.814 fof commercial bills. In 
Continental Exchange Francs were quoted 
at 5.214@5.214 for long and 5.19§@5.18} 
for short sight; Reichmarks at 95@954 for 
long and 954@95§ for short, and Guilders 
at 404 for long and 40% for short. 

FINANOIAL ITEMS. 

The official instructions to Mr. Manton 

Marble, in reference to his mission to Eu- 


rope on the silver question, have just been 
made public. Secretary Bayard requests 
him, by direction of the President, to ‘‘pro- 
ceed to Europe at the earliest date which 
shallsuit your convenience, and by personal 
conference ‘with the expert advisers and 
statesmen of the principal governments of 
Europe, and in conjunction with the Min- 
isters representing the United States near 
those governments—particularly with our 


Ministers to Great Britain, France. and 
Germany, to whom you will be duly ac- 
credited, to whom copies of this instruction 
will be confidentiallv transmitted, and who 
will be directed to facilitate the object in 
view by every means in their power—by 
personal conference with representatives 
of those governments duly authorized in 
this hehalf, that you assist the Ministers of 
the United States to ascertain the present 
opinions and purposes of those govern- 
ments in respect to such an “establishment 
internationally of a fixed relative value be- 
tween the two metals, one ratio of weight 
between coins of gold and coins of silver, 
the free coinage of both metals at the mints 
of all, and the international use of both 
metals as movey of unlimited legal tender.” 

Mr. Marble has completed his mission, 
having had conferences with all the leading 
financiers of Europe. His report will be 
made public with the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury at the reassembling of 
Congress. 

The debt statement issued from Washing- 
ton shows a reduction during the month of 
October of $13,276,774. The total of the 
debt. principal and interest, is $1,848,340,- 
335.74. Another bond call some time this 
month is considered not improbable, the 
Treasury baving apparently obtained good 
control of the gold movements of the 
country. At the same time, in view of 
uncertainties of the currency, the Govern- 
ment must intrench itself firmly on a gold 
basis. 

The —_ _ of the New York Produce 
Exchange, Mr. Walker, has just 
issued the au statistical report of that 
organization, with the usual comparisons 
with preceding years. The volume con- 
tains 357 pages, and in outward resemblance 
is exactly like its neatly-bound predecessors. 
The report reminds us that the cereal 
crops of the United States, in 1884, aggre- 
gated 2,992,881,500 bushels. The receipts 
of breadstuffs at New York, in 1884, were 
equal in flour, meal, and grain, to 116,557,- 
684 bushels, or more than one-half the ag- 
gregate receipts of all the Atlantic ports of 
the country ; aud the foreign exports of same 
from thence were equal to 64,688,691 bush- 
els, being more than one-half the quantity 
exported from all Atlantic ports. In re- 
gard to the rates of inland transportation 
the report says that both by rail and water 
routes for the last three years these rates 
have been cheaper than ever before. The 
price of home-grown wheat in the United 
Kingdom in 1884 was cheaper than at any 
time in 150 years. On August 1st, 1885, it 
was 88s. 7d. per quarter of 8 bushels. 
Average for five vears, from 1881 to 1885, 
41s. 8d. per quarter; five years, 1876 to 1880, 
49s. per quarter; five years, 1871 to 1875, 
56s. 94d. and average five years, 1866 to 
1871, 57s. 04d. per quarter. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, and France. 
ISSUE 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 
CONSERVATIVE INVESTMENTS, 


Safety and Profit. 
SOLID AS ENGLISH CONSOLS OR U.S. BONDS. 


Address 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS FINAN pau AGENCY. 
Ja cksonville, aM 











HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


28 Nassau Street. 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers in United States Government and other de 
sirable secyrities for investors. 





All stocks and bonds listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange bought and sold on commission for cash, 





Deposit accounts received and interest allowed on 
monthly balances subject to draft at sight. 





Coupons, registered interest, and dividends col- 
lected, and placed to credit, for our customers, with- 
out charge. 





GUARANTEED 
Real Estate. 


8 PER CENT Loans, in sums of $200 and upwards. 
Prom and remit of interest coupons and pes 

e ttea o wader, without cha: 

tv es the amount of 
loan. HO ONKY ‘REQUIRE EDU PURE ALI ALL atu! 


SATISFACTORY, Send ay form, ioalay and ref. 
erences. 
HODGES & KNOX, Topeka, Kansas. 


CAPITAL WANTED. 


antee e' ht per cent, and wi 





vide commissions on 
the business it brings,which ‘will easily make it up to 
ten or twelve per cent. Nothing better than this can 
be found for pafety and Lond retarne. A. 1. references 

Ad “ CORN,” Care of Louis 
Lloyd & Co., Chicago, 1 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 
90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
SNE 506.056 0400s2egneensse 1857. 
REAL ESTATE 3053ngisigh? 
PROPERTY RENTED 


for and remittances made promptly. 


TAXES and, assessments looked after and 
LOAN on First Mortgage for a term of 


years carefully negotiated. 


ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 
First mortgages on im- 
proved i“ ag ip Minne- 
O = om = akote, waste 


6 years in x. be no forecton- 
yd reat begins as soon as draft is receiv 
Batt ‘faction wuaranteed, Send for circular, ref- 


D.D.W WEESTER, Srand Forks, Dakota. 


0/ SAKE QO, 
1% INVESTMENT. 8°. 


Guaranteed First anal inter Bonas, netting 7 
to 8 per cent. semi-annual interest, 

ment of principal and interest remitted tree o 
charge. Loans secured on Real state in Minne- 
epgite oF  impsore ed tarmsin Minuesota, lowa, or 
ako ree to six times the loan, upon 
}- locations. Refer to National Bank of Com- 
merce, Minneapolis. pad Lal apne ally 

3. H. BAK ER a aces particulars to 


KER fii MINSEAPOLIN, ‘ifn. 
8: H.| Bi AKER ini 43 Exchange Pi. tye ot 


0/ NET, SEMI-ANNUAL, 
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rdeen, Brown © 
W. F. nouwxd?s Casselton, Cass Co., 0» Dakot 
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he Des Moines Loan & Trust Co., of Del Moines, 
lows, will negotiate loans for you on roved 

















‘arm 

t, able semi-aunually at 
of Commerce, Rays York Reference any Bank or 
business house in Des Moines, Ia. , . Russell and 
Morgan W. Beach, Hartford, wai” 
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FARM MORTGAGE CO 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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z T, Warne, Auditor," 


. ¥. Office. 141 ie way. Hine & Bon ts. 





First BARES nal Bank York, 
Merchants Nations! bak Kaneas City, Mo 
Before investing, investigate. 


Send for full information, 
Offices, 135 and 137 Broadway. N. Y., and Cor. 6th and Delaware Sts., Kansas City. Mo 


‘SEVEN PER CENT. 
rrmu(@>+T ARAN TEED 5 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 
THE EQUITABLE MORTGAGE CO., Kansas City, Mo, 
Aggregate Capital and Surplus of our associated corporations, 


$325,000 Oo. 


REFERENCES. 


Mechanics Bevings. aeee sab a 


Lebanon Savings Bank, Lebanon, 
Cut this out; you may not see 





RICHARD A, ELMER, President. 
HENRY D. LYMAN, Secretary. 


panies, Corporations and Busiress 












ouses, and guarantees 


BONDS ISSUED IN CASES OF 
GUARDIANS, 


A CTS as SURETY for Officers and Buplerse of Banks, Rellwer, Brpcess. es 


SURETYSHIP. 


THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, #500,000. 


LYMAN W. BRIGGS, Vice-President, 
DAVID B. SICKELS, Assistant Secretary 


anelephone Com 


ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF (INDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ BEAL ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOR CASHIER, SOCIETY, ETC. 
UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL, INJUNCTION, SECURITY FOR CosTs, NON-RESIDENT PLAIN- 
TIFF. ABREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., ETO. 
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A. S. HATCH & 60, 


BANKERS, 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 


Dealers in UNITED STATES BONDS, 
other desirable securities. 

All marketable STOCKS and BONDS bought 
and sold on commission at the New Yerk Steck 
Exchange, or in the open market. 

Active stocks and bonds listed at the New 
York steck Exchange bought and sold on 
margin. 

UNITED STATES BONDS and other 
CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
bought and sold DIRECT at current market 
prices NET. 

Deposits received and interest 
allowed on balances. 
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Home Office. Emmetsburg, Iowa, 
New York Office, 150 Naseau Bt. 


S. F. JAYNE & C0, 


‘Managers of Estates, 
REAL ESTATE 


Brokers and Appraisers, 


Dealers in New York City. Brookign. and subur- 
bap proper. property. beat — and Mortgage. 
o charge 
Members of P, ring propett Exchange and Auc- 
tion Room, Li 








278 West 28d Street, near Eighth Ave., 
AND 
59 to 65 Liberty St.; Room 22 A. 
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Real Estate. Loans 
ma National Bank. Best OF REFEREN 
CES EAST AND WEST. Correspondence Solicited 
Address ALLEN C. MASON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter 


Texas 10 Per Cent Mortgages 


Secured on Virgin Lands, worth three times the 
amOunt of the loan. Interest, Semi-.annual. Prompt 
payment in New York Exchange. 15 years residance. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Interest begins 5 days after receipt of drafts. 
Address, GEO. W. JACKSON, late Cashier Waco 
National Bank, Waco, Texas. P. O. Box 139, 


DIVIDENDS. 


Tue AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL Bank, } 
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A. H. RITCHIE, 
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Commercial, 
THE MINT REPORT. 


Some of the figures in the report of the 
Director of the United States Mint, as pre- 
pared to be submitted to Congress at its 
next session, bave been given to the general 
public. The total coinage of silver dollars 
during the year ending September 30th, 
1885, had a nominal value of $28,848,959, 
which, at the present price of silver, is 
nearly #6,000,000 more than the bullion or 
real value of these dollars. The Director 
estimates that the gold coin in the country 

at the present time.is $542,000,000, and that 
the silver coin is *#278,000,000, making a 
total of #820,000,000. Add to this gold 
bullion amounting in value to $66.847,095, 
and silver bullion amounting to $4,654,587, 
in all #71,501,682, and we have a total of 
coin and bullion amounting to $892,500,- 
519. The increase of standard silver dollars 
in the Treasury, from July 1st, 1884, to Oct. 
ist, 1885—a period of fifteen months—is 
$29,923,000, or $80,000,000 in round num- 
bers. This shows that the great mass of 
these dollars never went into circulation 
among the people at all. Can anybody tell 
why the Government of the United States 
should go into the market as a purchaser 
of silver bullion, and buy and coin this sil- 
ver into dollars, at the rate of not less than 
$2,0C0,000 per montb, simply to store the 
great mass of these dollars in the vaults of 
its Treasury? This is just what the Gov- 
ernment has been doing for some seven 
years, is now doing, and will Continue to 
do until Congress shall come to its senses, 
and repeal the silver law. The silver 
miners are pleased with this course; yet 
we have never seen a sensible reason for 
pursuing it, and there are a great many 
sold reasons against it. It is high time 
that, this monstrous folly on the part of 


Congress came to an end. 
—_— 


SAVINGS BANKS AND SILVER. 


Tne savings banks of this country, in No- 
vember, 1882, held $280,000,000 in the 
bonds of the United States. They proba- 
bly hold, at least, as Jarge an amount in 
these bonds at the preseot time. These 
bonds are the property of the depositors, 
and not of the banks, except merely as 
trustees. These depositors are, for the 
most part, in comparatively moderate cir- 
cumstances. They are workingmen and 
servant girls, and others who have managed 
by economy to save a little frum their earp- 
ings, and lay it by as a guaranty ayainst 
future want. When the bouds were bought 
their value was computed in gold. A dol- 
lar meant a gold dollar in the purchase. 

Now, if the coinage of silver dollars be 
continued, and the result be that these 
dollars become practically the standard of 
value, as will upon this supposition be the 
fact, what will be the effect upon the value 
of Government bonds held by savings 
banks, and owned by the depositors in 
these banks? This is to the depositors an 
important question. The silver dollar at 
the present time is worth about eighty 
cents, or about twenty per cent. less than 
the gold doliar. Let the bonds be payable 
and paid in silver, and the result, at the 
present price of silver, would be a loss to 
the depositors of more than forty million 
dollars. This loss would fali almost entire- 
ly upon workin gmen and women, who are 
the owners of the bonds, and who could ill 
afford to bear such an enormous reduction 
of their value. This would be in addition 
to the loss they would suffer from an infla- 
tion of prices, without a corresponding in- 
crease in the rate of wages. The silver 
dollar would be called a dollar, but it 
would, not be the dollar in which the value 
of the bonds was computed when pur- 
chased. 

We submit that this result would be a 
groes and flagrant injustice to a large class 
of persons who belong to the workingmen of 
the country. It would practically rob them 
of a huge amount of their hard earnings. 
These depositors in savings banks certainly 
have no interest to be promoted by the 
continuance of the silver law. On the con- 
trary, it now seriously threatens their in- 
terest; and, if not repealed, it will ultimately 
bring very grave harm to them. Such de- 
positors should be among the very loudest 
in demanding the repeal of this law. 











LIABILITY OF INNKEEPERS. 





Tax Supreme Court of Massachusetts, iu 
the recent case of Burbank v. Chapin, 2 
Eastern Rep. 109, held that, in an action 
by an innkeeper against a guest to recover 
for board and accommodation, the guest 
may recoup his damages for the value of 
clothing stolen from his room. Chief Jus- 
tice Morton, in stating the opinion of the 
court, said: 


‘*At common law innholders, like common 
carriers, are regarded as insurers of the property 
committed to their care, and are liable for any 
loss not caused by the act of God, or of a public 
enemy, or by the neglect or fault of the guest. 
Mason v. Thompson, 9 Pick. 280: Berkshire, 
Woollin Co. v. Procter, 7 Cush, 417.) Our 
statutes have in some respects limited thie ex- 
treme liability. (Pub. Stat. Chap. 102, Sece, 12— 
16.) The statute exonerates an innholder from 
his common law liability for a loss sustained by 
a guest who has knowingly failed to comply 
with a reasonable regulation of the inn, if the loss 
is attributable to such non-compliance. The rul- 
ing of the Superior Court went further, and 
held that the innbolder is exonerated by tie 
fact of non-compliance, without any inquiry 
into the question whether the loss was attribut- 
able to the non-compliance, The law will not 
imply a contract against the guest more ex en- 
sive than the terms of the statute ; and in a case 
like the one before us,in the absence of any 
express contract, an inpholder is relieved from 
liability for loss, only when, in the words of the 
statute, such loss is attributable to the non- 
compliance with tLe regulations of the inn.” 


The facts in this case were that the words, 
** lock the door when going out, and leave 
the key at the office,” were posted in the 
rooms of the inn; that the guest was aware 
of this regulation; that two coats belong- 
ing to him were stolen from his room; and 
that on the occasion when they were stolen 
he had not left the key at the office. The 
ccurt below held that bis omission tg com- 
ply with this part of the regulation forfeited 
his right to recover the value of the coats 
from the innkeeper. The Supreme Court, 
however, held otherwise, unless it was 
shown, as it was not, that the stealing of 
the coats was due to this non-compliance 
with this regulation of the innkeeper. 


—— 


DRY GOODS. 





Tue interest that was displayed in the 
state election throughout the dry goods 
trade tended to curtail the progriss of 
business and reduce the volume of sales of 
the p ast week, though the amount of dis- 
tribution from manufacturers has been 
moderately active, ard nothing has oc- 
curred that is likely to interfere with the 
steadiness of values or undermine the cov- 
fidence that is gradually growing among 
merchants as to the stability of the present 
and the bright prospects of the future. The 
demand, though not as active as desired, is 
generally represented as satisfactory; but 
the exercise of caution and conservatism 
must pot be forgotten, as much harm can 
be do ne by indiscreet buying at this par- 
ticular time of the year. The demand for 
most descriptions of Fall and Winter 
goods was chiefly of a band-to-mouth 
character and strictly moderate in the 
aggregate; but jobbers and the manufactur- 
i ng trade continued to place liberal orders 
for certain fabrics adapted to the Sprivg 
trade. White goods, quilts, fine ginghams, 
plain and crinkled seesuckers, fine printed 
sateens, shirting prints, curtain materials, 
dress goods, hosiery, gauze, underwear, 
etc., were severally in pretty good demand 
for fut ure delivery, and there was more in- 
quiry for cottonades by the clothing trade. 
The ungeasopable mildness of the weather 
has interfered very materially with the 
business. of retailers, principally with the 
clothing trade, there being but little occa- 
sion for heavy clothing thus far in the sea- 
son. A fair business, however, has been 
realized in dress goods and novelties; and 
from the crowded appearance of many of 
our large retail establishments it would in- 
dicate that an increased demand for goods 
would soon be realized in the wholesale 
market. Collections, as a general thing, 
are fair, though in some instances favors 
of extension have been granted on por- 
tions, of accounts. The general outlook is 
very satisfactory, and the prospects lose 
none of their brightness as to the realiza- 
tion of a lively market in the near future. 








OOTTON GOODS. 

There was a continued light demand for 
staple cotton goods by the jobbing trade; 
but a fair business in some descriptions 
was done with converters and cutters. 
Brown sheetings ruled quiet; and stocks, 
though much smaller than at the corres- 
ponding time last year, are doubtless accu- 
mulating in first hands. Brown drills were 
sluggish, but leading makes are very 
largely under the control of export orders. 
Bleached goods were in light demand, and 
wide sheetings were slow of sale, as were 
cotton flannels. Cottonades continued 
fairly active; and there wasa steady though 
moderate call for other colored cottons, as 
fancy duck, blue denims, cheviots, tick- 
ings, etc., by jobbers and the manufactur- 
ing trade. White goods and curtain ma- 
terials were in good request for future de- 
livery. 

GINGHAMS AND DRESS GOODS, ETC. 

Dark dress ginghams were distributed m 
sinall parcels to a moderate amount; and 
goods of this class are exceptionally scarce» 
nearly all leading makes baving been en- 
tirely closed out by agente. Staple checks 
were in steady requestand firm in price. 
Fine givgbams adapted to the Spring trade, 
also plain and crinkled scersuckers, were 
in good demand for future delivery, and 
leading makes are largely sold to arrive. 
Dress goods were only in moderate demand 
by package buyers, selections having been 
mainly confined to small parcels of all-wool 
fabrics, as cashmeres, serges, diagonals, 
bouclés, home-spuns and novelties in soft- 
wool suitipgs. The jobbing trade in this 
depart ment was adversely affected by the 
mildness of the weather, which rendered 
reastortments on the part of retailers ua- 
necessary. 

WOOLEN GOODS. 

Owing to the mild weatber there bas been 
an absence of apy special stimulus in the 
department of woolen goods; yet every- 
thing points favorably to future activity, 
from the fact that colder weather is ap- 
proaching nearer day by day, and with a 
prolonged cold spell there would be a cor- 
responding increase in the demand. 
Though « pronounced quict bas pervaded 
every depaitment of the market, the fecl- 
ing has continued remarkably confident 
and healthy, and values have, for the most 
part, been well muintained. Inquiry, too, 
bas been of such a character as to leave 
little doubt in the minds of those most 
competent to form an opinion that the sup- 
plementary demand, when once developed, 
will be all that could be desired. The 
clothing trade is in a singularly satisfac- 
tory position, as evidenced by the fact that, 
not only have merchants adhered to the 
orders originally given, but many of 
them have been , discounting their bills: 
a proof at once of their having made 
geod collections, and of their confi- 
dence in the immediate outlook. Few 
buyers are in the city, and any busi- 
ness that is being dcne is in the form of 
reassorting orders by mail and wire, and 
deliveries in execution of engagements. 
Even these, however, are on a very mode- 
rate scale, and there scems to be a general 
disposition on the part of the trade toawait 
the results of the next few weeks before 
venturing on further preparations. The 
demand for woul hosiery and shirts and 
drawers was strictly moderate; but there 
was a steady movcment in leading makes 
on account of back orders, and the tone of 
the market continues steady. Cotton 
hosiery and Sprivg underwear were lightly 
dea lt in by buyers on the spot; but fair- 

sized orders for these goods were received 
through the medium of traveling salesmen. 
Cardigan jackets, Jerseys, hoods, leggings, 
sleeveless jackets, etc., continued to move 
steadily on account of back orders; but 
new business in this connection was com- 
paratively light, mild weather having 
checked the demand to some extent. 

FOREIGN GOODS. 


The general aspect of affeirs in the im- 
ported dry goods market continues to be 
suggestive of the most extreme inactivity, 
though a good deal of business is doubtless 
being transacted in a quiet way. The at- 
tention of dress goods importers is concen- 
trated on the reports from their travelers, 
some of whom are understood to be meet- 
ing with but indifferent success in their 





canvass for Spring orders. This estimate 
of the results, however, is probably due to 
unwarrantably high anticipations; and as a 
whole, the order list is believed to compare 
favorably with that for last and several 
preceding years. There was no spontane. 
ous inquiry for holiday goods, though sey. 
eral buyers who make a specialty of this 
line of business have intimated that they 
are prepared to take cheap lots whenever 
offered. The imports of dry goods at this 
port for the past week, and since January 
1st, 1885, compare as follows with the same 
period of the last two years: 


For tne week. 1886. 1884, 
Entered at the port.. .... ... $1,496,478 $1,411,555 
Thrown on the market....... 1,422,979 1,883,850 


Since Jan, 1st. 
Entered at the port.......... $6,390,793 101,724,729 
Thrown on the market....... 989,291,212 99,870,739 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS, 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSOMER 1N THE UNITED STATES. 











MonpaY EVENING, Nov. 9th. 1885, 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 

















Agaw F.. .36 65 |Laconia....... 94 18 
Atlantic, A.....36 7 wee 10-4 20 
"B08 § oe) Ss 114 223¢ 
“CH... .36 =68%|Lyman, B 40 9 
« P')'36  53¢|Massachusetta : 
bad Lu...36 4% ° ... 98 5 
oT Tic oe Cc.....380 56 
Appleton, A....36 736 Btand. 98 6% 
“6 XX ..36 53¢|Mystic River.. 584 
6% Nashua, fine O. a0 6 
5% R.. 6g 
5 oe ” 1% 
4 *« FF. & 
5) | Newmarket, B...36 41¢ 
4% “  DD.36 4% 
5 $ G..36 5 
61g “ N86 514 
6% |Pacitic, Extra..86 6% 
14 H......36 64 
Continental, C.36 6% )Pepperell.....7-4 14 
D400 1% ° 84 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5 94 18 
és G...80 5 “6 . 104 1 
5 “ 11-4 2236 
6 (Pepperell Efine,36 6% 
5 - 2. oe Oe 
546 « 0... & 
6 “ £@§.2 & 
53<¢|Pepuot, A .....86 7 
88 6 a ee 40 68 
Enterprise. EE.26 5 « ..64 12 
First ?rize.....36  644|Pittefield,A....86 — 
Great Faus, £. 36 §=66%|Pocasset, O....36 6 
Hill’sS’mp.id’m36 64 6 nee & 
Indian -36 ca » «we 9 
e 7 we hark, AA... 7 
6 © AD W6UM..... 0s. — 
“« 6% ,,.48 1245) “ heavy....00 — 
{ndian Orchard . OF  mha wail 48 15 
” DW..40 8  eeeuacns 58 1714 
- eae We © entesesod 18 2246 
— = aS 108 30 
“ AA...40 73¢'Wamsutta,....50 18 
Lawrence, LL. .u6 53 e 60am: & 
..86 6%) “ ......79 80 
“ 40 1% “ ooe0089 8236 
Langley, A.....36 6% a J E 4g 
6 1-8 Bs e ese & 
4 4ee+-88 = 4'g| Wachusett.....36 63 
Laconia ..... &4 16 ™ eee 80 — 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Anaroscoggin: Langdon GB...36 9 
“ L..36 7%\Lonedale.......86 8 
“6  . 4 14% “ Cambric 86 10% 
Allendale -6-4 13 |Masonville..... 36 Bly 
_ eer 7-4 15 |Nashua, E.....36 8 
@ . xed 84 17 © Bins Oe 
Avondale ...... 36 «6% «° WW... 2 
Ballou &Son...36 6%4|Newmarket,F..36 64 
“ ..38 534/N. Y. Mills..... 86 10% 
Bay Milis...... 360-84,“ Wtr'Twist 36 11 
Bellows Falls..36 9 ‘ «+54 12% 
Blackstone, AA.36 = 7 " .---64 16 
Boott,R........ 27 4%) “ ..84 20 
a er 86 — |Pepperell ....64 14 
Cabot...... oy “6 14 16 
F  eseecurs 44 $7 ” . 84 18 
 seuceonan 9-8 9,6 “ -.-94 20 
$6 ecccccceD— 1036 “ --10-4 22% 
Canoe....... wae H ’ 11-4 265 
Dauntless...... Pequot. . 54 18 
Dwight, Anchor 36 ox © stccr ct 
Fearless...... -3@ 684|/Tuscarora, XX.86 10 
Fruit of the Loom: eee - 
. “ 86 834) “ ex, heavy.36 10 
a “ $8 1% otbsence a Te 
a6 “ 42 11 ay Ee 64 17% 
Forestdale.....36 8 © sacvebes en Te 
|. ee ff are 94 25 
Gold Medal....86 634) “ ...... 10-4 27% 
e ----88 6%] “ heavy...100 30 
Great falls, 3..30 6 “ Nonp.....86 1034 
« M..82 634|Wamrutta: 
Gladiator......36 64, * OXX.86 10% 
Hill’s Semp. Indem: * cambric.36 1034 
“6 « ..88 6% “@blewarp36 1044 
. = = He AN, . Ae 
— 1 a 00836 
“ 6 45 1136 tt shirtoctton— 10 
Highland......36 8 ap 86 «8k 
Sear 86 67 ** cambric...— 10 
px a 286 |= 6% 
“« Dwse — “ «aed 6 
Langdon, 76....86 8 | Williamsville: 
a“ A186 9 
PRINTS. 
| an a ga —@ 534| Manchester. rien 6 
-—@ 5s aes, —@ 6 
Allen's fe fancy. --—@ a RE .—@ 6 
Arnoid’s........—@ 6 |Pacific........ —@ 6 
Cocheco.... .. -—@ 6 Richmond’ 5....—@ 6 
Conestoga... 53¢|Simpson’s solid 
Dunnell’s fancy. 6 black...... --—-@ 6 
Garner’s blues.. 7 |Steel River, fn 53 
Hartel..... ... 6 s solids 5 
Hamilton...... 6 outhbridge 
Harmony,faney—@ 4%) Staples... .. : 
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R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th St., SIXTH AVE., and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


ALWAYS THE LOWEST. 


OUR LARGE AND 
ATTENTION IS DIREOFED TO 
. ATTRACTIVE STOCK OF 


FALL GOODS. 


ALL THE NOVELTIES IN 
SUITS and CLOAKS and 
HATS and BONNETS. 
THE MOST APPROVED MAKES OF 


Black and Colored Silks, Satins, 
Velvets, and Plushes, 


HOSIERY, UNDERWEAR, AND 
GLOVES, 


FOR LADIES, | GENTLEMEN, AN AND CHILDREN. 


DRESS GOODS, 


IN THE NEWEST STYLES AND COLORINGS 
LINENS, BLANKETS, AND CURTAINS, 


AT LOWER PRICES THAN SAVE BULED FOR 
YEARS. 


LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR, 


OUR OWN MANUFACTURE. 





SEND POSTAL CARD FOR FALL CATALOGUE, 
WHICH WILL BE READY ABOUT OCTOBER IST. 


MAIL ORDERS CAREFULLY EXECUTED. 


R. H. MACY & C0, 
GARPETS. 


FOR SPECIALTIES THIS WEEK 


WE OFFER 


- 150 CHOICE DESIGNS BEST MOQUETTE, 
500 DIFF ERENT SIYLFS BEST BOOY BRUSSELS, 
500 CHOICE PATTERNS BEST ALL-WUOL IN- 
GRAINS, AT LESS THAN COST OF PRODUt'TION. 
A SPECIAL LINE (JUST RECEIVED) OF 


UPHOLSTERY. 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS. 


200 PAIRS TINSELLED VELOUR CURTAINS, 
$35.00 PER PaIR; WORTH 665,00. . 
850 PAIRS CHENILLE CURTAINS, 
$15.00 PER PAIR; WORT SB 625.00. 
800 PAIRS NUBIAN CURTAINS, $3.50 PER PAIR; 
WORTH $6. 
1,000 PAIRS REAL LACE OURTAINS AT 87.50 
PER PAIR: WORTH 812. 

5,000 YARDS EMB®OIDERED PERSIAN BORDERS 
(FRINGED) FOR MANTEL LAMBREQUINS 
FROW $1.26 PER YARD. 

WINDOW SHADES (A SPECIALTY). 


SHEPPARD KNAPP & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE AND 13TH STRERT. 








. \ra Perea 


iG kIGO 


FULTON StREET 


ALLSIZES IN Stock 








STEIN'S SAFETY 
STOCKING SUPPORTERS 


NO MORE alk POD STRANGLING 

RECOMMENDED BY ALL TH 
LEADING PHYSICIANS, - 

Children’ “wo attachment, ite. & pair. 


Misses’ igo. “ 


jes’ 
tocking, Abdominal ood 
Octamenial yh Sup. 
belth Skirt Bu Gunportéi. vs See" 
Beiehto nts Tie: 
FoR rn “ 
oe pak pe STORES. 
in 3 cent stamps 
bas LEWIS STEIN, 
Owner and 
178 Cuwtza Sr., New York. 








Silks and Velvets, 
James M’Creery & CO, 


are now disposing of their entire 
importations of Black andColored 
Silks, Velvets, Plushes, etc.,, at a 
very marked reduction in prices. 

Orders by mail respectfully so- 
licited. 


Broadway, cor. 11th Street, 
New York. 


RIDLEYS 


Grand, Allen, and Orchard Sts.,N.Y. 


AS USUAL, 


Will be found this week the Great Depot 
for remarkably cheap goods, while the 


qualities will equal the best. 


VELVETS. 


COLORED and BLACK SILK VELVETS, to 
worth #1,165. 

COLORED and BLACK SILK VELVETS, %o.; 
worth 61.75. 

COLORED and BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.44; 
worth $2.25. 

COLOKED and BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1.68; 
worth $2.75. 

22-inch BLACK VELVETS at €98c,; worth $2. 








SP ECIAI.—1,500 yards COLORED SATINS at 
88c.; worth fully 80, 


nee: Sn 


ALL- WOOL 4-4 SERGES, leading colors, 37c.; worth 
500. 

CAM EL'S HAIR BUITINGS, 4-inch, very fine, 81. 

42-inch VENETIAN CLOTHS, pure wool, 60c,; 
worth 85c. 

42-inch DRAP D' ALMA, extra heavy, 79.; worth 
$1. 
" 42-inch COR KSCREW SUITINGS, fine quality, 98c, 

42-inch DOU BLE WARP FRENCH OTTOMANS, 
88c.; worth $1, 

88 pieces extra heavy HOMESPUN, all wool, only 
slightly imperfect, 60c.; were $1.25. 





BLACK GOODS. 


48-inch {| FRENCH CAFHMERES, béec, and 9%c.; 


worth 75c. and 1.39. 
86-inch ALL-WOOL BLACK FLANNELS, 8c. 
62-inch ALL-WCOL TRICOTS, ‘6c.; worth 81, 
42-inch ALL-WOOL FRENCH BOUCLE, Sc, ; worth 
$1.89. 


winch ALL-WOOL JERSEY CLOTHS, #c.; worth 
88c. 

42-inch ALL-WOOL REVERSIBLE BIARRITZ, 9c, 

26 HOMESPUN ROBES, with wide Boucle Border- 
ng 8 at $11; reduced from 818, 


WHENEVER READING 


O1 * Astonishing Bargains” offered else- 
where, always remember that Ridleys’ 
prices will show a saving even 
over the lowest. 


Fashion Magazine. 


HOLIDAY NUMBER NOW READY, 


Sample Copies, tic. Subscriptiou, We, per annum. 


Edward Ridley & Sons, 


809, 811, 811} to 821 Grand St.; 56 te 
70 Allen St.; 59 to 65 Orchard St. 





Weekly Blarket Review, 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUN- 
TRY MERCHANTS. 














Lor the Week ending Saturday, Nov. 1th, 186.1 
COFFEE. 
Mocha, in \& and ¥ bales... ....... 23 @28% 
ava, Good to Best... .....e-ceeeeeeees 18 @22 
> ee GD BOND... occecésce a @i4\< 
Laguayre, Fair to Best........ ececece @l4 
Santos, Choice to 9a knceee wscanese 10 @18 
Rio, Common to Best. . cedegeoe @11¢ 
Soames Medium to Finest. 
ai 
Young yee, ¥ mies 
Eoplich Breakfast, _ preteerte. 
SUGAR. 
Cut Loaf, Cubes geccecosgeses 
cctscctbctetacs cocces 
ER Oe a 7 J 
Granulaied, Standard. ........ +. 6 9-16@ 
Standard A..... pbsevens ° . d 
BT MIEN, ocsccccceteseces 
Extra C Yellow......... ebestaceree e 
SOR cs cevees WocudvbbeesCentes ones 
MOLASSES. 
New Orleans, Choice to Fancy........ 53 @63 
Good to Prime...... +245 @— 
Porto Rico, Ponce, Choice to Fancy....44 @48 
Mayagues, Prim, te BREE. civccsce —- @- 
Barvadoes, in hbds.......... .seeses 28 @30 
Mackerel, Bag No. 1 ye mbt, , (200 Ibs.) #22 50 
Gee Cok, ee 4 toes 7 50 
Coat, boneless, 60 tb, ee %w..... — @o55 
Shredded, | tbh. Tins, Lg doz. 17 
ante Medium, scalded, @ box ..... 17 
Halhibu:, Iceland, smoked, # _ seabwaee @l11 
—— <>—--——— 
GENERAL M. MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEA! MEA 
Winter Wheat, Strictly om Roller Patent, 
Bighest BFAAS...cecccvcccocccccescces 


Perfection Koller Process, Minn, es 
Wheat, highest grade.............+..- 6 25 

Favorite Rolier Process, Fancy Spr. Wheat 4 15 

New Process, Fancy Winter Wheat....... 5 90 


Fancy, New Process... ecdecetesee ecccccee O10 
Se, «-—d«s«s, men cncccecccdievecereoee 5 60 
xxx Bt Louis, Mo., "Winter WOE. cccccee 6 15 
Pas ry White bn 5 50 
Winter Wheat, Roller el, chkeamenni 5 80 
Brilliant XX Family, White & Amber Wheat 5 60 
OCROTOENE ED oo 00 coccevececesoces 5 50 
Kye Fiour, Favcy State Superfine...... -»» 400 
Superlative rabam Flour, bbls,...... 6 40 


Superlative Graham Fiour, cases, 12 
CW PMB. 20. cccccce. socccce sccece 
Corn Fivur, from Southern White vag . 420 
— Fiour, Fancy New Process, 100- 
Fancy New enna bbls., 196 the.,.... 6 50 
Boxer, 25 tbs 1 2 





WaeEat: 
bet -y 
Red Winter, He. L..cceoce 
Mixea ond ° 
Yellow....... soccccces coco (4 @— BAG 





“Mediums........+.s+ee0008 200 
Marrow8.....cccccccsseess 200 @Q@— — 
Diatcens codecdnecceses = = 


(We unten F100 Ibs.) 
Bran, 40 Ib6.........++065.8 — 10 @6 — 75 
Shorts, 60 Ibs .. ccccccceee = TO®@ —% 


Middling, 90 to 100 io. = 11~,@ 
ciuicaainnsne : 100 @ 110 
Bye Feed ........0s.s00 —1 @ — #0 
Bcreenings........++.0055- — 0 @ — Ww 
Oil Meal, per ton.. —— @ 48200 
Cottonseed Meal, per ton.. 2325 @ zt 00 


HAY AND STRAW 





Hay, No. 1, prime, per 7. e —9% @8 100 
Hay, No. 2, good, ‘ .—t6 @ — 9 
Hay, No.8,medium“ “ ..,. —75 @— 80 
Hay, Shi; 6 4 eee — 65 @ — 70 
Hay, er “ a -50 @ — 60 
Hay, clover mixed ‘ seer — 70 @ — 76 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ «ee. —80 @ — 85 
Straw, No.2, tye “ * eee ~ 00 @ — 65 
Straw, Oat ® “ 60. —60 @ — 55 
PROVISIONS. 
Hams, 9 to 11 Ibs, # Ib........-6 os 114@— 
FE Oe se ccccceses oe 
.. CS PM incceddeccbesecaes 104@— 
“ 17 to 20 Ibs, D sith ondd ndeseeto 104 @- 
Smoked Shoulders, smail, EE catcdee 6 @— 
Boneless Breakfast Bacon, Wenner 1 @— 
Smoked Longucs,# ih....... ebacdene i @— 
Family Beet, per  aheaerbede o+cegiee #13 00 
© EE eiiéatbccereaes ae 
wa. a Seer ededeeen 1s 00 
6s “ CODE Wiles ceccvsspeks oes. 6 5O 
Pickled TOMQ@Wes....cccccccccccccscccccece 11 00 
BUTTER. 
Gilt Edge Fresh crm’y, Sess | el 4 28 
Prime Creamery, tubs. . RPG tae 25 
Choice Dairy, new, des cnnsscdch @ 2% 
Western, ordinary to good, tubs......12 @ 18 
DRT 5c vecsteeavectessse 110 @ 14 
CHEESE. 
Fancy Cream, Cheddar. . 
Fancy Cream, small .. . 
Fine % State Factory.....:. 
Baglleh: Dakzy oo siccesrsvedsscovceese —@ 18 
Pineapple, large size, 4 i in ‘case, sseeee sm @4 40 
Pinea le, small size, 4in case...... — @3 50 
Schweitzer, American, # Ib... .,. ss... 16 
LARD. 


Wooden pails, 20 Ibs net weight. . ats «s/G 
Tierces smageapa vomnvese seevaess oosee: 4 


EGGS. 


eee eeeeseaeereeet 





State and Pea rth ato 24 2436 
nor saat rH 


eee ee ee 2 
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COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
VEGETABLES. 
Potatoes... 2 .....se0ee0e eeneee 1:00 @ 2 00 
Sweet Potatoes, per obi..... «+» 125 @ 175 
Onions, Yellow, per Dbl... sees. 2 25 @ 2 50 
Ovions, Red, per bbl........... 150 @ 2 50 
Tomavoes, pe: ean va-crnée. axe — 200 @-— 2% 
Cabbage.L I Land Jersey per 100 4 400 @ 5 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbi.... ...—- 75 @— 87 
Cauliflower, per bbl............+ —40 @— 75 
DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT 

Apples, King, per bbi........ --2 00 @— — 

we | Wa eee —1 25 @ 1 50 

a Greenings * ........ —1 12 @ 1 26 
Pears, Nr per bbl Lecegtba 200 @ 3 00 
e WUE nahdinantinne end ete 32 2 8 

rapes, Concord, per iD........ - ‘o— 
Grapes, Delaware, per |b...... — 8 @—10 
Grapes, Catawba, per Ih........— 644@— T¢ 
Cranberries, a Cod, per bbl. 5 00 @ 6 00 

Jersey, ay crate.. 1 40 @ 1 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-pick: 
new, per Ib,......06.65 wun 4h4@— 4% 

DORE. WEF WB. occas ceccce dite — 6 @12 
Chestnuts, per bush........+.- 125 @ 2 50 
Hickory Nuts. per bush........ 122 @1387 


JUMESTIL DHIED Fite, 
Apples, dried, choicest, sliced, 1285, in bi ue, a6 


* choice, om bage......6. +6 
ss “ ey “* in bags........ 46 
Apples, evaporace 
Fancy White, “50 De DAUR. avecderrnes -9 
os yy BE DS ccpecccvbebeaseeaney 8 
Oherries, pitted, BOGE, . oc dccdseecsous voeceed® 


Peaches, evaporated: 
Choice Yellow Peeled, 50-Ib, boxes..,...28 
Red “ “ “ 4 24 


b oebe 
a White - “ at 25 
Yellow Unpeeled * ° Da vevcs 17 
Ree, % + Me ae 
Dried, ‘southern, WBBeocorevesecscceesse 1l@ 
Unpeeled, is. and sou. 1886, 44@ o 
Pears, evaporated, 26 and 50 lb, boxes...... 
Piums, State, Es cauite idk Marth oketiidebainian 
Raspberiiee, evaporated, in 25 ‘and fib. ine. 94 
Blackberries, evaporated, 25 and 60 lb, bxs.i2 
Blackberries, Seid. in 26 and 50 Ib, boxes. .10 
ESSED YOULTRY. 
Sestape, tate to eee. secee cee lO @— 14 
Chickens, kens, Philadelphia, per Ib...-14 @— 16 
— State and Western....—11 @— 12 





WOOL MARKET. 


Ounw, Peny., and W. Va.— 
X, XX, and above, Washed ae 





No. 1. 
No, 2. ” “ ‘3885 
New Yor« Stare, Micu., W1s., and Inv.— 
X, and above, Washed Fieece........ 
No. 1. 6 oeeeee 4G 85 
No, 2, a cn sauee :31@33 
TUB WASHED, 
Average to Superwr..,..... seceveees DO@S8 
COMBING WOOL. 
Medium, washed......06...sssseees 87@40 
é UBGOGERG , dh cdvccccccsdeceed 27@30 
Paneer AND rt bee STATES. 
nvashed clothing 
combing 19@25 





GUANO AND FERTILIZERS, 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Sete... . - 838 00@: 
Nitrate of Boda, per Ib ......... 
Sulphate of Toeitens per lb., 
BSulvhate of draws 9 ee eopecee 


Mtvikens deaasee ss anighaesa 
a | Ground Bone.........+++. 
J. Baker & Bros.’ Specialties ; 
‘Potato Fervilizer. ......... ee 
Wheat - eocccocesecee 
Gee. * asccznccees 
AA Ammoniated Buperphoe- 
phate Feitilizer....... 
Pelican Bone Fertilizer....... 
Baugh & Sons’ ee 8 
Tobacco Fertilizer....... . +» 80 00@85 00 


BS ese gees § 
S ses S8Seu5 


Cee eeeneneeee 


COG Ridiiccs o6d..s0sed¥ones 80 00 
Warranted Pure Raw Bone 

Meal, per 2,000 lbs....... 30 

Export Bone, per 2,000 ibs... 26 
Lister Bros.’ Specialties : 

standard Sup: rphosphate.... 87 

Ammoniated Dis’d Bone...... 82 

U.8. SER a 0892 900 otewe 29 

$1 

29 

47 

47 

Ss 


GHG I sccncccconceses 
ere é 
Potato Fertilizer......... den 
Tobacco i . petenreteleh 
Buck@heat * —s, . .coccccese 
ngs to Manure........ conopes dl 
Corn > eee 
VYoqewie ©. nccccscovents ove 
Complete “A” Brand.......... 
a rey Works’ Specialties: 
omstea hate 
Homstead Tobacco Gens. 
Lg Raw Bone Fiour...... 


vo, Clark & Ov.’> Special- 


Americus Superp hate. . 
Royal Bone 9 
Americus Potato Fertilizer. . 
Fish and Potash.. aial 
Americus Pure Bone ‘Meal 
ASHES.— We quote 4@43¢ cents for Pot 
36 for Pearl. 







E528 88 &SS SESE BREE uu 


gSSsss SS S88 SSS SSEssSs=E 








THE GREAT AMERICAN TBA CO., 
P. O. £99. 81 and 8% V 8t., New York, 


Chases, Print- 


"arma 


vers. 1 @t- 





VANDERBERGH,\ WELLS a 


110 Fulton, and 14 and 
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Musurance, 
CONTINGENT COMMISSIONS. 





Tne meeting held in this city a few 
months ago, on a call signed by nearly 150 
companies, to consider the subject of re- 
form in agents’ remuneration, showed a 
strong feeling in favor of the proposition 
that, with properly-adjusted rate tariffs, 
good agents could agaio, as they once did, 
secure a better income at ten per cent. 
than fifteen. 
urged that the further effect of reduction 


they now have at It was 
would be wholesome all’ round, by driving 
out the reckless agents and raising tbe in- 
The Continent- 


al proposed a mixed commission—ten per 


come of the faithful ones. 


cent. absolute and fifteen per cent. contin- 
gent, the latter to be figured, for each 
agency, on what remained of the premium 
received, after deducting losses and ex- 
penses ingurred on the year’s business. 
This plan, it was urged, would confine the 
business to the best men, who could afford 
to work for ten per cent., and would also 
reward such men better than they are now 
actually rewarded. That is, the agents 
would make more than under the rule of 
giving them fifteen per cent. on premiums. 
The company would also do better than 
now. This would come from a diminu- 
tion of losses, at the loss of nobody but 
careless and dishonest property-owners and 
reckless agents; hence the change would 
be advantageous all round. The conven- 
tion, however, went no furtber than to 
leave with companies the option to pay 
fifteen per cent. ‘‘straight,” or ten per 
cent. straight, and twelve and a half per 
cent. contingent. 

To arrive at something more solid than 
mere belief the Continental has pre- 
pared a table from its own experience, cov- 
ering the ten years ending with 1884, show- 
ing the percentage of loss to premiums at 
fifteen per cent. commission. Losses are 
not equally distributed throughout the 
agencies; hence the agencies are classified 
in the table. From seventy to seventy-five 
per cent. of the whole number of agents, 
collecting thirty-seven to forty-six per cent. 
of the total premiums, had no losses; four 
to six per cent. of them, collecting twelve 
to seventeen per cent. of premiums, lost 
two to seven per cent. of the total loss, and 
ten to twenty-five per cent. of their own 
premiums; two classes of agents, each 
about two to five per cent. of the whole 
number, lost twenty-five to fifty per cent. 
and fifty to eighty per cent., respectively, 
of their own premiums, and eleven to 
twelve per cent. of the company’s whole 
loss; one class, eleven to sixteen per cent. 
of the whole number, lost eighty to one 
hundred per cent. of their own premiums 
and sixty-eight to seventy-six per cent. of 


the company’s entire losses. The table 
averages for the ten years thus: 
AGENTs. Premicms, LossEs. 


Per centage Per centage Per centage 
of whole No. entire am't. af entire lose 
Agene’s losing nothing.74.2 42.5 
Agencies losing W to 15 
percent, of premiums 5.5 
Agencies losing 25 to 
per cent.of premiums 3.5 
Agencies losing 50 to 60 
per cent.of premiums 2.4 
Agencies losing 8 to 100 
per cent. of premiumsl3.7 


15.2 


12.4 


11.5 71.5 
100.0 100.0 100.0 

In 1877, for example, 73.2 of the entire 
number of agencies turned in 48 per cent. 
of the entire premiums received, and lost 
nothing; 4.9 of the agents returned 15.9 of 
the entire premiums, and lost 5.1 of the to- 
tal losses, these agents losing 10 to 25 per 
cent. of their own premiums. Those who 
lost 25 to 50 per cent. of their own premi- 
ums were 4.8 of the total number. They 
took 14 per cent. of the total premiums, and 
made 10.4 of the total losses: The agents 
who lost 80 to 100 per cent. of their own 
premiums, and would therefore receive no 
contingent commissions, were 14.8 of the 
whole number. They returned 16.2 of the 
entire premiums, and made 70.2 of the com- 
pany's entire losses. A table representing 
an agency business of a million aggregate 
premiums, when figured out on the basis of 
the averages reached in this actual experi- 
ence, yields the following, as what the plan 








of 10 per cent. straight and 15 per cent. 
contingent, would cost: 


t 


Agencies, f H Hi s f 
Ss os oe a 

Losing nothing.... 425,000 42,500 64,187 96,687 2%#c. 

“ tot Be. 

av. say 20 Bcent. 152,000 15,200 14,820 30,020 19 7-10 
Losing 2% to 60 @ c. 

av. say 40 @ cent. 151,000 15,100 10,192 26,292 16% Be. 
Losing 50 to 80 Bc. 

av. say 70% cent. 97,000 9,700 2,182 11,882 12% “ 


Lomng 8 to 100% c. 175,000 17,500 nothing 17,500 10“ 
1,000,000 100,000 81,881 181,981 18.14 av. 

The total result of the above shows a 
total commission of a little over 18 per 
cent. The most successful men get 22.75 
per cent.; the next class get nearly 20 per 
cent.; the next still get a little over the 15 
per cent. ; the other two are cut down ap- 
propriately. The company pays an in- 
creased rate of commission; but, as it nec- 
essarily gets a better class of business, it 
can make a better profit thereby. If the 
actual results remain unchanged, of course 
the plan would only increase expense ac- 
count; but the point is that the actual re- 
sults would not be the same. From the 
agent’s standpoint it is argued that the ad- 
vantage is unquestionable, paying the good 
men better and giving the others an induce- 
ment to retire. From the special aygent’s 
standpoint it is urged that the plan will 
save the time he now spends in adjusting 
losses on “crooked” risks, or in doing a 
work of inspecting simple risks, which the 
local agent is paid to do, but is now incom- 
petent to do, because the special ir so oc- 
cupied with the lower-grade work that he 
has not time to instruct the local. From 
the company’s standpoint this is urged: 
the entire wages of the year is paid in ad- 
vance, under the present method. The 
agent has no motive to refuse an appar- 
ently good-looking risk, which he neverthe- 
less somehow feels is not desirable, nor to 
cancel a risk which he thinks has deterio- 
rated, nor even to take any trouble to think 
whether it has or has not deteriorated, for the 
conclusive reason that, as be must refund 
the commission on the portion of premium 
returned the insured in case of cancellation, 
he strikes at his own income if he does 
anythiug of the kind. The more work he 
does, under the present method, the less he 
gets paid for doing it; that is, if he is care- 
ful not to do certain work, he is not paid 
for not doing it, and if he conscientiously 
takes trouble to undo certain work, he 
must pay out money for doing it! Human 
nature will have to be made over before 
men will work in this way, or will fail to 
reason that, if the employer wants service 
directly in his own interest, he will say so, 
and arrange the pay accordingly. From 
the property-owner’s standpoint, it is urged 
that the most experienced insurance men 
estimate that one-third of all fire loss is 
from preventible causes—not from incendi- 
arism—but that this third could,and proba- 
bly would, have been prevented, had the 
owners had sufficient interest, or had felt 
sufficient interest, in such prevention. As 
an illustration, we shall be very greatly 
surprised if it does not turn out that the 
present and fast-increasing exposure of 
property in New Hampshire, by reason of 
the absence of insurance, causes a degree 
of watchfulness which will visibly diminish 
the fire loss. If one-third of the probable 
$120,000,000 of annual loss could be pre- 
vented, perhaps not immediately, but after 


a while, what should be said for the plan 
that accomplished this result? 





Ri! RE alin, SI 
INSURANCE NOTES. 
Tue London Post Magazine, com- 


menting on the recent decision by a Wis- 
consin court that temporary removal of 


merchandise to another place than the one 
where the risk was assumed does not 
affect right of recovery in case loss occurs 
while in the place of temporary removal, 
considers this entirely foreign to common 
sense, equity, and insurance precedent. If 
goods which were insured while in, and to 
remain in, a brick warehouse, are removed 
to a loft above a carpenter shop, and if 
they burn there with the shop, the policy 
shall stll be valid. If a company has 
issued a policy on one grade of risk, 
another grade may be substituted without 
asking its consent, and without its knowl- 
edge even. If a policy has been ted 
on the life of A, he may substitute B, if he 
chooses. To alter a document after signa- 
ture is forgery in a minor degree; but a 
contract of insurance is peculiar, in that the 
holder may alter it witnout consulting the 
Other party, and without even the penalty 
of vitiating it. Such is this doctrine; but 
im these advanced times of general insur- 


~ 








uerulous to 
thing like 


ance regulation it would be 
——- of a little incidenta 
this. 


eine The tenth annual convention of the 
assessment societies was to be held in Bos- 
ton on the twenty-sixth of August last, and 


was to continue three days. As it was to 
be held, we suppose it was held; but we 
have seen no notice whatever of the meet- 
ing, and, of course, have no information of 
the proceedings. The societies have many 
questions of serious practical import be- 
fore them; so many and so grave that they 
are really. beset and menaced. The most 
serious and difficult is how to get on with- 
out money, or, how to get money in with- 
out having the members know it and be 
disturbed in their delusion that they are 
getting insurance very cheap. How to have 
a reserve without having one is another 
problem; but the other is the tougher; for, 
if the cheapness once fails, there is an end 
of everything. We cannot offer any help 
toward answering these questions, and we 
consider them unanswerable; yet, as they 
are as inexorable as death itself, and as un- 
avoidable, the co-operatives can gain 
nothing by trying to dodge, and they 
should take hold at once. If they have 
held their convention,we should like a re- 
port; if they have not, we should like to 
know when it is tobe held. It is too in- 
teresting a matter to be allowed to slip out 
of sight. 


eueiel The Metropolitan Life publishes the 
statement that all the other life-companies 
in the country combined have 750,757 
policies outstanding, while it has nearly 


775,000; that all the other companies paid 
9,188 policies in 1884, while it paid 10,953; 
that all the others made a net gain of 44,908 
policies outstanding in 1884, while it made 
a gain of 144,957. Whereupon the Metro- 
politan proceeds to commend itself. These 
figures, which must be accompanied by the 
explanation that the Metropolitan does a 
business that in several respects—-among 
them that of size of policy—is peculiar, 
although exceedingly useful and thorough- 
ly to be approved, illustrate the importance 
of small things. The company is not heard 
of so much as others; but it has its work 
to do, and acceptably does it; its work is 
what is known as Industrial insurance.’ 
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1851. THE 18865. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


84 Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. W. BOND, President. 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, Vice-President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary 


THE CONTINENTAL 


L - 
Noe Vol” 
OF HARTFORD 
Corn, 
ASSETS, 
$2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
’ President. 
-7 A.& WINCHESTER 


i ¥ Vice-president. 
R, Eo be BR, 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) insurance Co. 
A SE apron 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 
Reserve for all otherciaims.... 449.586 00 


Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Met Surplus... 06... ccccceseeeeeeee 1.635.221 82 


Total Assets, Jan. ist, 1885..84,938,501 92 


This Company conducts ite business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety rund Law. The 
two Mafety Funds together equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 

















OFric: 
Con’ ental { 
Buil 8 


H, H. LAMPORT, President. 

¥F. C. MOORE, Vice-President, 
CYRUS PECK, 24 Vice-Pres’t and Sec, 
SAMUEL A. SAWYER 
JNO, L. BIKE 


Lf 
ce 









Popo i : i: if : 
EAM 
A. SLATE 
ni pit M. HIBBT, tus Level Dept 
OC. TOWNSEND, Seo. A Dep't. 
OHAS. H. DUTC Sec, Brooklyn Dep't 





SUMMARY OF es 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company, 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account, 


Premium Receipts...... ..... $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 63 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 
em a 


Disbursement Account. 
Paid Death Clains........... $2,257,175 79 


* Endowments...........- 873,808 50 
* Annuities, Dividends 
and Surrender Values, 3,603,970 85 


Total Paid Policyholders 6,734,955 14 





New Policies iseued.......... 17,463 


New Insurance written..... ; $61,484 550 


Condition, January Ist, 1885. 
Ce BONNER... serccccred $59,283,753 57 


Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


(estimated). .......0.ee- $10,000,900 
Policies in force............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,860 85 


Death Claims paid. 
1880, $1,731,721. 


Income from Interest. 
1880, $2,317,889. 


1881, 2,018,203. 1881, 2,432,654. 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,268,092. 1888, 2,712,863. 
1884, 2,257,175. 1884, 2,971,624.” 
Cash Assets. Amount at Risk. 

Jan. 1, 1881, $43,183,934. Jan. 1, 1881, $145,726,916. 

Jan, 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 168%, 151,760,824. 

Jan. 1, 1883, 50,900,296. Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 

Jan, 1, 1884, 55,542,902. Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 

Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,753. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586, 





The Latest Advance m Life Insurance 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New York Lirt 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 


IT FURNISHES 
_1, Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2..The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 

MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCE, 24 Vice-President. 
THEUDORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUCK, MLD., 





A. HUNTINGTON, ae es 
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Or¥FiIoB OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, JanvaBy 4TH, 1886. 


The Trustecs, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ile 
affairs on the slat December, 188A. 








poccce 83,958,1189 44 
uary, 1884, to ber, 
ey poli = Trio oi 1,447,766 7% 
Total aiianineiat. eovcccceccsccccs 85,405,796 14 
Prem: ed off from ist denuaey, 
eo ast xe of from 1884... 84,066,271 04 
Losses uring the same 
a he eeceoeccogoecscess $2,109,919 20 
Returns of - 
a. Bo 97,780 
The Company has the following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 
k, and other Stocks.. 8,77 re 
LK By Btocks and aati wu 
1 Estate and claims due the Company, 
est ee 440,000 OC 
Premi % 
Cash in 65 
> 





Bix per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or the 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or thei 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo: 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the tinx 
of payment and canceled. 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the ne: 
earned premiums of the Company fer the year ending 
Bist December, 1884, for which certificates will be issuec 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Seoretary 














TRUSTEES, 
oiaees ENNIS, ADOLPHE Li VeMoyNE.” E, 
_H. H. MOORE, RO. ak MINTURN, 
JAMES LO ARLES 
BORDON | A el Jou HN i BRYGR, 
A. A. RA JAMES G. DE FOREST. 
WM. STURGIS, VERICB 
BE) NJAMIN H. FIELD, THOS. B. CODDINGTON 
JOSIAH O. LOW, HORACE K. THURB 
HORACE GRAY ‘AM DEG , 
“LIAM E. DODGE, JOHN L. RIKER, 
AM H. MACY, N. DENTON SMITH, 
0. A. HAND, GEORGE BLI8s 
JO HEWLETT, HENRY E. HAWLEY 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, 





WILLIAM D. M 
OHARLES P. BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. oudAN 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice- Pres dent, 
W. H. H, MOORE, 2nd Vice-Pres't. 
A, A. RAVEN, 8d Vice. Pres't. 


MANHATTAN LIFE, 


OF NEW YORK, 156 and 158 BROADWAY 


The Annual Premium at the Age of 30 will be g30 18 
At the end of the twenty years fe Company 

will return to the holder in cas! ssveseeee 8570 00 
Wate the $1,uC0 Insurance w lav 

ured for 20 years at the net cost rs 833 60 

or oral 68 for $1,000 ineuran r q 

be not surrendered at the end of the 20 cars, t be- 

comes a paid-up policy o ortione Any other amount 

will be in oe is'are. propos 

T but are fixed in a 


peeitive ssoutract the “halt Pie a the Policy mean- 
, hile being paya able in the event of the death of the 
assured. reisno forfeiture of payments on dis. 
continuance of policy after three years, a 


Cash 7, Paid-n Value being G t 
he terms of t e New ork Law. arsed 





For mM... and other ages and amounts, and also 
én the Wand 15 year plane write © or evi obs feo 





co.. 


Philadelphia. 
SEVENTY-FI 
Cash capitals PTH ANNOAL — ae 


Reserve f A 
eaerve or set Merranneceneeeneeen seamen, on 8 
We nanitserhivssserctscaeccurn en aa 





THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, 








J.™M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





PENN MUTUALLIFE 


Insurance Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
INCORPORATED IN 1847. ASSETS, $9,668,884 29 
SAMUEL o. HUEY, President, 
HENRY C. BROWN, Secretary. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Annual returns of surplus. insurance at net cost. 
Policies non-forfeiting for their value. 


ts wanted. A 
— ns 8 STEPHENS, Vice-President. 





1829. OHARTER PERPETUAL. 1885. 
FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Sixty-Fourth Semi-annual Statement, showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of July, 1885. 
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Old and Young. 


A RAINBOW ROUND THE 
THRONE. 


BY THE REV. 





ALFRED J. HOUGH. 





As friends, long parted, meeting, 
And joy o’er grief prevails, 

Use tender signs of greeting 
Where other language fails, 

So, when earth’s ties are broken, 
And God brings home his own, 
He greets them with this token — 
A rainbow round the throne. 


There al! things will remind us— 
The rivers and the trees— 
Of scenes we left behind us 
The mountains and the seas ; 
And, mellowing all the splendor 
On walls of polished stone, 
Will beam, with radiance tender, 
A rainbow round the throne. 


The throne—the throne of glory! 
Ah! who could bear the sight, 
Without the gracious story 
Told in that arch of light! 
If Judgment passes knowing, 
Then Love, too, is unknown, 
The opening heavens showing 
A rainbow round the throne. 


No thoughts will rise tormenting 

Hearts with forebodings dire ; 
No storm clouds, unrelenting, 

Break forth with flood and fire ; 
The sign of sorrows ended, 

The last storm over-biown, 
Abides—high-arching, splendid 
A rainbow round the throne. 

Ware River Junction, Vr. 
“a os ai 

GIGSON’S GOOSE CLUB. 


BY F. W. RUBINSON. 


I wave never been quite able to make out 
why it has been my lot in life to have been 
more unlucky than most fellows of my ac- 
quaintance; to have longer spells of bad 
luck; to have had luck dead against me 
from the beginning to the end; to have 
never known what it was to have « fair, fat, 
downright slice of good fortune handed 
over as my share. I cannot make it out. 
I never shal]. I puzzle over it sometimes 
in my retirement from society’s rude glare ; 
for I am not above confessing that I am an 
indoor resident of Saint Malthus’s work- 
house, and have settled like a butterfly on 
the parish for good, by way of compensa- 
tion for its settling me with its rates and 
taxes, summonses and distraints, when I 
was a respectable householder, trying as 
hard as I could to pay my way, and never 
quite succeeding; always being just 4 little 
behind, you know, and never able to cateh 
up. That is not uncommon; isit? I hear 
that even the upper circles have the same 
complaint at times; but that’s all hearsay, of 
course. 1 don’t know anything about 
them. I don't want. 

What I should like to know, in these lat- 
ter days, struggling with underdone gruel, 
contract bread, and bits of gristle which 
would wreck the stoutest gums, is why | 
have never got on in life, or never had the 
chance of getting on. I have asked the 
question of myself, I have put the question 
to my friends, and from my triends I have 
had lots of answers, guesses at the enigma, 
candid explanations—‘‘ straight tips,” as 
they politely call them, when they wish to 
say anything extra cutting; but théy are 
wide of the truth, all of them. Everybody 
is wrong. There is a deeper reason for it 
than it has been in their power to fathom; 
the mystery, the hard luck, and the cruel 
injustice of it remain inscrutable. 

I have been told that I was alwaye ‘ too 
easy”; as if being too easy—even if it were 
true—should be a crime to be visited by the 
sentence of the Union; that I did not attend 
to business—which is a libel; that I was 
too fond of political argument in the bar- 
parlor of the ‘‘ Regent”—as if political ar- 
gument were not the glorious prerogative 
of a free-born citizen of this mighty empire; 
that 1 was too fond of my glass, and, worse 
crime still, of letting other people dip into 
it at my expense; that I wasa bit of afool, 
and never knew how to take care of my- 
self. 
Well, | was generous and conversational, 
and unselfish and social; and this is the 
world’s verdict. This is what people say 
of me! 

* Buti am not writing my life and adven- 








tures; I may be a bit of a fool, but I am wise 
enough to know nobody wantsa lovg history 
of how a man went down in the world, 
That’s common enough, anyhow. This is an 
incident in my life—an episode, a something 
peculiar that happened to me before I took 
to the workhouse, and scraped roads, and 
broke stones; and, perhaps, the reader will 
get some amusement out of it, more amnse- 
ment than I did. For there are heaps of 
people to laugh at other people’s troubles. 
Lor’, how they do roar occasionally ! 

It was at a time when I was not particu- 
larly prosperous. 1 was nearly at the bot- 
tom of the hill, but not quite. Being of a 
more sanguine disposition than Mrs. Brown- 
ash, had had an idea that things would 
take aturn. The gas had beencut off, and 
we were burning oil lamps in our little 
milk shop, and our regular customers were 
complaining of the general skimminess of 
the fluid in which we dealt, and the water 
rate was positively insulting to us after his 
fourth application, and coals and meat were 
awful dear. 

Still I was genial and hospitable to the 
last; I had a cheery way with me at the 
worst of times; I was the sunshine of No. 
4 Birchester Buildings; Mrs. Brownash 
was the ominous cloud. She had a bad 
habit of prophesying disaster, which was 
aggravating, especially when it came true. 
I lived for the day, she told me, poor thing. 
Well, that was quite enough for me; twen- 
ty-four hours of it. ; 

‘*If you weren’t so much at the ‘ Re 
gent,’” she would say to me, as if I could 
stay at home all the evening in the beastly 
back-parlor, and see her darn socks till sup- 
per-time. There was nothing more monvt- 
onous; besides, after a hard day’s work, a 
man requires society, not socks! 

1 will own that I was fond of society, even 
the society of my wife’s relations; and that 
is saying a great deal. For my wife was 
not fond of mine—*‘‘ couldn’t abide them,” 
she owned frankly. Well, they weren’t up 
to much. They never lent me a penny, or 
stood security, or backed a little bill, for 
form’s sake; but neither did her relations, 
for the matter of that. I was an individual 
who did not appear to inspire any great de- 
gree of confidence or love in the bosoms of 
my kinsmen. And yet I would have done 
a lot for them had the chance ever pre- 
sented itself. I had the best intentions 
toward them all; I bore no one malice; 
I’ve stood scores of them—the thirsty ones— 
no end of drinks. When I was hard up, 
when I did not quite see my way, for all my 
sanguine forecast of the future, when the 
frost should break and 1 could get at the 
pump more freely, | even had the courage 
and the generosity to ask eight of 
my wife’s relations to dinner on Christ- 
mas Day. And Mrs. Brownash was not 
grateful or thankful for my liberal offer to 
her own flesh and blood. She had, I 
regret to say here, reached that peculiar 
stage of temperament when a woman's not 
grateful for anything, when she’s snappish 
and nagging, and lets you have it at every 
turn. 

‘* Wliat have you asked them all to din- 
ner for?” she rasped out when I told her 
the news. 

**I thought you would be pleased to 
have them about you,” I said, with a little 
emphasis; * your own kith and kia.” 

** Perhaps I should if*there was anything 
to give them to eat,” she murmured ina 
low voice. 

‘‘There will be plenty to give them to 
eat, Sarah,” I said. 

** How’s that?” 

‘*Didn’t I tell you I was in Gigson’s 
Goose Club?” 

** You are!” 

** Yes,” I said. 

**You don’t mean in a raffle for a goose?” 
she inquired, doubtfully. 

**Oh! no.- I have been paying a little a 
week from last September, Sally, and I’m 
to have a splendid goose on Christmas Eve. 
We're all of us to have splendid geese.” 

**Who’s all of us?” she asked, with 
lack-luster interest. I gave her the 
list of a few of the neighbors whom I 
was accustomed to meet at the ** Regent” 
—pleasant, amiable, jolly fellows every one 
of them, a little too jolly just a few of them; 
didn’t know when to stop; and il that 
sort of thing, one or two of thefh—but men 
of delicate feelings, keen susceptibilities, 





thorough knowledge of the werld, deep in- 
sight into human nature, red-hot politicians 
of both Liberal and Conservative tenden- 
cies, honorable, upright, convivial friends, 
whom I greatly respected, and who cheered 
my solitary path in life after my milk-walk 
allday. My wife snifted at their names 
contemptuously; but I was used to that. 

‘* They’ve set you an example, such as it 
is. But oh! the drink you'll all get through 
on deposit nights. We shall have a Christ- 
mas dinner, I suppose, for once, if you 
keep up your payments,” she added. 

“1f!” I exclaimed. 

And I did keep up my payments; the 
landlord of the ‘‘ Regent” saw to that. A 
keen man of business was Gigson; not a 
bad fellow in some respects, but with no 
faith in his fellow-creatures. There came 
a time when he even mistrusted me; that 
is when he could not trust me to the mean 
extent of half-a-quartern. But I was out 
of collar then, and the brokers were 
in. That was after Christmas—after the 
excitement of the event which I have sat 
down to narrate in the best English at my 
command. For 1 was brought up well. I 
married beneath me. Mrs. Brownash’s 
education had been neglected, and she was 
not altogether a fit companion for me. Peo- 
ple have been foolish enough to say ‘* It’s 
a good job you've got a sensible wife to 
look after you, Brownash”; but they never 
understood me. They thought I wanted 
looking after, the idiots! I suppose they 
considered it sensible of Mrs. Brownash to 
come stalking into the ‘Regent’ at 
eleven pP.M., or a little after eleven some- 
times, put her head around the door and 
call into the parlor, ‘‘ Are you ready Mr. 
B.?” I think to this day, that that was an 
unfair and unladylike proceeding; that 
it was lowering to me. I do not assert 
that I was the only one called for, as a 
rule; but that makes it none the less humili- 
ating. However, poor Sarah is dead and 
gone; I cast no aspersions upon her; she 
was as deficient in tenderness as she 
thought Gigdgn’s goose would be when I 
gotit; and, though she had no sympathy 
with my numerous misfortunes, she was 
not a bad wife, take herin the lump. ‘*A 
precious sight better than such an old 
soaker deserved,” my wife’s sister Maria 
has said more than once; and to my face, 
too. God knows what she has said 
behind my back. I have reason to believe 
that I could have got her two years for 
libel at any time, had I been so 
disposed. But I am of an easy, forgiving 
disposition, I have intimated. A fly might 
trample on me without my raising a hand 
in self-defense. And yet I have been 
roused, terribly roused, as natures like 
mine are prone to be under exceptional 
circumstances. I was roused at Gigson’s 
goose time, and to some purpose. That is 
the story which I am coming to. 

The goose club reached a satisfactory 
termination in its way. We were not all 
satisfied; that goes without telling. You 
cannot satisfy everybody. Gigsun did not 
expect todo so. We all met on Christmas 
Eve and received our geese; we left our 
wives, or our shopmen, or our eldest sons 
to see to our various businesses—those who 
had businesses—and we met in the ‘ Re- 
gent” bar-parlor and made merry, as be- 
fitted the festive season, and drank cach 
other’s healihs, and the landlord’s health 
and the landlady’s health, and had what 
the vulgar herd call ‘‘a high old time of 
it,” sitting round the room, each man with 
a goose under his arm. 

There had been a little chaff—or rather 
not a little chaff—about these geese of Gig- 
son’s. Gigson had not been absolutely fair, 
perbaps; or my usual ill-luck had come to 
me, and I had got the worst goose of the 
lot. Everything had been drawn for, fair 
and square; Gigson said that I had no 
cause for grumbling. But when a man gets 
a very small goose—a dropsical, duck 
kind of govse—and that goose—is not 
a properly-proportioned bird, but has 
in its early gosling days either broken its 
chestbone or developed a compound pig- 
eon-breast that looked like a carpenter's 
plane concealed under a film of goose-flesh, 
or done something to generate an abnormal 
disfigurement of torso, there is an excuse 
for protest. And, good-tempered as I was, 
‘despite my wife’s relations on my mind— 
all coming in the morning—I did my share 





of grumbling till I was laughed and bantered 
out of my disappointment. 1 never could 
bear malice after my fifth glass of Scotch, 
with lemon. After that, Gigson might 
have palmed on me a deformed cock spar- 
row, and received my blessing for it into the 
bargain. 

We were more than customarily festive 
that Christmas Eve; 1 remember that we 
were absolutely hilarious. Gigson grew 
grave about a quarter to twelve—when he 
had pocketed all our money—and told us 
we were a “ sight too noisy,” and that we 
had better get home with our geese before 
the police stepped in and interfered. And 
after all we were only brimming over with 
good fellowship. I was a trifle more brim- 
ming than the rest, and slopped over a bit 
more; but then I have told you that I was 
naturally of a genial disposition, and on 
special occasions disposed to *‘ let myself 
go.” 

I mention this to account for what fol- 
lows, when we were all outside the ‘ Re- 
gent,” laughing and chatting in the cool 
night air, Slowfire, the cheesemonger, rest- 
ing his forehead against the lamp-post be- 
cause the night was not quite cool enough 
forhim. And it was not a cool night for 
Christmas time; but damp, and muggy, 
and foggy, and altogether disagreeable. 

Ido not think I have explained very 
clearly where the ‘‘ Regent” was. If I say 
in the suburbs, Peckham way, that will be 
sufficient for the purposes of my story. 
The *‘ Regent” was at the corner of Cray- 
fish Street, which ran into Gumford Road, 
which ran into Birchester Buildings, which 
ended in a brick wall and no thoroughfare. 
I lived in Birchester Buildings, and my 
boon companions—Slowtire excepted, who 
thought he should feel better if he re- 
mained where he was for half-an-hour— 
were unanimous in their intentions to see 
me home, to wish me a final merry Cbrist- 
mas On my Own doorstep, to offer Mrs. 
Brownash, if she would kindly accept them 
at so late an hour of the evening, or the 
early morning, alt the compliments of the 
season. 

So we marched along, three abreast, 
keeping to the pavement because it was 
foggy, very foggy, and we did not wish to 
lose our way or be run over. We sang 
‘*For he’s a jolly good fellow,” and other 
patriotic songs, on our homeward journey. 
We roused a little too inconsiderately the 
echoes of the night, and set a few dogs 
barking, and brought Sawkins, the police- 
man, down upon us with a threat to run 
**the blooming lot” of us in, until Sawkins 
discovered that I was one of the party, 
when he changed his note, and his per- 
emptory officiousness, pretty quick. 

I don’t think I have mentioned that Saw- 
kins was a second cousin of my wife’s, and 
an active member of the metropolitan con- 
stabulary. He and [| differed in politics, 
and on relgious topics, and on the 
chief burning questions of the day, 
and did not get on very nicely as a rule; 
but as he lived in Birchester Buildings too, 
and was a relation—a very poor relation— 
of my wife’s, and as he and his gawky girl, 
Araminta, were coming to-morrow to din- 
ner (have I mentioned that Sawkins was a 
widower?) it would not have been quite in 
keeping with the etiquette of the position 
to run me in on the day of the banquet, 
and turn the key on the giver of the feast. 
He knew that as well as anybody; so, beg- 
ging us to go along more quietly, and mut- 
tering something about the inspector com- 
ing up the next street, he got out of our 
way as soon as he possibly could. I don’t 
think Sawkins could have done less than 
that. 

But, when we were in Gumford Road, we 
forgot all about Sawkins again; and the 
fog was so thick we were not quite 
certain that we were in Gumford Road at 
all; and Timkins began to sing again, un- 
til, in a playful vein—tbe playfullest man- 
ner you could conceive—Jones, always as 
full of humor as ever he could stick, 
whirled his goose round and round by the 
neck, and brought it down with a good, 
honest “bash” upon the crown of the 
white hat which Timkins was wearing on 
the back of his head. 

To this day I have never been clearly 


-able to account for Timkins’s losing his 


temper in so unseemly, sudden, and ud- Be 
called-for a way. We had been full of good F 
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fellowship and harmless fun until that par- 
ticular moment. Nothing had gone wrong, 
and we were returning to the peaceful 
bosoms of our families with our Christmas 
dinners under our arms, looking forward, 
as it were, to the bright to-morrow, when 
Timkins, after struggling from under his 
hat, and getting his face well out of it, 
h: 
ae the what’s-his-name did 
9” 
“eae said it was Jones ; nobody 
wanted to make words as a wind-up toa 
pleasant and sociable evening; and he 
never dreamed it was Jones, who was one 
of a three-abreast party much lower down 
in our procession. Did I say there were 
exactly twenty-one of us? Slowfire would 
have made twenty-two, bad he left the 
lamp-post, and come on. Jones had 
slipped back to his place very adroitly, and, 
when Timkins twisted himself indig- 
nantly round, there was I immediately be- 
hind him, grinning, as he said afterward, 
from ear to ear. 

‘‘ That’s like your stupid, drunken fool- 
ery, Brownash,” he bawled; and then, be- 
fore I expected it, there came his goose— 
a fine, fat, fourteen-pound goose, of which 
any one might be proud—slap across my 
mouth. He might as well have struck me 
with a bludgeon; for, being at the same 
time taken off my guard and on the ex- 
treme edge of the curb, down I went into 
the roadway, dragging my two friends 
with me, one of whom had come in for the 
rest of the blow which my features were 
not large enough to accommodate. That 
was Simcox, the shoemaker, who was nat- 
urally a hasty man, and at whose precipi- 
tate action, in consequence, I was not as 
surprised as [ had been in the case of Tim- 
kins. For, before I could avenge my own 
wrongs at this unfair and cowardly as- 
sault, Simcox had sprung to his feet and 
run at Timkins, and overturned him—un- 
fortunately on to me, just as I was getting 
up and putting myself straight. 

I remember very little more, except that 
there was a general mé/ée after this, ataking 
of sides as friendship or chance directed, a 
deal of bad language and brute force, a 
scuffing and budging of each other into 
various front gardens, and then out again 
into the middle of the road, a banging of 
each other’s heads with goose-flesh, com- 
bined with much shouting and a general 
mix-up. Iam sure blows were freely in- 
terchanged, and that I received more than 
my fair share of them; that I felt at last [ 
was fighting for my life; and that people 
from their up-stairs windows were scream- 
ing ‘‘fire” and ‘‘ murder.” 

I became conscious at last that the bat- 
tle was over, and that we were all shaking 
hands again, and apologizing one to 
another, and saying it was all fun, and 
weeping on one another’s shoulders, and 
wondering how it had all happened that we 
should have suddenly thirsted, as it were, 
for each other’s blood, and made such 
awful idiots of ourselves. And I had 
dropped my goose in the confusion some- 
where, an: there was not a trace of it left; 
not @ sign ot it anywhere. That was the 
extraordinary mystery of it all. The goose 
had vanished utterly and completely. Here 
were twenty-one of us, and only twenty 
geese. The hump-chested bird was no 
longer of my world! 

We stood in a compact little mob, and 
considered the position. I received the 
sincere condolences of all my friends; even 
Timkins condoled with me, as I had for- 
given Timkins’s unjustifiable onslaught ; 
and every man Jack offered to be searched 
from top to toe if I should have the re- 
motest suspicion that any one of them had 
got my goose. 

I did not suspect them; I told them that 
I would prefer death at the stake to sus- 
pecting the most unworthy of the score of 
them; and they believed me. They were 
sorry and bewildered; they put themselves 
in my place, and were exceedingly dis- 
tressed; they swore, very improperly, not 
to leave me till the goose was found; and 
they were indefatigable in their search, 
without result. We went into all the front 
gardens, and groped about on our hands 
and knees; we retraced our steps to Oray- 
fish Street; we groveled about the gutters; 
we ran against each other in the fog; we 
scoured the pavement on both sides of the 

Way; we lighted all the matches and vesu- 


vians we had in our respective pockets, 
but there was no light thrown on the miss- 
ing goose. 

It wasa blow to me. A greater blow 
than Timkins, in the heat of the moment 
and with his blood boiling in his veins, had 
given me some time before. I was utterly 
overcome. Isat down on the curbstone, 
with my back against a letter-box, and 
nursed my sorrow. I dared not face Mrs. 
Brownash alone under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case; and not one ofthe 
score of them talked any more of ac- 
companying me home to wish Mrs. B. all 
the compliments of the season. Oh! no; 
that would not do now; they were sure of 
it—the cowards! 

Timkins said to me: ‘‘What’s the use of 
sitting there, Brownash?” 

**T don’t know.” 

** You'll catch your death of cold?” 

‘*1 don’t care.” 

‘* Are you coming on?” Simcox said. 

‘*T aint a coming on.” 

‘*Then stop where you are!” was Sim- 
cox’s brutal remark as he marched away 
from me. 

After that the party broke slowly up. I 
dare say I was obstinate and hard to man- 
age; and the hour was late, and there were 
other wives waiting for their husband’s re- 
turn besides Mrs. Brownash. I dare say, 
if I had had five ‘‘ Scotch’s” instead of six, 
it would have rendered me more ductile 
and flexible, for I declined to move from 
my position, and the letter-box sheltered 
me from the wind, and there was only cold 
comfort at home. 

My old companions drifted from me by 
degrees; most of them with their teeth 
chattering. The cold grew more intense, 
and the fog thicker. Jones was the last to 
go; but he too finally gave me up in des- 
pair. 

‘*You’ll be found frozen to death in the 
morning. And there’ll be a pretty go!” 
said Jones, in warning accents. 

‘*T’m quite warm enough, thank you.” 

**] can’t stop any longer.” 

‘*T aint asking you to stop; am 1?” 

‘*T shall tell the first policeman to keep 
an eye upon you,” he said. 

‘That's right. Tell Sawkins.” 

* Are you sitting here with any hoWject ; 
or haint you?” Jones asked, snappishly. 
He was rather an ignorant fellow, was 
Jones, thongh not bad company at the 
** Regent.” At the ‘‘ Regent” Jones was 
at his best. 

“Yes, I have a hobject,” I said, with 
considerable satirical emphasis; but he did 
not seem to see it. 

** What is it?” 

‘“T am not going home without my 
goose.” 

‘* But you can’t find it.” 

‘*T shall, when it’s daylight, I dare say, 
and if some of you fellows haven't nicked 
it.” 

After which ungenerous remark Jones 
walked home, without so much as another 
word. He was the last of them, and I was 
left alone in my glory in Gumford Road. 

Very probably he did me a good turn 
after all, though I did not think so when 
the news came to me days and days after- 
ward that he had found out Sawkins and 
told him where I was and what I was 
doing, and begged Sawkins to keep an eye 
on ‘*‘ the obstinate old beggar,” and so Saw- 
kins came tramping round to find me a 
quarter of an hour afterward. 

Have I said that Sawkins was a rough, 
uncultured bully of a man, and of a police- 
man? IthinkI have implied so. There 
was no more refinement in him than a pig. 
I fancy I must have dozed off 4 little after 
Jones had gone; for I was certainly not 
prepared for my wife's second cousin sud- 
denly catching me up under the arm-pits 
and propping me against the letter-box. 

‘* Upon my soul and body, relation or no 
relation, I’ll run you in, Brownash, if you 
give a fellow all this blessed trouble,” were 
the first words he murmured—very hoarsely 
—in my ears. ‘‘ What the blazes have you 
teen sitting here for?” 

‘+ Haven’t you heard the dreadful news?” 

“Yes. You've lost your goose. Well, 
this isn’t the way to find it; is it?” 

‘‘ How would you set about it?” I asked, 





“T wouldn’t set here,” said the ungram- 
matical beast. ‘‘I’d go home, and come 
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back when it’s daylight. Though,” he 
added illogically, ‘* that’s not a bit o’ use.” 
‘Why aint it?” 

‘Some of your mates has got it fast 
enough. It’s one of their larks; you may 
stake your daddy on that.” 

“If I thought so—I’d—I’d—I’d be the 
death of the thief.” 

‘*T dare say you'll find it tied to the 
knocker, or sent round in the morning, or 
somethink,” he suggested. ‘‘ You're alla 
bit on, and don’t know what you're about.” 
‘*Sawkins,” I said, gravely, ‘if you say 
another word, I'll report you to your in- 
spector.” 

This annoyed Sawkins—a crude, rough- 
handed jack-in-oftice, clad in a little brief 
authority. You know the kind of manI 
mean. 

**Look’ee here, Brownash. Cheek is a 
thing I never did stand from a cove in 
liquor,” he said. ‘‘ Now, for the last time, 
are you a-goin’ home, or aint you a-goin’ 
home? Let’s have it. Straight.” 

He could afford to be insolent and tyran- 
nical now. There was no goose for to- 
morrow’s dinner; there was no dinner at 
all, for the matter of that. It was a fine 
look-out, the Lord knows. He could 
tower over me with his superior youth and 
strength. He was only forty-two, and as 
big as an ox—one of your big beasts. 

** Well, l’m going home,” I said, sullenly, 
at last. ‘* Will that do for you?” 

‘*Tt’s the wisest thing you can do,” he 
replied. 

**T don’t know that. I'd just as soon be 
run in out of Mrs. Brownash’s way till it 
blows over. But,” I added, “the first 
thing in the morning I shall be out again. 
The goose is somewhere about. The 
darned thing can’t fly.” 

‘* Your mates have got it,” said the posi- 
tive Sawkins, again. ‘‘ Don’t I keep a-tell- 
ing you 80?” 

‘“*You’re precious wise, you are,” I 
muttered. 

Then I walked homeward, and he 
walked after me, trying to keep an eye on 
me. I dodged him there, though. I 
crossed over the way, doubled in the fog, 
and left him wondering what had become 
of me. I was not going to be followed 
about by him; not if I knew it. But I 
went home. After all, it was about the 
best thing that could be done, although 
only Sawkins had said so. 

Over the incidents of that return home I 
draw a veil. The reader shall be merci- 
fully spared the recital of family bickerings 
and injustice, of accusation and recrimina- 
tion, of what Mrs. Brownash said to me, or 
I said to Mrs. Brownash, of how Mrs. 
Brownash’s sister (have I mentioned before 
that I consider Mrs. Brownash’s sister a 
spiteful old cat?) backed up Mrs. Brownash 
in acrid remarks of her own, which proved 
conclusively to me that she was the most 
waspish being that ever was weighed in 
the scale of feminine humanity. I will not 
sully these pages with assertions against 
my own name and fame, uttered by the 
bone of my bone, the flesh of my flesh, the 
scrag of my Scrag. 

1 had no peace, I tried to laugh away 
the storm, or to make head against it, or to 
submit in sullen despair to it. Their con- 
duct, their insulting remarks, their steady 
stream of abuse kept‘on. It was as well, I 
thought—I believe 1 told them in plain 
words—that there were no children about 
us now to learn how their poor mother 
went on. For our Sally was married and 
gone from us to Holloway. She and her 
husband, and their first baby, were ex- 
pected to dinner on Christmas morning. I 
had sent them an invitation myself. I slept 
through the storm at last; I went calmly 
and placidly off in the midst of theturmoil, 
with my head resting on the counter in the 
shop. whither I had gone to escape their 
bitter personalities. I will do them the 
justice to say that they did not try to wake 
me till it was time to proceed on my rounds” 
with the milk. ‘* We shall get some sense 
out of him when he sleeps it off,” were the 
Jast words I heard my sister-in-law say. If 
ever I am up for manslaughter, my. sister- 
in-law will be the defunct plaintiff for the 
prosecution. Sleep what off, I wondered. 
What did she think I was going to sleep 
off? 





hour; and at the first streak of dawn | had 

promised myself to look for my goose, 

before the hand of the despoiler should 

carry it away. The hour had come and 

gone, and so had the goose. It was too 

late. The fog had cleared away, and it 

was bright sunshine without. I went down 

Gumford Road with my wares, My *‘ Milk. 

bee-low ” was full of the most mournful ca- 
dence. I seemed to realize my loss, the 

disappointment of the family and the in- 
vited guests, more acutely in the morning, 

and with a splitting pain behind each ear. 

It was a dark and dreary mood of mine 
that day. 

I need hardly say there was no sign of 
the goose in’ the neighborhood; geese are 
not picked up every hour of the day 
in the public streets; at least, not 
the kind of geese I’m alluding to 
just now! There was a rackety look 
about the street that early morning—signs 
of our last night’s revelry and high spirits, 
and little amicable disputes. Twenty-one 
fellows, all on the rampage together, do 
leave traces behind them for an hour or 
two after their departure. 1 noticed sadly 
that the front gardens of some of the 
houses appeared to have been disturbed, 
that there was a downy fluffiness on many 
of the shrubs, that a laurel or two stood 
sideways or out of the ground, and that 
the box-edging here and there had been sat 
upon, and that two windows were broken 
at Nos. 4and 5 inclusive. The lamp-post 
looked a little askew, too; but that must 
have been fancy. 

{ delivered milk at No. 5—Miss Clasper’s 
—a vinegarish old maid, who was always 
up 80 unconscionably early that I used to 
think she sat up for the milk andthen went 
to bed for the day. 

I gave her a Merry Christmas as she took 
in her ‘* ha’poth,” and it struck me at once 
that she focused me with a peculiar green 
and swivel eye that she possessed. She 
had two eyes, of course, but only one that 
was really swivel. 

‘You're not looking well, Mr. Brownash, 
this morning,” she said. 

** Don’t you think so, Miss Clasper?” 

‘Is anything the matter?” 

‘“‘T have had a bad night. Couldn't sleep 
hardly at all,” I explained. 

**Oh! good gracious!” she exclaimed, in- 
dignantly. ‘‘ Don’t talk about bad nights. 
Of all the streets in London this is the worst, 
I verily believe. Of all the rows and rioting 
last night—here, outside my very door, and 
not a policeman to be seen—a set of 
drunken, idle wagabones, that ought to be 
hanged, the lot of them. I wish I could 
only catch a few of them, the uproaring 
scoundrels. They broke that window of 
mine, and next door, too—just you see— 
poor Mrs, Glander’s, who’s-been in bed, 
down with a cold in her Lead, poor thing! 
for the last fortnight. What they were 
pitching about, all of them, the Lord 
knows. But I shall go round to the station 
after breakfast.” 

‘It might be as well.” 

“‘ The fact is, Mr. Brownash, the neigh- 
borhood isn’t what it was.” 

‘Tt isn’t,” I said. ‘I’ve seen the change 
coming on some time, ma’am.” 

** It’s a drunken neighborhood.” 

‘‘T am almost afraid to think itis. And 
a thieving neighborhood, too, Miss Clas- 
per.” 

‘If people only kept to this, like you 
and me," said Miss Clasper, holding up the 
milk-jug. 

‘“‘Ah! If they only did.” 

I couldn’t abide milk myself—without 
half-a-quartern of rum to take the rawness 
off it—but I thought it was not worth while 
to state this toa lady who was a stanch 
teetotaller, and wore a blue ribbon under a 
medallion photograph of her mother, a 
worthy but ugly old lady, all cap and 
scowl. 

‘“‘And agreat thieving neighborhood,” 
Miss Clasper went on—and she would always 
go on for hours if any one had the patience 
to listen to her. ‘‘ You’re right there, Mr. 
Brownash. Nothing is safe in these parts. 
Why, you see my mounting-ash with the _ 
red berries over there. I have been saving 
them berries to decorate my parlor, as 
holly’s so drefful dear this Christmas. 
Well, would you believe it, that a man was 
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mg. And I really believe it was a police- 
man; but he got down in such a hurry, 
when I screamed at him, and went away at 
such a rate, and I was that flurried, that I 
shouldn’t like positively to say, because”— 

“A policeman—up that tree?” I said. 
very thoughtfully. 

* A policeman, or something,” 

** What time was it, ma’am?” I asked, in 
a trembling voice. 

** [t was just coming daylight. Icouldn’t 
sleep after the fight, or riot, or revolution, 
or whatever it was going on outside, and 
when I saw a streak of daylight, I thought 
I'd pull my blind up, and read a bit from 
my poor dear old mother’s ‘Book of Mar- 
tyrs’; and when I saw a may in the tree 
outside, you might have knocked me down 
with a hair-pin, and’”- 

** Are you sure he was after the berries?” 
I asked. ‘‘Hadn’t he something in his 
hand—a bird, or anything?” 

**Policemen don’t go bird’s-nesting at 
this time of year,” said Miss Clasper, con- 
temptuously. 

‘*T don’t mean alive bird. A goose—a 
Christmas goose—for instance.” 

‘*Mussy onus! Your brain is a-turning, 
Brownash. Good-morning.” 

And Miss Clasper shut the door; and, 
for the only time in her life, was the first 
to close the conversation. 

I went the rest of my way, “ buried in 
the deepest thought,” like a villain in a 
penny novelette. Was Sawkins, my wife’s 
second cousin—allied to her by blood and 
to me by law—the man who had climbed 
the mountain-ash; and had he gone up the 
tree after my goose? Was it not possible 
that, in the playful exuberance of our 
spirits, the goore—my goose—had been 
tossed out of my hands, and hurled, as it 
were, into the tree, and that there it was 
hanging in the morning like a blossom for 
the rude hand of the first wayfarer to 
pluck? And had Sawkins been that first 
wayfarer? I believed he had. 

When I was close at home—Sawkins 
lived next door but one from my “ Dairy- 
and-Families-waited-on-daily Emporium”— 
I called at Sawbins’s house. I knew he 
would have gone to bed to sleep off the 
fatigue of his night’s duty—that he would be 
in his first sleep even; but I did not care 
much about that. All that was in my mind 
was the fate of the goose I had received from 
Gigson’s club. Had Sawkins found it, and 
taken it home forme? I wanted to be quite 
sure of that before I faced Mrs. Brownash 
again. And it did not seem at all unlikely 
that Sawkins was saving it for me, so that 
I could return home with it, and say to 
Mrs. Brownash that it was only my fun last 
night, and I had left the goose to be called 
for, all the while. 

I knocked at Sawkins’s door. Araminta 
Sawkins, his daughter, was out, which I 
thought a little bit singular before eight in 
the morning; and the door had been left 
ajar to save Sawkins the trouble of opening 
it for her when she returned. There was 
nobody else in the house, and my wife's 
second cousin was evidently up-stairs in his 
chamber taking his rest, perhaps with his 
martial cloak—or his shiny cape—around 
him. I looked round the premises, peeped 
in the parlor and kitchen, looked under the 
sofa and into an old meat-safe in the back- 
yard; but there was no goose about. 
Finally, I stood at the bottom of the stairs 
and shouted up “ Sawkins!” till I thought 
I should have bust myself. 

Sawkins heard me at last. He was a 
good, hard sleeper; but 1 was too much for 
him. His bedroom door was flung open, 
and he responded : 

** Hallo, down there! Wot’s up? Wot’s 
the row about?” he bawled down at me. 
* Who is it?” 

**Tt’s me, Sawkins.” 

‘** Who's me?” 

**Brownash. Did you see anything of 
my goose when it was daylight, Sawkins, 
this morning?” 

I fancied Sawkins paused before he re- 
plied : 

** No, 1 didn’t.” 

“ Oh 1” 

“I didn’t think no more about your 
goose,” he grumbled. ‘Is that all you’ve 
been and woke a feller up for?” 

“All, indeed! Isn’t it enough?” 

“Have you anything more to say to 
me?” 











I hesitated. I thought I would tell him 
what Miss Clasper had seen, and hint that 
he had been shockingly neglectful in his 
duty not to see people clambering up trees 
and damaging property on his very beat; 
but I thought I wouldn’t. Have I already 
mentioned that I am of a peaceable and 
forgiving disposition? I think I have. 

‘‘ Yes, Sawkins. This needn’t make any 
difference.” 

‘* What neednu’t make any difference?” 

‘*You shall have a dinner of some kind 
all the same, old fellow. If it’s bread and 
cheese and new-laid milk ; it shall be some- 
thing.” 

‘**T aint a-comin’.” 

‘* What?” 

‘‘l’'ve got another invitation,” he re- 
sponded, gruffly. ‘I’m going round to a 
friend. Keep your bread and cheese.” 

And then Sawkins—have I indicated be- 
fore that Sawkins was a rude, uncultured 
savage?—siammed the door and went back 
to bed. 

‘“* You needn’t come if you don’t like. 
Nobody wants you,” I called back; but I 
don’t think he heard me. 

I went into the front again, and left the 
door ajar as I had found it. I took up my 
milk cans, and walked out at the front 
gate, where [ met Araminta Sawkins, with- 
out a bonnet, and with five raw onions and 
a lot of sage in her apron. 

‘* Been shopping, Araminta?” 

** Yes, Mr. Brownagh.” 

‘* A merry Christmas to you, Araminta.” 

‘“‘Thank’ee, Mr. Brownash. And the 
same to you.” 

‘* You’re not coming to dinner with us, 
after all.” 

** Aint we, though?” 

‘* Your father has altered his mind.” 

‘* Lor’! has he, though?” 

Have I mentioned before—no, I have not 
mentioued before—that I always considered 
Araminta Sawkins a sly girl; one who 
could not look you in the face, and who 
gave you the impression that she was de- 
ceiving you with your eyes open? 


And I had my é¢yes open now. What did 
Araminta Sawkins want with sage and 
onions? What was the reed for them, and 
in so great a hurry, if that thief Sawkins 
had not got my goose? I was quite sure he 
had got it. There was circumstantial evi- 
dence enough to hang him already. My 
goose at the present moment, in all proba- 
bility, was under Sawkins’s bed or his pil- 
low. And yet such a man could sleep on 
undisturbed. 

I may nave mentioned before that I was 
aman of some determination, when once 
roused to action; and I was thoroughly 
roused now. 

‘*Mrs. Brownash,” I said to her, on my 
return, and when I found both her and 
Maria putting on their bonnets and tying 
the strings under their sharp chins with 
most emphatic jerks, ‘‘ wherever are you 
going?” 

‘*There’s your breakfast,” said my wife. 

‘* That is not a simple answer to a simple 
question.” 

“You're right, Brownash; it és a simple 
question. I’m going to put the company 
off; and Maria’s got to get to Islington and 
tell my poor gal it’s no use comin’ here for 
anythink to eat.” 

‘*Sawkins and his girl have put them- 
selves off already.” ‘ 

‘Oh! Havethey? I’m not sorry, either. 
Why you ever asked Sawkins I never could 
make out.” 

‘*T asked him one night when my heart 
was full.” 

‘*When your skin was full, you mean,” 
said Maris, tartly. 

‘* Maria,” I said, solemnly, and I hope 
impressively, ‘* this is not a day, or a sca- 
son, for remarks of an acid nature. You 
needn’t put anybody off. You can off with 
your bonnets instead, and listen to me.” 

** What have you to say?” 

‘* That Sawkins has got my goose, dashed 
if he aint!” 

**Ob! Brownash!” 

‘*Don’t mind my bad language; and 
think of how we are to get that goose back 
into the fold.” 

** What do you think?” 

‘*T have an idea.” 

‘** You can’t prove it’s your goose, Brown- 
ash.” 

‘* I would know it amongst a hundred 
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thousand geese. 11’s a hunchback; 1 mean 
it’s a narrow-chested, malformed animal of 
stuated growth.” 

‘‘And you have gone out guzzling once 
a week since September for that!’’ 

‘Iv’s a poor thing, but mine own,” I 
quoted; but they did not see the applica- 
tion. 

**It looks to me much more like Saw- 
kins’s,” said Maria. ‘* But how do you 
know?” 

I told them the whole story; and the facts 
seemed singularly conclusive, even to the 
illogical minds of Mrs. Brownash and her 
sister. They took off their bonnets and 
stood, with arms akimbo, considering the 
position. I was glad to see there was an 
aspect of set determination about their 
lower jaws which boded ill for Sawkios. [ 
should have auxiliary forces on my side if 
they were required; and God defend the 
right—and the right goose! 

Some hours later, at a quarter past eleven 
to the minute, and after we had arranged a 
most complicated plan, which, as it never 
came off, need not be entered into in detail 
here, Mrs. Brownash saw Araminta once 
more leave her father’s premises and dart 
swiftly down the street toward the chand- 
ler’s shop at the other corner, with a plate 
in her hand, and her hair streaming in the 
wind. Have*I mentioned that Araminta 
Sawkins was an untidy creature, unless 
dressed to death for Bank holidays later 
on? 

‘* Leave this to me,” said Maria. 

And Mrs. Brownash and I thought at first 
that we would leave it to Maria. Wecould 
trust Maria in anything of that kind. Be- 
sides, Maria’s feelings were hurt, She was 
very fond of goose. 

*““T'll follow her and have it out,” she 


aid. 

‘*And I'll have it in indoors,” I said. 
** [ll slip round to Sawkins’s. You'd better 
wait a minute, Maria.” 

‘* All right.” 

Sawkins would be still in bed. I knew 
his habits, and that he would not get up 
till twelve. But he was an early diner, 
and the goose must be cooking now and at 
my mercy. And if he had my goose! The 
door would be left ajar again for the re- 
turn of Araminta—probably with a dab of 
butter to baste the goose with. 

I went cautiously but swiftly up to the 
front door, lest Sawkins should be shaving 
his ugly black muzzle at the first floor 


window. The door was ajar, as I had 
anticipated. I stole into the passage. 
Heavens! The odor of roast goose per- 


meated the whole establishment of Saw- 
kins. 

Yes; there it was, roasting at the back 
kitchen fire—my goose, my small, chest- 
contracted, long-lost subscription goose— 
the worst one of the whole lot; but I 
seemed to love it all the more now on ac- 
count of its infirmities and the vicissitudes 
which the poor thing had undergone. I 
could have sworn to it anywhere. I had 
no scruples. I was defying the law and 
“the strong limb of the law wallowing in his 
bed up-stairs; but I had a goose party com- 
ing off that day, and that bird was mine. 

t was but the work of an instant to un- 
hook the goose from the bottle-jack and 
decamp with it, clutched, hot and steam- 
ing, tomy chest. Another moment, and 
it was in my own house safe and sound. 
Villainy had met with its reward and was 
completely baffled. Nota soul had seen 
me come out. 

**IV’s nearly done already,” said Mrs. 
Brownash. 

‘*We must backen it a bit,” remarked 

Maria. 
‘* It’s w miserable tittle bird. I never saw 
so small a goose in my life,” added my bet- 
ter half. ‘ And, mussy onus! Look at the 
breast. of it.” 

‘It is a recognizable goose. Let us be 
thankful for that, at any rate,” I said 
severely, perhaps a little sarcastically. 

And we were thankful, and our dinner 
party went off very comfortably ; and there 
was enough to go round, too, as Sawkins 
and his daughter had declined to join us at 
the last moment. They bad thought to 
have that goose all to themselves, the 
greedy creatures; but Nemesis had over- 
taken them. Just about our dinner time, 
Sawkins and his daughter were standing 
at their front gate, looking disconsolately 
and dismally down the street. Later on 
they went out for a little walk. 

And to this day Sawkins does not know 
how he came to lose the ; and I have 
not thought it worth while to say anything 
about it. Mrs. Brownash, who joined the 
Salvation Army a few months before she 
died of tambourine on the brain, had what 
she called her ‘* squalms” at the eleventh 
hour, and wondered if, after all, I had 
really taken my own goose back or coolly 
stolen Sawkins’s; but I have never had a 
doubt of it mec, and Iam more thoroughly 
convinced of it with every day that I five. 
And Sawkins will own it some day per- 
haps, when his conscience pricks him a 
little more. Say when he becomes “ that 
able and in t officer tor Saw- 


kins,” of the etropolitan Police Force. 
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A MUSICAL MELANGE, 


- * 
O#0 oo 
*e* ew 8 * —se* *& * 
o#0 o0#0 
* 7” 
Left hand Diamond: 1, a consonant ; 2, the 


cry of an animal; 3, a musical composer; 4, a 
woman’s name ; 5, a consonant, 

Right-hand Diamond (which is the anagram 
of the first central word): 1, a consonant, 2, the 
ending of the names of well-known cities of 
China, and meaning port; 3, performed by the 
hand; 4, a woman’s name; 5, a vowel. 





oo*#00 oor Ooo 
o0o*#00 ooroo 
oo*# O00 oo# 00 
o0oo# 00 00#00 
oo*# 00 oo#00 
oo# 00 0o0o#00 


The above are syncopations and remainders. 
The central word of the left-hand is a well- 
known female singer, and the central word of 
the right-hand is the anagram of the singer’s 
name. 

Left hand: 1, parts of a vessel ; syncopate, and 
leave articles used upon a table; 2, to defraud ; 
syncopate, and leave familiar conversation ; 3, 
an old Indian chief; syncopate, and leave a 
permission to use; 4, a weight; syncopate, and 
leave a body of water; 5, to color ; syncopate, 
and leave to palpitate ; 6, trees of many species ; 
syncopate, and leave magpies. 

Right-hand Upper Word: 1, a fierce animal ; 
syncopate, and leave rows placed above one an- 
other ; 2, taking place in sleep ; syncopate, and 
leave part of an ounce; 3, sounds ; syncopate, 
and leave parts of the feet; 4, a kind of corn; 
syncopate, and leave perplexity ; 5, to waken from 
sleep ; syncopate, and leave a flower; 6, to pre- 
pare work for sewing ; syncopate, and leave to 
lessen. 





ANOTHER MUSICAL COMPCSER AND ANAGRAM, 


oo# 00 ooroo 
o# oO Oo#0 
* + 
oO o*#o0 
oo#Ooo°o ooroo 


Left-Hand Upper Word: 1, gentle birds; 2, 
an insect; 8,a consonant; 4, singular; 5, the 
sea. 

Right-Hand Upper Word: 1, the middle ; 2, a 
part of the body; 8,a vowel; 4, evening; 5, 
fear. 

The central word of the last is the anagram of 
the first, 

In peeling, but not in rind. 

In wrapping, but not in bind. 

In greeting, but not in kind. 

In seeking, but not in find. 

In plotting, but not in mind. 

In breaking, but not in grind. 

This is ancther female singer; below is the 
anagram, 

In skating, but not in rink. 

In lapping, but not in drink, 

In plunging, but not in sink, 

In eyelid, but not in wink. 

In margin, but not in briuk.' 

In flower, but not in pink. 


ANSWER TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 5TH. 


CONCEALED CITIES. 

Augusia, Salem, Fall River, Norfelk, Hart- 
ford, New Haven, Dover, Richmond, Toledo, 
L owel), Little Rock, Brcoklyn, Bangor, Indian- 
a polis, Buffalo, Madison, Raleigh, Mobile, Os- 
Bn? a Portland, Cleveland, Frankfort, Spring- 

eld. 


FOUR DIAMONDS, 
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DIAMOND SHAPE PUZZLE, 
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PHONETIO SPELLING. 


N (Dan); 2, FN (fan); 8, ea 
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Selections. 
HOW ONE CHURCH DOES IT. 


BY HARRIET A. FARRAND. 
——— 


Tur Union Park, Chicago, is a small but 
pretty park, lying near the center of the 
West Side, and convenient of access from 
all quarters. On Sundays it isthe resort of 
idlers and loafers, a playground for chil- 
dren, a place where politicians meet and 
talk over their plans, where hard-worked 
mothers bring their babies for a breath of 
fresh air, and where young men and maids 
come to do their courting. It is a place 
where church-going peovle do not care to 
be seen loitering on a Sunday. 

Right. across the street stands the massive 
Union Park Congregational Church, with 
its doors invitingly open. and a cordial 
welcome ready for whosoever will step in- 
side them. But the people from the park 
will not come in. And so, for two Sum- 
mers, the church and pastor went out to 
them, and held an open-air service in the 
afternoon for all who would come and lis- 
ten. These meetings were fairly success- 
ful. Some good was known to have been 
done; and we have the faith to believe that 
some may have been done which we shall 
not learn of bere. 

Last year the order was changed. In- 
stead of an out-door service, the Sunday- 
school rooms were thrown open for a four 
o’clock meeting. chiefly for the children. 
The plan worked so well that it was con- 
tinued this year, with some improvements. 
A recent visit to one of these services was 
most interesting. 

The superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent, and primary superintendent of the 
home school, are the leaders, with an effi- 
cient band of young people for helpers. 
There is a voluntary orchestra of piano, 
flute, cornet, and violins, the players joy- 
fu'ly giving their services. A little betore 
the time for opening, a dozen or more 
young girls go out into the highways of 
the park, by twos, and with a sweet per- 
suasiveness, Of which they oaly know the 
secret, compel the loiterers to come in. It 
was a lovely sight, to see those neatly-clad 
little messengers coming along, arm-in-arm 
with some poverty-stricken child, and, giv- 
ing her over to the usher at the door, go 
back upon the same errand. 

Upon the steps inside the door were two 
or three little girls whose business it was 
to find the hymns in a pile of hymn-books 
by their side, and hand one, open at the 
place, to each new-comer. Half-a-dozen 
ladies aud gentlemen were at hand to seat 
them as they entered. 

It was interesting to watch the groups as 
they came in. Here were three little girls, 
evidently sisters, with faded dresses and 
hats overloaded with cheap finery. Yon- 
der came a procession of seven rough, 
roystering boys, from ten to twelve years 
of age. There was considerable flinging 
of hats gnd an unnecessary shuffling of 
feet as they filed into a pew and sat down; 
but the hymn that was being sung was 
a stirring one; two or three of them 
had fine voices and _— in it heartily, 
and soon they were all quiet. Next came 
a couple of little, bare-headed girls, with 
wind-blown hair and scant clothing, but 
bright and eager faces. A colored girl 
came in, leading a younger white girl by 
the hand ; and, carried in her mother’s arms, 
was a little crippled child of six, with the 
face of a suffering amgel peeping out from 
under her hat. Dear little Annie! She will 
never be able to walk; she is shut out from 
most of the pleasures and occupations of 
childhood; she is weak, and she suffers 
pain; but she loves to come and hear the 
music, and see the children and get her 
flowers. 

Ulder people drop in, too; some from 
curiosity, and some evidently from heart- 
hunger for a religious service. A sweet- 
faced, shabbily-dressed womancame in and 
sat down, and seemed to drink in every 
word of song or talk. A hard-looking man 
entered, gazed curiously around, but nally 
sat down and became absorbed in the ser- 
vice. Two men lounged in together, and 
took back seats. They smiled at each other 
a little scornfully at first, but soon became 
thoughtful ana intent. A little woman, 
with a heavy baby, wearily crept up the 
steps and dropped into a seat. How her 
tired face liguted up as the children sang 
‘Take itto the Lord in prayer!” 

The services were very simple. There 
was a short prayer; much singing of sweet 
Gospel Songs; a little talk, so plain that the 
youngest could understand ; the recitation 
of the Scripture verse upon the cards that 
had beeu given out the week before, and of 
the Beatitudes and the Twenty-third Psalm ; 
and that was all. 

No, not quite all. At the close every 
child of the four hundred present received 
& bouquet of flowers, which some young 
ladies had been pi for them in 
another room. Like Mr. ftoody's ** mis. 
sionary sugar,” with which he used to lure 


the North Side children to his Sunday- 
school, these flowers every Sunday have 
— @ great attraction; indeed, most 
ikely, the grea: attraction to many. It 
was touching to see the eagerness with 
which they received, and the care and ten- 
derness with which they handled them. 

As I went out, a little before the distribu- 
tion was finished, a woman was standing 
timidly upon the walk before the door. 
‘*Will you not goin?” Isaid. ‘ No,” she 
replied, glancing down at her faded calico 
dress. ‘‘T aint dressed well enough to go 
in. My little girls are in there; and I am 
waiting for them. Last week, when they 
were going home, some boys snatched 
away their flowers; and I’ve come to make 
sure they don’t do it again.” So precious 
is a bit of beauty and bloom in some hard 
lives. 

Many of the children have been there 
regularly from the first. They have learned 
to sing some sweet hymns; they have herd 
about Jesus, the Saviour of sinners; they 
have committed to memory some precious 
Scripture verses. The seed has been plen- 
tifully sowed, and it cannot but be that 
some of it will fall into good ground, 
and bring forth fruit many-fold. 

Besides its mission schools and mullti- 
farious benevolent work thisis another way 
in which one church is trying to solve the 
problem of how to reach the unchurched 
masses with the Gospel.—Sunday-School 
Times. 








A CLERGYMAN’S REMARKABLE 
EXPERIENCE. 


TuE following communications give the his- 
tory of one of a class of cases especially found 
among clergy and all professional men and 
brain-workerr, The change wrought in three 
months,as related by Dr. Cushing, Pastor of the 
First M. E. Church, Rochester, N. Y. (a clergy- 
man of wide repute, whose statement will not be 
questioned for a moment by those who know 
him), is truly marvelous. 

16 N. FitznuGu 8t., Rocnesrer, N.Y. 
January 1lth, 1884, 
Drs, Starkey & PALEN: 

Dear Sirs :—It is nearly four years since I first 
used Compound Oxygen. There are those, 
doubtless, who would be glad to know of its 
effects in a case like mine, 

For fifteen years I had been carrying heavy 
burdens and doing very hard work. J found 
myself gradually losing the power of endurance, 
so that my work left me much exhausted, I could 
see that my whole nervous system was giving way; 
thal there was a manifest lack of vital force, 
This was most apparent and most alarming 
when I went to my study. My mind was losing 
ita grip. Sleep was insufficient, and unrefresh- 
ing. 

Tinac r these circumstance I began the use of 
Compound Oxygen, At first I saw no results. 
After a time I observed my digestion was much 
improved. More restful sleep followed, At 
the end of three months I found myself able 
to preach Sunday morning, teach a Bible class of 
seventy-five or a hundred after sermon,attend an 
afternoon service often, and preach to a con- 
gregation of a thousand-persons in the evening, 
and say in truth, at the close of my evening ser- 
vice, that I was not conscious of any more 
weariness than when I began in the morning. 
My mind has never worked better than during 
these four years, and in no other time of my life 
could I do as much work, or do it with as much 
ease. 

This is my experience, and I have much rea- 
son to be grateful for it. Sincerely, 

CHARLES W, Cusuina, D.D. 

A “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” contein- 
ing a history of the discovery and mode of ac- 
tion of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consump- 
tion, Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
ete., and a wide range of diseases, will be sent 
free. Address Drs. Starkey & PaLen, 1529 

Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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SEND STAMP FOR PRICE LIST TO 


PAILLARD & CO. 
OADWAY NEW YORK 
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MUSIC BOXES 


“ Our constant aim is to make them the finest in the 
world.” 


SUPPLY YOUR TABLE WITH 
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FALL AND WINTER, (8865-86. 
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CLOTHIERS. 


Old stand name ‘‘Baldwin"’ The Clothier. 


BROADWAY COR. OF CANAL SP., N. Y. 


The largest and handsomest 
stock for Men, Buys or Children, 


THE LEADING ESTABLISH- 
MENT FOR LOW PRICES. 


Fashion Plate and Measurement 
Blank, with full line of Samples,sent at 
request. 


J. 8. CONOVER & CO., 


Manufacturers and Designers of 
Wood Mantels, 


Open Fireplaces, 
Grates and Fenders, 


We call attention to our superb Gosign in TILES 
for HEARTHS, FACING FLOORS, ATHROOMS. 
and ornamental uses, Tables, Pedestals, 
ls, Umbrella Stands, Fire Sete, Music Stand 
p Stands, Clocks, Vases and Other articles o 
irtu in Brass, Bronze, Fire Gilt, Silver, Wrought 
ron and other metals. 


28 and 30 West 23d Street. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS » 1878, 


Breakfast Cocua 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
atrengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health, 

Seld by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


HOUSE FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 


Gaypr Tin Mois, Cary. 


Eddy’s Refrigerators. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


601 AND 603 SIXTH AVE., 
1338 AND 1340 BROADWAY. 
























BUY YOUR 


WINDOW SHADES, 


Empire, Opaque Shade Cloth, and Em- 
pire Spring Fixture, 
FROM THE MANUFACTURERS, 


JAY C.WEMPLE & CO., 
537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 


John King & Son's Scotch Hollands, all widths and 
colors, Manchester Dead Finish. The best made. 
Send for Price lists, Our one-inch roller carries a 
shade feet long by 8-6 inch wide. 


NEW LOCATION, 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 234 St., bet. Fifth and Sixth Aves., 


NEW YORK. 
This establishment }s ra of the 
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PIANOS 


Send tor Catalogue. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Avenue, Cor. 16th St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Saratoga Geyser Water, 


Applicable toa 
othe 








bined or Saratora Sp: 
Water. It worlds more Lithia than any other known 
world. 

by tne late Dr. W, H. Van Bu: New York City: 
UT'find the Be the bent water % 





ve u 
for those of the sedentary pursuits and ¢a 

or essional men. It relieves from indigestion, 
quiets the nerves and gives sweet sleep as nothing elee 
can 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 


E. D. BURT & CO., 


987 FULTON St., BRoox.irn, N.Y, 
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Send for price list of our elegant Swell Body and 
Bracke tFront Portland Cutters, White Hickory 
Swells Trimmed with Crimson Moquette, Portland 
with English Broadcloth, “ Olive Green,” Oan fur- 
nish leather or rubber tops for Portland. A beautiful 
* patty” job. Address, 


WATERLOO WAGON CO., LIMITED, 
Waterloo. N. Y. 














25 YEARS 
a Furnace-builder gives right to claim experien¢e 
and success, Write for prices. 


JAMES SPEAR, 


1014 and 1016 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL. 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 
DAM & DeREVERE, Props. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 
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farm and Gurden, 


The Agricultural Hdttor wilt be giad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestiona or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel ep cially wterested,| 


SEASONABLE HINTS. 


BY AGKIOOLA. 








Farrenina Ponrx.—Feed liberally. But lib- 
eral feeding does not mean overfeeding. Pre- 
serve thea petite. A pig that won't eat won't 
fatten, Corn is an essential part of the ration ; 
bnt corn, with something that approaches green 
food—as beets, potatoes, pumpkins, boiled veg- 
etables—is better than corn alone. Don’t dump 
load after load of stuff into the pig yard, or 
throw corn in the ear into the pens to be tram- 
pled into the mud and filth, It doesn't fatten ; 
it isn’t economical, 


WasTace in THE Granary.--After grain is 
gathered with much labor, and put in the gran- 
ary, it doesn't pay to have much wastage from 
“ heating,” or from rate and mice. Have good 
ventilation, Have protection from dampness. 
Have bins sheathed with tin or sheet iron, if rats 
and mice cannot be excluded otherwise. Better 
yet, market your surplus now, and take a little 
less per bushel than keep it over Winter, subject 
to discount by rats, mice, moths, dampness, 
etc. 

Faurt-Drying ProrrrasLe.—There is an over- 
abundance of apples this year. Dry them, 
rather than sell them for a song. A good 
evaporator will soon be paid for from the pro- 
ceeds, Make “* home-made” dryers, and get the 
whole family interested. Make the drying or 
evaporating of apples a business once, and see if 
there is not profit in it. 

Heavy vs. Ligut Porators.—Some one ad- 
vanced the theory, some years since, that, the 
heavier the potato, the less liable it is to rot, and 
this without reference to variety. What is the 
explapation of the theory, if explanation there 
be? 

Poor Business.— Farmers must keep posted ! 
There are various tricks perpetrated upon them 
by sharp men, who take advantage of their igno- 
rance. In this section there has been a@ great 
abundance of fruit this year. It has been cheap. 
Farmers have been usable to get barrels for 
their apples. Speculators have bought up the 
entire barrel product of all the manufacturers 
hereabouts; and, with no barrels, the farmers, 
feel obliged to sell their fruit to these speculators 
when they come around, and at their price. 
They have no barrels, and the dealers know it, 
and tell them they will have to sell, as fruit will 
be no higher, and it is continually perishing. 
One enterprising fruit-grower was aware of 
this, and sent to a New York firm who have 
shipped several car-loads of barrels here, and 
farmers have thus been supplied. 

Cane or Macuinery.—Now is the time, if not 
already done, to store away the farm tools for 
the Winter. The woodwork of the most of it 
should have a coat of ‘paint, and the iron-work 
should also be carefully cleaned and oiled. 
Mowers and reapers need such care especially. 
We know a farmer who never could keep a 
mower over two or three years before it was all 
to pieces and unfit to use, He took no care of 
it during the Winter ; and if it got in out of the 
storms it was all that could be expected. A 
neighbor had a mower which did him satisfac- 
tory service for sixteen years; but it was 
brought to the barn every night (as a rule) from 
the hay-field, and when the haying season was 
over it was taken apart and oiled and painted, 
and then carefully stowed away. It was prac- 
ticing economy in a simple way; and economy, 
though not parsimony, should be every farmer's 
maxim, 

DigreRENce IN OaTS.—It is needless to say 
that there is no difference in the several varieties 
of oats, rye, wheat and other grains as to pro- 
ductiveness. However, but few farmers know 
which is best. To illustrate. A neighbor planted, 
as an experiment, a small plot of ground to com- 
mon white oats, and, adjoining it, a similar sized 
plot to another and comparatively new varicty, 
which, however, he had sown for the previous 
two years. Both plots were manured alike for 
the previous crop, corn, and not at all for the 
oat crop. There was a marked difference in the 
growth of straw, but the yield of grain by weight 
showed that the common variety produced at the 
rate of sixty-four bushels to the acre, and the 
new variety at the rate of 106. Good seed, of 
the best varieties, is what every farmer should 
strive for and obtain. 

AprLe Pomace.—Cider mills are in full blast 
all over this E astern country, and the pomace 
therefrom is worth saving, Almost any stock 
will eat it. About a peck of it may be given to 
a cow cach day, and about balf as much to a 

horse, and a still smaller allowance to swine. 
Fill barrels and tubs or hogsheads, if you have 
them, with the pomace, and try the experiment. 


Lara Potatoxzs, -We make no apulogies for 
recommending the White Elephant potato, which 
now can hardly be classed longer among new 
varieties, It is good for marketing, because it 





is good for the table; for the * palate of the 
public” is the final test. It is also productive. 
We noticed remarkable yield recently. From 
a single hill were taken eight tubers which 
weighed nine and one-quarter pounds, The story 
may seem * big” ; the tubers certainly were. 

Fait PLrowrna.—Some say plow in the Fall; 
others say No. It depends. If the soil is heavy, 
cold, hard, lumpy, it may be plowed to advan- 
tage in the Fall, The frosts act upon it to pul- 
verize and prepare it to mix with manure when 
itis applied, as it will not do in the Spring. 
Fall-plowed land should, of course, be thor- 
oughly harrowed or cross-plowed in the Spring, 
to completely pulverize it for the seed. A light, 
warm, sandy soil, it will not do to turn over in 
the Fall, The really valuable part of the soil 
that is loose and fine will biow away, and be 
lost, in great part, as to its real benefit. 

BuiLp an Ice-Hovuse.—Winter is near at hand. 
In Winter prepare for Summer by storing away 
a sufficient amount of ice to carry you through 
hot weather. It doesn’t require much of a 
building for an ice-house ; yet a good one, well- 
built, is a good investment. The principal thing 
is to have the sides well sheathed, the bottom 
well drained, and the space above ice well ven- 
tilated. With these conditions fulfilled it 
doesn’t matter much what your house is built 
of. Itcan be keptina pit dug in the ground, 
as some farmers do whom we know. In storing, 
be sure it is packed carefully. Have the cakes 
of the same size throughout if possible. Ice isa 
wonderful convenience to butter-makers when 
the thermometer registers ninety degrees in the 
shade, 

From Pasture To Stapie.--It is important 
to keep all kinds of stock in a flourishing condi- 
tion through the Fall, in order to have them get 
a s00d start for the Winter. The animal that 
goes into Winter quarters in poor condition, 
ran-down and thin, will very surely be in a still 
worse condition in the Spring, Stock does not 
improve, as a rule, during Winter, and if hay 
and grain happen to be high, the cattle manger 
will receive little besides corn-stalks and straw. 
These will indeed go a good ways, when properly 
cut, and fed with a little bran or grain, Feed 
stalks first, then straw and poor quality of hay, 
and save the best for thelast. There is economy 
in feeding cut hay and straw to horses, 
especially to those well on in years. 

— _ ha 


SOME OF THE NEWER FRUITS. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


Agawam, Ancient Britton, and Snyder are 
about of equal size, equal hardiness, equal pro- 
ductiveness, and are considered sweet berries. 
Agawam is the earlier of the three. 

Crystal White is not worthy of cultivation 
even as a novelty. 

Dorchester I have seen plowed under in large 
quantities, it baving been superseded. 

Early Cluster is not hardy enough for Western 
New York. Many of our plants Winter-killed, 
root and branch, and all Winter-killed at top of 
the snow line, 

Early Harvest is among the tenderest of the 
tender, and not to be recommended for our 
locality. Atthe recent pomological meeting, it 
was stated that the Early Harvest that Parker 
Earle is growing in Lilinois is not the Early 
Harvest that has been generally distributed 
through the country, 

Kittatinny retains its place as one of the 
largest and most productive of the half-hardy 
varieties. Neither this nor the Lawton are 
hardy enough for us, and we should not think 
of planting them without protection. 

Taylor's Prolific is one of the best hardy va- 
rieties that we have. Indeed, Chas. Downing 
told the writer Jast Fall that he considered this 
a valuable variety. It bas peculiar greenish- 
yellow canes, and can be distinguished from 
other varieties from this peculiarity. Its berries 
are the largest of any of the hardy kinds that 
we bave tasted. It is exceedingly late; we are 
picking some of the berries at this date, Sept. 
16th. 

Stone’s Hardy is probably the hardiest of the 
hardy. It is very late, very productive, and a 
little larger than the Snyder. 

Wilson, Jr. gave us some very large berries ; 
but it is not hardy énough for Western New 
York. 





CUBRANTS. 

Fay's Prolific was generally recommended at 
the recent meeting of the American Pomolog- 
ical Society. There was only one adverse re- 
port—that of B. G. Smith, of Boston. 

Cherry and Victoria have been the two promis- 
ing market varieties. The Cherry is very large 
in berry, but small in bunch. The Victoria is 
not as large in berry as the Cherry, but much 
longer in bunch, and far more productive. The 
Victoria also retains its fohage, and bears its 
fruit much later than any other variety on our 
ground. We consider the Victoria one of the 
most profitable market varieties of those well 
known, 

Lee’s Prolific is one of the most valuable black 
currants we have. It is of fine quality, looks 
very much like a huckleberry, and tastes some- 





thing like a huckleberry when fully ripe. It 
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has not the objectionable favor of most black 
currants. We have before us a box of black 
currants sent us from Utah. They are of fair 
quality, and of double the usual size. We re- 
ceived last Spring specimens of a black currant 
from Kansas, called the Kansas Improved. The 
size of this variety exceeded everything that we 
have ever seen, the berries being as large as the 
largest Cherry. The quality, however, was 
inferior. 

White Grape currants are not in large demand 
for market, most markets requiring a few only. 
The White Grape appears to be the best of this 
class. Under this heading I might speak of the 
Downing Gooseberry, which I consider one of 
the best gooseberries we have in cultivation. 
While the Smith’s Improved is about equal to it 
in size, the foliage is not so large and’ healthy 
as that of the Downing, and it does not make as 
vigorous growth. 

Industry is a recent introduction for which 
much is claimed. 

VARIETIES OF THE GRAPE. 


The Delaware is one of our earliest and best 
red grapes. It is slow of growth ; but once you 
get a vine into bearing, give it good culture, 
and it will produce an abundance of delicious 
fruit. 

Vergennes comes next in order, being medium 
early, of larger berry and cluster, of fine quality, 
bearing very early, and can be rooted readily 
from cuttings or layers. 

Brighton is also an early red grape of great 
excellence, 

Agawam, Lindley, Salem and Gertner are 
somewhat later; but generally ripen here, and 
are of great value. 

Champion is still planted for a very early 
grape; but Moore’s Early has proved equally 
early, and is far superior in quality and appear- 
ance. 

Moore’s Early bas never done so well as this 
season ; and we hear favorable ,returns from it 
from many localities. 

While attending the pomological meeting at 
Grand Rapids, Mich., we drove out to see a 
vineyard of Worden grapes growing alongside 
the Concord. The bunches of Worden were 
one-third larger on the average than those of the 
Concord, and were at least ten days earlier. 
There were also more pounds of fruit on the 
Worden vines than on the Concord; and the 
vigor of the Worden was fully equal to the Con- 
cord, The Moore’s Early and Worden are doubt- 
less our two best early black grapes. 

The Early Victor is also quite early, and of 
good quality; but smaller berries and bunches. 

I saw the Empire State in bearing last Fall on 
the Hudson River. The vine is healthy and vig- 
orous, but the clusters not very closely set. The 
berries are nearly white, of medium size, and of 
good quality. 

The Niagara is one of the best growers that 
we have, and the foliage is entirely healthy. It 
is very productive, and the clusters are large 
and attractive. Isee no reason why the Niagara 
should not become popular. 

The Pocklington is a rival of the Niagara, but 
not quite so vigorous in growth, or large in 
bunch, Both are white grapes. 

Wyoming Red is a very early red grape, with 
berries the size of the Delaware, and clusters 
much larger. This is one of the handsomest 
red grapes ; sells well in market ; but the quality 
is not as good as we might wish. 

Woodruff Red is a new variety from Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich, The vine is vigorous and healthy ; 
the bunch is very large, compact, shouldered. 
The berry is very large, of pleasant flavor, Lut 
too much pulp to please the fastidious. 

The Ulster Prolific is a promising red grape, 
of good quality, healthy, vigorous, and medium 
early. 

The Lady is an early white grape, and is ful- 
filling its promise. While not a rapid grower, it 
is a healthy vine, exceedingly productive, and 
has very handsome clusters, The space at my 
command admits the mention of only the most 
promising and valuable varieties, 


NOTES ON APPLES AND PEARS. 


The Yellow Transparent is an apple that origi- 
nated in Russia, and has been grown in England 
for many years. It was recently brought to this 
country, where it has succeeded well, bearing at 
an early age. It is two weeks earlier than the 
Red Astrachan, medium in size, and of better 
quality than the Early Harvest. 

The Shannon apple, originated in Arkansas, 
and took the premium at the World’s Exposition 
at New Orleans. It is a very large Fall apple, 
very showy in appearance. Some claim that it 
is, and others that it is not, of superior quality. 

Lord Nelson is an English apple, and largely 
cultivated in England. It is very productive ; 
yellow skin with red streaks ; season November, 
to January. 

Kentish Fillbasket is one of the largest apples 
I have ever seen. Its yellow skin, with bright 
1ed stripes over the surface, makes a magnificent 
appearance; but it is only medium in quality. 
This variety will prove exceedingly valuable for 
market. 

The Fanny apple originated in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Downing told me that he con- 





last of August. It is a very handsome red apple, 
of fine quality. 
The Shiawassee Beauty is a Michigan 
apple, supposed to be a seedling of the 
Fameuse. It ia smallish in size, of the best 
quality, and has fewer defects than the Fameuse ; 
season, October to January. 
The Duchess of Oldenburg is considered one 
of the hardiest apples throughout the great 
Northwest. I mention this for the reason that 
Professor Budd and Peter M. Gideon consider 
itis a typical hardy apple. It is a Fall apple, of 
beautiful form and color ; yellow skin, streaked 
with red, It is valuable in quality and appear- 
ance and productiveness. 
Pound Sweet is one of the most valuable 
apples grown in the line of sweet apples. With 
us it bears every year enormous crops of very 
large, fairapples. Season from October 60 April ; 
color, yellowish green. This apple is generally 
classed as a Fall apple; but we have no diffi- 
culty in keeping it all Winter. It has a peculiar 
quince flavor, agreeable to all, either fresh or 
baked. Everybody should have a few trees of 
this variety. 

PEARS. 
Pear growing is attracting more attention 
than formerly. It would seem to be almost as 
easy to grow good pears as apples. ; 
Clapp’s Favorite is doing very well with us, 
being a rapid grower, and bearing large crops 
of large, red-cheeked fruit, of fine quality, and 
free from blemishes, 

Bartlett is always a favorite. They can be re- 
lied upon to furnish an abundance of excellent 
fruit, trees coming into bearing early. 

The Tyson is one of the most productive of 
all pears; and if one should shut his eyes when 
eating them, he might be pardoned fur suppos- 
ing he was eating a Seckel, so near does it ap- 
proach that favorite. 

Kieffer is an abundant bearer, and is of value 
only as a cooking pear. 

The Le Conte is likewise of poor quality, and 
also an abundant bearer. In a recent conversa- 
tion with a Southern gentleman, I was informed 
that the Le Conte blossomed very early ; and for 
that reason may possibly not be successful in the 
North, as the blossom may be liab& to injury by 
late frosts. 

The Comet (or Lawson) pear is one of the 
most beautiful in color of auy that it has been 
my pleasure tosee this season. I'he quality is far 
superior to that of the Kieffer or Le Conte, but 
is not as good as we could desire. As it isa very 
early pear, it ehould not be criticised too se- 
riously. 

The old favorite of Western New York, the 
Duchess, is not so fruitful as in past years. 
Will some one explain the cause? It blossoms 
freely, put does not set fruit always, while others 
near-by fruit fully. ; 

Flemish Beauty is a beautiful pear, of fine 
quality. This and the Clapp’s Favorite almost 
rival the beauty of the Comet. 

Of all Winter pears I know, none are more 
valuable than the Anjou. This pear was intro- 
duced to this country by Hon. Marshall P. 
Wilder, to whom great credit is due. The trees 
bear early, and are exceedingly productive. 
—CuHaReEs A, GREEN, 1n Cultivator. 





GROWING FRUIT ON STONY 
LAND. 








In a paper read before the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and incorporated in its 
report, Professor Maynard, of Amherst, took 
the position that, with the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers, and the brush grass and other coarse 
material growing upon much of the stony land 
that cannot be cultivated, that land may be 
made to produce paying crops of fruit, while 
the land that can be cultivated should be used 
for other purposes, After an extended examina- 
tion of the apple trees of many sections of 
Massachusetts, he finds, as a rule, that the old- 
est, most healthy, and productive trees are gen- 
erally growing in turf, and that in a great many 
old pastures seedling trees are springing up and 
growing with great vigor. There seems to be 
little difference in the vigor and tardiness of 
trees growing in turf, whether they started 
from seed where they are now growing, or were 
transplauted, the condition of the soil being the 
same. 

In orchards that have been cultivated a few 
years, and then seeded down for a time, and the 
process kept up, the trees soon become weak- 
ened and liable to disease, and often die before 
they are fully grown. 

“The vigor with which a néwly-transplanted 
tree starts into growth —other things being 
equal,” continues Professor Maynard, ‘* de- 
pends on the amount of moisture“and plant food 
in the soil in condition for the roots to take it 
in as needed. Trees do not start into growth 
so quickly when planted in turf as when in the 
ground ; for two reasons: first, the moisture is 
rapidly carried off by the leaves, the grasses, and 
other plants; and, secondly, the plant food is 
absorbed by other active roots as fast as it is pre- 
pared. In cultivated land the moisture is kept 
from escaping by constant stirring of the soil; 
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soil the trees get an abundant supply of plant 
as it forms. 

waa question, then, to be answered in the turf 
system of planting is, can the proper conditions 
of moisture and plant food be supplied? If 
yes, then,” asks Professor Maynard, “ is there 
any reason why our hillsides may ast become 
covered with productive orchards?’ 

In answering the above question, Professor 
Maynard says: “ By the addition of a few hand- 
fuls of fine ground bone, or bone and potash, 
to the soil used in filling around the roots of the 
trees at planting, and, by the use of mulching 
material, both of the sbove conditions may be 
easily and cheaply obtained; and trees thus 
planted will make as rapid growth as in culti- 
vated land, and prove more hardy and longer- 
lived. 

“ If there is not enough mulching material on 
the land, it may often be easily obtained from 
an adjoining lot ; or such substances as ma- 
chine shavings, sawdust, spent tan, wool 
waste, bristles, straw, leaves, and other hke 
materials may be used. It will be urged by 
some that the effect of the mulch will be to 
cause the roots to run so near the surface as to 
be injured by the extremes of our climate. 
This might be the case upon land that is culti- 
vated; but here it is only needed until the 
trees have become well-established, and is 
spread only a few feet around the tree. If 
the land is given up to the growth of trees 
only, the decaying grass and leaves that fall 
down annually will keep up the fertility of 
the soil until they begin to bear, when, if annual 
crops of fruit are to be expected, additional plant 
food in some form must be used, Should the 
brush growing upon the land after a few years 
not be needed for mulching, it may be piled up 
while green, and in a few more years will become 
a mass of vegetable mold, that will make the 
best kind of top-dressing for fruit trees or other 
crops. 

* Until the trees are large enough to bear, the 
land should be devoted wholly to their growth, 
and after they begin to produce fruit more plant 
food must be applied in some form, and animals 
must be turned in to assist in the destruction of 
injurious insects that develop in and feed upon 
the fruit. For the destruction of the codling- 
moth, apple-maggot and curculio, sheep, swine, 
cattle, and horses may be turned in ; and, if the 
plum is grown, poultry also must be employed 
to preserve the fruit from the attacks of the 
last-named insect,” 

The views presented by Prof. Maynard are 
not in accordance with the popular ideas pre- 
vailing among horticulturists; but, as there 
exists large areas of hill and rock land, especi- 
ally in the New England States, that is lying in 
waste, they are worthy of consideration.— WN. Y. 
World, 





BROCCOLI. 


Tue improved sorts of broccoli bear so close a 
resemblance to the cauliflower in all respects 
that they cau scarcely be distinguished from each 
other. Broccoliis not as delicate in flavor as 
the cauliflower, but is more hardy, and can be 
cultivated with a greater certainty of its bead- 
ing. It is also taller in growth and the heads are 
more divided. 

It is invariably grown for Fall use, and re- 
quires for its perfect development a moist and 
cool atmosphere, such as we usually get during 
the months of October and November ; but it oc- 
casionally happens that, owing to heat or dry- 
ness during August or September, the crop be- 
comes an entire failure. 

In order to grow broccoli to perfection, it 
should be givena deep, well-enriched seil. If 
the ground can be trenched to the depth of at 
least two feet, and a liberal supply of manure 

thoroughly and deeply incorporated with the 
soil, it willdo much to insure a satisfactory 
crop, although this is practicable only on a Jim- 
ited scale. The most practicable method is to 
mix thoroughly with the soil a liberal supply of 
well-decayed stable manure, and, after leveling 
it off as nicely as possible, mark off into rows 
two feet apart each way ; and at each intersection 
let a little concentrated cabbage fertilizer be 
scattered and thoroughly incorporated with the 
soil by means of the hoe, at the same time 
forming a slight bill in which, about the middle 
of July, the plants should be placed. 

The seed should be sown very thinly on a 
nicely-prepared border, in shallow drills about 
one foot apart, the first week in May, and the 
young plants should be well cared for, and kept 
clean and free from weeds until they are wanted 
for transplanting, which should be done just 
previous to or after a rain ; the plants should be 
carefully removed from the seed-bed and the 
round well-firmed around their roots ; and it is 
also important that the plants be set down to 
their first or seed leaves. As soon as the new 
leaves appear, they should be dusted with lime or 

ust, in order to protect them from the 
attacks of the cabbage-flea; and this dusting 
should be repeated two or three times a week, 
until the plants become three or four inches in 
hight, In the Southern States the sowing should 
be delayed until June or July, and the trans- 
Planting, accordingly, from August to October. 








After transplanting and growth commences, 
they should be well and thoroughly cultivated : 
and at each hoeing let a little fresh earth be 
drawn around the plants, and when the flower- 
heads commence to form, break a few of the 
larger leaves over them, in order to protect from 
the sun and rain, and use them before they 
begin to run up to seed, 

In England, where the broccoli is much more 
generally grown, some forty or more varieties 
are enumerated in the seedsmen’s catalogues ; 
but only a few succeed in this climate ; and these 
are the most certain to head. 

Waite Carz.—This produces heads of me- 
dium size, but close and compact, and of @ 
creamy white color. 

PurP_Le Care.—Similar in all respects to the 
White Cape, except in color, which is greenish 
purple. This is by some considered to be quite 
objectionable ; but, when properly prepared for 
the table, there is but very little difference be- 
tween the two varieties in appearance, and none 
whatever inflavor. 

In parts of the country where the thermome- 
ter does not fell below twenty or twenty-five de- 
grees, broccoli may be had in perfection from 
November until March. - Cas. E. PARNELL, in 
Ladies’ Floral Cabinet. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF DI8SH-TOW- 


Ir is not a very esthetic subject ; but the good 
housekeeper is not—or, at least, should not—be 
an esthete, and of all things necessary to a well- 
arranged kitchen the dish-towel is one of the most 
indispensable, and might as well be philosophic, 
as that is assuredly the way in which the little 
article is generally looked at. I say little; for 
of all things I do detest a great big dish-towel 
that approximates the size of a table-cloth. The 
right size is a yard long and half as wide, with 
the ende hemmed. As to muterial, different 
housekeepers have different views; some stickle 
for crash toweling, and some prefer one thing, 
and some another. But my idea is thatit really 
makes but very little difference as to this point, 
if the cloth is soft, pliable, and without stiffness. 
An old, half-worn table-cloth, cut up into the 
right sized pieces, does as well as something 
bought out of the store for the purpose, For 
pans, kettles, and the like, a coarse bag, like 
that which meal or salt comes in, is 
first-rate, when cut and hemmed, In one corner 
I work a buttonhole, to hang it by, and it is 
done. I think that there should be six of them, 
although not more than two or three need be in 
the kitchen at one time. As to the use of itl 
need not write here, as dish-washing is a subject 
that requires an entire article to itself. But, the 
towel having been used, there comes in the phi- 
‘losophy as the next thing. It is of importance 
that the towel should be kept clean and sweet; 
for, however nice the washing of the dishes 
may have been done, the work is all spoiled if 
they are wiped on a sour towel. Itis really per 
plexing to one who is a beginner, and to many 
who are not novices, to know how to keep the 
towel so that it will smell good. Now, my way 
is this: In my dish-water I never use soap; 
but, instead of it, I employ _peariline, 
which is easily dissolved. Soap, of itself, 
will contaminate both the towel and the 
dishes, no matter what soap itis, Nosoap-suds 
do I want on my dishes. But 1, of course, rinse 
them just the same. In my rinsing pan I also 
am equally notional, and have lukewarm, clear 
water, After the last dish is wiped I put into 
this pan a spoonful of the pearline, and in it 
wash out my towel and dish-cloth. Do not make 
the mistake of washing it in the dish water! Th® 
towel being properly washed, [ hang it out of 
doors on a line, which I have for that purpose, 
near the kitchen door. In the Winter I hang it 
near the range. 

That is all there is about dish-towels that any 
one needs to know, except that, when Monday 
comes, the towels in use during the past week go 
into the wash-tub, from whence they should 
come out as neat and pice as if they were to be 
used in the bath-room, or in dispensing the most 
negative philosophy that is good for the house- 
keeper.—Linnrz ©, Morse, in Good Housekeep- 
ing. 
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Ma. Hurtcainson, the apiarist, writes to the 
Farmers’ Review that the raising of plants for 
honey alone is not profitable. If sweet clover, 
or something of that kind, can be made to oceu- 
py waste spots in place of the weeds usually 
found there, well and good; but good, tillable 
land can be more profitably occupied. The best 
that can be done in the way of raising honey 
plants is to raise some crop that a” 
aside from the honey it may prodnce. 
writer knows nothing that is better adapted for 
this purpose than alsiko clover, He one season 
had three acres of this clover ; and from it nine 
colonies of bees gathered $00 pounds of honey ; 
or, to be more exact, they gathered enough 
honey from it to enable 300 pounds to be ex- 
tracted. 
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Ww. C. WILSON, Florist. 
45 W. 14th Street, N. Y. City. 
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Subscription; $2.00 per year. Try it forayear. Ad- 
dress CHAS. H. MAROT, 814 Chestnut Street, Phila. 
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FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We can supply Files or Binders for Tux Inpr- 
PENDENT, each File or Binder holding twenty- 
six numbers—half a year. The cover has “‘ Tur 
INDEPENDENT” embossed on it in large gilt let- 
ters, making it quite ornamental. They will be 
delivered at our office on the recerpt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
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las for sale the following named fine Steel Engray- 
ings and the following Publications, which will b+ 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS. 

THE “ FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIP4- 
TION PROCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Size 

of Sheet, 26x36........... eovcees - 62 00 
The same, in Artist's Proof, signed and ‘attested 

by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and Mndhe 


THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES 


Size, 26x40... covee 200 
The Same, in Artist's ‘Proof, ‘signed by mv H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver... ............sssceecseeeee 16 @ 


EX-PRESIDENT U.S, GRANT. Size, 14x®.... 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER OOLFAX 


Size, 16x20. . sessececceee 2D 
EDWIN M. STANTON. “‘Bixe, 16x90...... cosscseee 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x90.......... ..... 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 
The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth, 
860 pages, Price.. 

The “PICTURE AND THE “MEN, " “Bound ‘in 
Cloth, 190 pages. . 

Orders, with the cash inclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


% peter 


Independent. 


WE OFFER NO F PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 





1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one ww subscriber, in 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOE,. 

32 Numbers (postawe Meee taedecsesscbecn +++ 83 OU 
30 (9 mos.) (postare free,......0000.. BBS 
26 ° (6 mos.) 000 00080 009 150 
17 “ (4 mos.) as wee seen 100 
13 (8 mos,), 16 
4 ° (1 month), 30 
2 * (2 weeks), 20 
10 

5 00 








one remittance... 5 00 
One subscription with {wo ine eubecribers ‘in 

one remittance. .......... odie ccorvon ss 3 OO 
One subscription three years oie paseo ness +. 700 
One subscription with three nzw petaecibors 

in pne remittariod..,... ..2..04,,..,. Goh 7 
One bubspription four sears... ....... 
One rubneipion wth four mw cribs ia 

one remittance,...... arms ceneegepersesseseessssss:8O OO 
One subscription five THER rococccecccesesccsccoccs 1000 
Aby number over five at the same rate, invari. 

ably with one remittance, 


Postage to any Foreign Country in the Universa 
Postal Union $1.04 per year additional. 

SUBSORIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED FROM SUD. 
SORIPTION AGENTS OR POSTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one so inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of Tae INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription ass 
“Trial Trip,” for 80 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamys. Payment of $2.70 in addition will 
secure the balance of a year’s subscription, 

Subseriptions will be stopped at the end af the time 
for which payment te made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application, 

3” Make all remittances payable to the order of Tae 
INDEPENDENT. 

ft Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGiwsterep Latrer. The pres. 
ont registration system is absol pro 

0) 
i ae ci thet 
on ‘subscription wi it 


eat 
or e ee ee 

















THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York Olty. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1885. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THe INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same 


—_ 


P,-0), Box 2787. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EAOH INSI'’TION 
Bras tach to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
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Did it ever oc- 
cur to you how 
much cleaner and 
nicer it is to wash 
the Napkins, Tow- 
els, Handkerchiefs, 
Table Linen, etc., 
by themselves, 
with soap xo¢ made 
of putrid fats 
or questionable 
grease? 

Do it with Ivory 
Soap, (994s % part) 
made of vegetable 
oil, and use them 
confident that they 
are clean and not 
tainted. 


Free of char@e. A full-size cake of Ivory Soap wil! be 
sent to any one who cannot get it of their erocer, if 
six two-cen’ slam ps, to pay postage, are sent t. Procter 
& Gamble, Cincinnati. Please mention this paper. 


WHITE | AND DECORATED 


eer —_ on 4 Ny 


: Spe arer pao 

















Decorated colors td wire ee... * | 
Mifentrated'atdowae ant Pelee Elst nai oc 
estimates and informetion 





EADLEY'S, 1—17 Cooper Institute, N. Y. Gig. 
Paid eC . O. F Order 


PUMPS, POMPS, PUMPS. 


Latest Improved, pest and 
Fiela’s 0) Br eeid. 
and Weill Force en oF 
ell, Stoc 


Rpout Pumps, wens, 
Well and Pumps. 
Wits for Gata lore, ‘ons state 


depth of well. rohase none ex. 
cept Ficid' . Pumps Address 
Field’s Force-Pump Co., 
Leckport,N.Y. 
SILVERWARE of 
every description, 
in the most stylish 
cases, = HALF 








DUPLICAT 
WEDDIN 


PRESENTS. er. 


oo a cor, Broome Street, N. Y. 


W.&B. mea 


MIDDLETOWN, 


erie —— 


ih Warehoa 

8t., nem "York, and 
MANUFACTURERS or 
PUMPS. 


~ ag 


pes Iron "ourbs, yn4 
By rants, Street Washers, 


ete. 
Wonxs Fourp 
ylneten 





verware, Old Gold, 
Bronses, &c. 


¢ dad 













t fenna, Au 
1873: ont Centennial Siehibe 
tion, 





Peck 2st PETE: 
| a "WATSON. 16 rey “Gtrect. 



















Este RBROOK’S SUPERIOR, STANDARD, RELIABLE 


STEEL PENS. 


Leading Nos.: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 





of black. 


PRIESTLEY’S SILK-WARP HENRIETTAS 


Are the most thoroughly reliable 
and best Australian wool. 
beauty and regularity of finish. They are alwa 
and shade, thus enabling you to match any piece. 
nished Board,” which is the Priestley Trade-mark, They are dyed in two standard shades 





in the market. They are made of the finest silk 

ou can easily distinguish them by their softness and 
the same in guaiily, we ight, width, 
one genuine un led on a * Var- 








SIMPSON, HALL, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Union Square, Corner of 14th Street. 
(FACTORIES: WALLINGFORD, CONN.) 


Fine Silver-Plated Ware for the Table. 
PRESENTATION ARTICLES 





F 


Ltest Designs, 


SEND FOR 
SPECIAL 


ESTIMATES 


ALSO, 
ANDIRONS, 


a 


MERIDEN, CONN., and 
21 & 23 BARCLAY S8T., New York. 








pws sw 


Will not 7 










IN GREAT VARIETY. 
THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-[RON BOLLER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
IS THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Mamuufactured at the New York Centra) 

Iron Works, N. 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 
price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
licited from Archit 





N. B.—Oor 
sous building. 
WAM Tiers ___ Mention The Independent. 


«J. ©. TODD, 





te and per- 





INE 
















Manufacturer. 
lx TU RE §/ ig Jute, Kope, » Cabem 
Eniinea, Ballers &c. ‘Bale Axent 
ASSOR’ a aon ‘orce a i 
— —_" ae: —- and exclusive 
New Finishes, pd BATTER Par r. 
PRT ABL STEA 

ILLUSTRATIONS edad reignite tay 
DESIGNS, cove, inning “cotton ood, — ain 

AND.PRIGES. fon barpesen and ate fur rien mon, 

MANUFACTURE ‘ ORSE POWER..$150| 8 HORSE POWER..... 

FENDERRS, 3 “HOUSE Po wee: Sli iet ee 
d for ja 4 Po 


PDD, Patersen, N. J., 


Roller Skate 


EXPERTS AS 1H 


Or 36 Dey st., 4 2 


Henley’ 





S Challe 


eee 






ACK 


trated Catalogu ong 4, stainp to M. C. HENLEY. 
a @ sen: . Stam Whe We 
ih LY d. Ind. Mention this paper. : 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original! Beware of Imitations! 
AWARDED HICHEST ~~ and 











ie EXPOSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibition. 





INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 
those who are un- 

ne 
and 
the world. = for 


FOLDING CHAIR CO.. NE yWAVEN, A), Ai 


Do You Sleep 


THE 













Send for 
Illustrated 
Circular. 


A J. MENENED, 


8t., 
te 
Bole Owner 
of Patent, 


WONDERFUL 




















gas 


47 and 40 N. 


“Gasotixne For ANY Maxe Macurne.” 
Send for Circulars and Prige-list. 


MACHINES, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


PENNSYLVANIA GLOBE GAS LIGHT 00., 


WOVEN WIRE MATTR ESS CO 


HARTFORD ONN 






second ™t., Philadelphia. 





NLA 


eNO) 


STANDARD 
SPOOL 
SILK. 





Warehouse: 26 John Street, New York. | 


—_ 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 





This powder never A marvel of purity 
sic ced reget cue, Mesa f rr omeatan 
ary 
with the } LT — hy - eens weight, alum or 
LeBOSQU ET 
BROS. 


Combining the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS.. 75 Union &t., Boston. 
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SOUPS, FISH. 
STEAKS.CHOPS. 
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